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INTRODUCTION. 


A eel 


In the preceding volume we have seen, from Sir 
James Porter’s observations, that the Turks, during 
the last century, were still sunk in that state of 
upathy which, at the commencement of the present, 
threatened them with an utter dissolution of their 
empire. The old prejudices were still in full vigour ; 
Christians were regarded with aversion, or, even 
worse, with contempt; and the Osmanli, in their self- 
conceit, refused any innovations which were offered 
them from such a suspicious quarter. The prestige 
of their former victories-—of the age when the crescent 
was borne triumphantly through the fairest provinces 
of Europe, and the name of the Ottomans caused terror 
and despair—was clinging too closely to them; 
they believed that they would still be able to punish 
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the infidel who dared to assail the honour or territory 
of their Great Padischah, and, consequently, they be- 
haved with all the arrogance of which Sir James so 
naively complains. 

The repeated victories of the Russians, however, 
and their almost inevitable result, at length aroused 
the more enlightened of the Turkish nation to the 
necessity of taking some steps by which to arrest the 
downward progress of the empire. The spirit of 
independence, cherished by rulers of distant portions 
of the empire; the elevation, by Imperial favour, of 
the sons of noble families to the highest dignities of 
the State; the sale of public offices; the confiscation 
of property in dismissal from office, had gradually 
placed the power in the hands of the Janissaries, who 
became the arbiters of the fate of the dynasty and of 
the empire, like the Pretorian guards of Rome, and 
dethroned or crowned the sovereign whom they op- 
posed or favoured. Having lost all recollection of 
their ancient discipline, they usurped the highest 
appointments of the government, civil as well as 
military, conferring them on those whom they pro- 
tected; and their cruelty and lawlessness towards the 
population made them the objects of universal terror. 
General disorder and confusion of authority, therefore, 
pervaded every branch of the administration ; for 
even in the reign of Achmet III, this corps had 
usurped the whole power of the State, and the baneful 
effects of habitual corruption and venality had 
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undermined the foundations of its national pros- 
perity.* 

The reforms of Selim, therefore, although for the 
time unsuccessful, at any rate, paved the way for 
their introduction, whenever the people had become 
sufficiently civilized to feel that they were not the 
only arbiters of the destiny of Europe. The time 
had arrived when they were glad to seek advice 
and assistance from the Giaour, whom they hitherto | 
spurned, and such a concession was the first breach 
made in the almost impassable barrier of Turkish 
prejudice. They were fortunate in obtaining dis- 
interested advice, and the result was, an entire altera- 
tion in the existing state of things, by the introduction 
of the new political and administrative organization, 
of which Sultan Mahmud laid the foundation, and 
which his successor, the present Sultan, has applied 
to the whole empire, under the name of the Tanzimat. 

The subject of this division of our work will, there- 
fore, be an analysis of the present administrative 
system of the Turkish empire, which will be found to 
be based, in a great measure, on European models. 
In those cases, however, where the reformers f found 


* The Three Aras of Ottoman History. 

ft Although we have used the word reform throughout this 
volume, we must beg to be understood that the Hatti-Sheriff of 
Giilhane was merely a return to the ancient legal order of adminis- 
tration, by the extirpation of all the irregularities and abuses of 
power, which two centuries of anarchy and disorder had substituted 
in place of the legitimate order of Government, founded by Mussul- 
w 1 lew, and hy the oriain: 1 inatitntions of the emnire, 
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that the proposed alterations were too advanced to 
suit the old-world notions of the Osmanli, they have 
very cleverly modified them, trusting, doubtless, to 
time to admit their successful application. We think 
that a review of the whole system will shew that this 
difficult task could not have been intrusted to more 
skilful or competent hands. A glance at the results 
of their exertions will prove the justice of our 
remarks. 

On the death of Sultan Mahmud, the time when 
Reschid Pacha and his party undertook the task of 
reforming the condition of the Turkish empire, every 
branch of the administration was in the most terrible 
confusion. The army, demoralized by the defeats it 
had experienced from the Egyptians, ascribed them 
to the innovations which this branch of the service 
had already undergone. Popular tumults had broken 
out in several of the provinces; the fleet had been 
betrayed by the Capudan Pacha, and an entire 
division of the army had deserted to the standard 
of Tbraham Pacha, in Asia Minor. Emissaries of 
Mechemet Ali were traversing the country in every 
direction, and inflaming the people by stirring up 
their prejudices and urging them to take up arms in 
defence of their old faith against the encroachment of 
the Infidel party at Constantinople. The Porte was 
iu a fearful state of embarrassment. It was, above all, 
necessary that 2 peace should be concluded on any 
terms with the Viceroy of Egypt, and, on the other 
hand, the English and French demands must be 
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listened to, backed up as they were by the presence 
of the fleets before Constantinople. In this dilemma, 
Russia; who ever seeks to derive her advantage from 
the embarrassment of her friends, dzsznterestedly 
offered her mediation, and, if necessary, armed 
assistance. The difficulties appeared almost over- 
whelming, for the interests of France and England 
were diametrically opposed as regarded the future 
condition of Egypt: and the chimera of the Mediter- 
ranean being naturally a French lake was never more 
firmly believed by the French ministry than at a 
moment when it was fancied that the independence 
of Egypt, once guaranteed by France, would neces- 
sarily compel the Viceroy to close the overland route 
to India against England. 

In the midst of this confusion Rescuip Pacta, 
who had been absent from Constantinople on a diplo- 
matic visit to Paris, re-appeared upon the scene. As 
a thorough statesman, he clearly perceived that the 
first condition for the future existence of ‘Turkey was 
the restoration of that unity which had rendered 
the empire so strong during the earlier period of its 
career. In his opinion the only possibility of regenera- 
tion lay in the amelioration of the principles of 
government, and in their assimilation to an Kuropean 
and constitutional model. To carry this into effect 
the first step was to reconcile the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, by making such concessions as would 
insure them against the arbitrary proceedings of the 
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Osmanli, and by giving them a guarantee that these 
concessions would be maintained. 

To Reschid Pacha the Ottoman empire is indebted 
for the organic law of equality, tolerance, and per- 
sonal freedom and security, for the abolition of mer- 
cantile monopolies, for the establishment of sanitary 
regulations, for the submission of the provinces, for 
the concentration of political power, for the advan- 
tageous stipulations of 1840 with the great Cabinets 
of Europe, and for the commercial treaties which 
have been concluded with most of the foreign 
States. 

Under these circumstances he drew up the famous 
Hatti-Sheriff of Gilhanie, which in the most com- 
prehensive manner attacked all the existing abuses. 
These were not restricted, ‘unfortunately, to any 
branch of the administration—for all—Finances, 
Justice, and Government—were in an equally deplor- 
able condition. It was fortunate for the young 
Sultan that he possessed a servant like Reschid 

Pacha, who was not only capable of recognising these 
— defects, but of proposing measures which could insure 
their removal. 

This great idea did not remain a mere written 
law—a monument of good intentions unrealised—a 
barren expression of what was required: it was 
carried into practice with as much uncompromising 
determination as it had been conceived with recti- 
tude, penetration, and patriotism. It is now the law 
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of the land, virtually applied, and universally 
respected. The substance speaks for itself, and needs 
no comment. It may not, however, be generally 
known by those who are little acquainted with the 
state of Turkey, that it was not an increase of privilege 
granted by a sovereign to his subjects, in compliance 
with their assertion of right, more or less seditiously 
expressed, as is generally the case when power yields 
to numbers: but it was originated by the Government 
and in a manner it was forced upon the people, who 
were endowed with the best prerogatives of enlight- 
ened Government, as it were in spite of themselves. 
Not being a concession extorted—there was no danger 
of its realisation being evaded, as has so often been the 
case in other countries: and the change having been 
seriously undertaken, was conscientiously effected.* 

As we have already said, the task was one of im 
mense difficulty, but we think it will be proved in the 
course of this volume, that it has been effected. A 
mere comparison of the condition of Turkey in 1839 
and in 1854, will shew how much has been already 
done. We do not pretend to deny that much is still 
left for quieter times: but we may accept the present 
amelioration as a very valuable instalment of the 
great work. If the Allied Powers only recognize the 
duties which have devolved upon them through their 
interference in the present war, we may fully antici- 
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pate that Turkey will eventually become a great and 
prosperous country. The raw material is ready to 
hand: and, by skilful manipulation can be rendered 
most valuable; but it will be a work of time. Many 
will turn back with disgust from the task: but when- 
ever our Government once perceives the importance 
of Turkey—not merely as an European necessity, 
for the purpose of maintaining the balance of power— 
but as a country, which presents the finest field for 
religious and commercial enterprize, we feel assured 
that the labour bestowed will be abundantly repaid. 

Those writers who have represented the Turks as 
utterly effete, and as only encamped in Europe, na- 
turally ignore any hope of regeneration; but such is 
not. the case. | 

Turkey was not a corpse, but a body paralysed : it 
revived as soon as the enlightenment of the present 
generation recalled it to life, and the rare and inter- 
esting spectacle is presented of a country having 
totally altered its political condition in the short 
space of sixteen years, through the spirited and 
patriotic exertions of a few individuals, while that 
salutary change promises to be permanent, because 
the system will be continued by the pupils and 
imitators of those few eminent Statesmen, each of 
whom is surrounded by a chosen band of disciples 
brought up m their principles. 

The most experienced of European politicians 
have been deceived in this issue of the adversities of 
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the Ottoman empire; the current predictions of its 
approaching and inevitable downfal have been belied, 
and no pride of intellect need to take umbrage at the 
failure of predictions in this respect, for it is not a 
common occurrence in the history of the world that 
a new power should arise on the ruins of an old one, 
without the loss of independence during that period 
of transition, which usually seals the fate of nations 
so situated, and overthrows them to make room for 
another domination.* 

On the same subject the ‘Moniteur Ottoman’ also 
wrote in the following glowing words: 

If, therefore, the Turks are only encamped in Europe, 
it cannot be asserted that it is their treatment of 
strangers that has given rise to this idea of precarious 
occupancy: the hospitality they offer their guests is 
not that of the tent, nor is it that of the laws; for 
the Mussulman code, in its double civil and religious 
character, is inapplicable to those professing another 
religion; hut they have done more, they have granted 
to the stranger the safeguard of his own laws, exer- 
cised by functionaries of his own nation. In this 
privilege, so rich in benefits and in consequences, 
shines forth the admirable spirit of true and lofty 
hospitality. 

In Turkey, and there alone, does hospitality pre- 
sent itself; great, noble, and worthy of its honourable 
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name; not the shelter of a stormy day, but that 
shelter which, elevating itself from a simple move- 
ment of humanity, to the dignity of a political recep- 
tion, combines the future with the present. When 
the stranger has placed his foot on the land of the 
Sultan, he is saluted guest (Mussafir)! To the chil- 
dren of the west, who have confided themselves to 
the care of the Mussulman, hospitality has been 
granted with these two companions—civil liberty 
according to the laws, commercial liberty, according 
to the laws of nature and of reason. 

The Turks only require an impulse; naturally 
apathetic and prone to belicve in the immutable 
decrees of their destiny, they have fostered such 
feelings by the strict isolation which they have 
preferred to maintain. Those barriers are now broken 
down; they are forced into communion with their 
European allies, and can only benefit by this contact. 
The desired impulse will be given, and we shall soon 
find the Turks as eager for reform as their, best 
friends can desire. At the same time the progress of 
the war can only serve to fuse the nationalities ; 
Christians and Turks will join in one common bond 
of self-defence as soon as the great humbug of Russian 
civilization is exploded. The arbitrary treatment the 
inhabitants of the Principalities received at the hands 
of Gortschakoff and his myrmidons will have its best 
effect in dissipating those notions which Russian 
emissaries have so sedulously propagated,—that the 
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White Tzar was anxious for the welfare of his co- 
religionists, and only commenced the war to secure 
them the immunities which they had already enjoyed 
since 1840. 

In short, the present war may be regarded as the 
most fortunate event that could have occurred for 
Turkey. That country has acquired friends among 
the Western Powers, who are inclined to act from 
disinterested motives, and, on the other hand, has 
been freed from the clutches of Russia. The future, 
however, must depend chiefly on herself: if she will 
go hand-in-hand with France and England, and act 
up to the spirit of the Hatti-Sheriff of Gulhanie, we 
can require no more. If, howéver, the Government 
is too blind to take warning by the past, and obsti- 
nately forgets that “‘ union is strength,” no exertions 
on our part will be sufficient to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. The elements of de- 
struction are known; and it will entirely depend 
upon the degree of moderation evinced in the cure, 
whether this question be satisfactorily solved. 

For our own part, we are inclined to regard the 
matter in the most favourable point of view, and 
believe that Abd-ul-Medjid and his councillors will 
do all in their power to effect that union of the 
people of Turkey which will render the nation strong 
at home and abroad; and we have reason to think 
that our readers will agree with us when they have 
perused the following pages, showing the very great 
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progress that has already been made in the path of 
social reform. 

In conclusion, we will quote a passage from a work 
of great merit,* which will afford considerable encou- 
ragement to those who regard Turkey and its pro- 
gress with a favourable glance. ‘‘On the chances of 
re-organization of the Turkish empire, I have one 
important remark to make. A man who would be 
considered in England perfectly ignorant, may be in 
Turkey, if he is only honest, an able and excellent 
administrator, because he has no general questions to 
vrapple with—no party opinions to follow—no letter 
of plun to consult; because not only is he never 
called on to decide «and interfere in questions of ad- 
ministration and finance, but his power is only 
honestly exercised when he prevents interference 
with the natural self-adjustment of interests. There- 
fore it is that Europeans form a false estimate or an 
erroneous standard of the administrative capacity of 
the Turks, and add to the real dangers which sur- 
round Turkey, others gratuitously suggested by’ their 
European prejudices. 

“A Turkish reformer requires 10 Instruction in fund 
or bunk mysteries—none in bankruptcy laws—none in 
the techniculities of conveyancing—none in corporate 
rights: there are no laws of entail or of primogeni- 
ture to be discussed vr amended. In fact, there ure 
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no systematic evils: the reformer requires but honesty 
and firmness of purpose. Taking in all things the 
law as it is, he has to restore, or rather to fix the 
currency, to separate the judicial from the civil 
authority, to reduce the Pachas to their real func- 
tions of prefects of police; he has to organize the 
army, and then all reforms ought to cease.” 
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THE TANZIMAT. 


ALTHOUGH the reforms proposed by the Tanzimat . 
had long been the earnest desire of Sultan Mahmud, 
they were not carried into effect until the accession 
of his son Abd-ul-Medjid, on the Ist of July, 1839. 
Four months later, on the 8rd November, the Tanzi- 
mat was established by the celebrated Hatti-Sheriff 
of Giilhanie. On that day, so memorable in the his- 
tory of Turkish regeneration, numerous tents were 
raised in the gardens of the imperial palace of Pop 
Kapu, known by the name of Giilhanie, and crowds 
of Ingh dignitaries were assembled, including the 
representatives of the Foreign Courts, while troops 
were drawn up in the neighbouring streets and 
squares. On the arrival of the youthful Sultan, the 
Patriarchs of the Greek and Armenian Church, the 
Chief Rabbi of the Jews, and deputations of the dif- 
ferent corporations, together with the members of 
the Government, followed by their employés, were | 
admitted to his presence. The Chiefs of the Ulema 
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and the chief General Officers of the Empire took 
their places. The Grand Vizir presented the Hatti- 
Sheriff to Reschid Pacha, who read the important 
document in a loud voice, which emanated from the 
imperial will, and laid the foundation of the new 
Constitution of Turkey. It is so interesting, that we 
have quoted it zn extenso, for it will form the basis of 
all the details to which we shall henceforth have 
occasion to refer. 

“Tt is well known that during the early ages of 
the Ottoman monarchy the glorious precepts of the 
Koran and the laws of the empire were ever held in 
honour. In consequence of this the empire increased 
in strength and greatness, and all the population, 
without exception, acquired a high degree of welfare 
and prosperity. 

“For 150 years a succession of Incidents and 
various causes have checked this obedience to the 
sacred code of the law, and to the regulations which 
emanate from it, and the previous internal strength 
and prosperity have been converted into weakness 
and poverty; for in truth an empire loses all its 
stability when it ceases to observe its laws. 

‘¢ These considerations have been ever present to 
our mind, and since the day of our accession to the 
throne, the thought of the public good, of the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the provinces, and the 
alleviation of the national burthens, has not ceased 
to claim our entire attention. If we take into consié 
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deration the geographical position of the Ottoman 
provinces, the fertility of the soil, and the aptness and 
intelligence of the inhabitants, we shall attain the 
conviction that, by applying ourselves to discover 
efficacious methods, the result which, with the aid of 
God, we hope to obtain, will be realized within a few 
years. 

“Thus, then, full of confidence in the help of the 
Most High, supported by the intercession of our 
Prophet, we consider it advisable to attempt by new 
institutions to obtain for the provinces composing the 
Ottoman Empire the benefits of a good administra- 
tion. | 

‘¢'These institutions will principally refer to these 
topics :— 

- “J, The guarantees, which will insure our subjects 
perfect security for their lives, their honour, and their 
fortune. 

“2. A regular method of establishing and collecting 
the taxes. 

“3. An equally regular method of recruiting, 
levying the army, and fixing duration of the service. 

“In truth, are not life and honour the most precious 
blessings in existence? What man, whatever may be 
his detestation of violence, could refrain from having 
recourse to it, and thereby injuring the government 
and his country, if his life and honour are exposed to 
danger If, on the contrary, he enjoys perfect 
security in this respect, he will not forget his loyalty, 
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and all his acts will conduce to the welfare of the 
government and his fellow subjects. 

‘Tf there is no security for their fortune, all listen 
coldly to the voice of their Prince and country ; none 
attend to the progress of the common weal, absorbed as 
they are in their own troubles. If, on the other hand, 
the citizen possesses in confidence his property, of 
whatever kind it may be, then, full of ardour for his 
own affairs, the sphere of which he strives to extend, 
in order to increase that of his own enjoyments, he 
daily feels the love for his Prince and his country 
growing more fervent in his heart. These sentiments 
become within him the source of the most laudable 
actions. 

“It is of the highest importance to regulate the 
imposition of the taxes, as the State, which, in the 
defence of its territory, is forced into various ex- 
penses, cannot procure the money necessary for the 
army and the other branches of the service, save by 
contributions levied on its subjects. 

‘“ Although, thanks to God, our subjects have been 
for some time delivered from the scourge of monopolies, 
falsely regarded hitherto as a source of revenue, a 
fatal practice still exists, although it can only have the 
most disastrous consequences ; it is that of the venal 
concessions known by the name of Llt:zam. 

“ Under this system, the civil and financial ad- 
minstration of a province is entrusted to the arbitrary 
will of an individual, that is, at times to the iron hand 
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of the most violent and covetous passions, for, if the 
administrator is not good, he cares for nothing but 
his own advantage. 

‘‘Tt is therefore necessary that, in future, each 
member of the Ottoman society should be taxed in a 
ratio to his fortune and his faculties, and that nothing 
further should be demanded from him. 

“Tt is also necessary that special laws should 
fix and limit the expenses of our forces on land 
and sea. 

‘‘ Although, as we have said, the defence of the 
country is an important consideration, and that it is 
the duty of all the inhabitants to furnish soldiers for 
this end, it is necessary to establish laws to regulate 
the contingent which each district should furnish 
according to the requirements of the moment, and 
to reduce the time of active military service to four 
or five years. For it 1s both committing an injustice 
and inflicting « deadly blow on the agriculture and 
industry of the country, to take, without regard to 
the respective population of the districts, more from 
one and less from another than they are able to 
furnish ; at the same time, it 1s reducing the soldiers to 
despair, and contributing to the depopulation of the 
country, to retain them during their whole life in the 
service. 

“In fine, without the various laws whose necessity 
has been recognised, the Empire can neither possess 
strength, nor wealth, nor prosperity, nor tranquillity : 
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on the contrary, it will expect them all from the 
existence of these new laws. 

‘For this reason, in future, the cause of every 
accused party will be tried publicly, in conformity 
with our divine law; and until a regular sentence has 
been pronounced, no one can put another to death, 
secretly or publicly, by poison, or any other form of 
punishment. 

‘No one will be permitted to assail the honour of 
any one, whosoever he may be. 

‘Every person will enjoy the possession of his pro- 
perty of every nature, and dispose of it with the most 
perfect liberty, without anyone being able to impede 
him : thus, for example, the innocent heirsof a criminal 
will not be deprived of their legal rights, and the 
property of the criminal will not be confiscated. 

‘These imperial concessions extend to all our 
subjects, whatever religion or sect they may belong 
to; they will enjoy them without any exception. 

‘‘ Perfect security is, therefore, granted by us to 
the inhabitants of the empire, with regard to their 
life, their honour, and their fortune, as the sacred 
text of our law demands. 

“With reference to the other points, as they 
must be regulated by the concurrence of enlightened 
opinions, our Council of Justice (augmented by as 
Many new members as may be deemed necessary), to 
whom will be adjoined, on certain days which we 
shall appoint, our Ministers and the notables of the 
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Empire, will meet for the purpose of establishing the 
fundamental laws on those points relating to the 
security of life and property, and ‘the imposition of 
the taxes. Every one in these assemblies will state 
his ideas freely, and give his opinion. 

“ The laws relating to the regulations of the mili- 
tary service will be discussed by the Military Council, 
holding its mectings at the Palace of the Seraskier. 
As soon as a law is decided upon, it will be presented 
to us, and in order that it may be eternally valid 
and applicable, we will confirm it by our sanction, 
written above it with our Imperial hand. 

‘As these present institutions are solely intended 
for the regeneration of religion, Government, the 
nation, and the Empire, we engage to do nothing 
which may be opposed to them. 

‘“As a pledge for our promise, we intend, after 
having deposited them in the hall which contains the 
glorious relics of the Prophet, in the presence of all 
the Ulema and Grandees of the Empire, to take an 
oath in the name of the Almighty, and cause the 
Ulema and Grandees also to swear to that effect. 

‘ After that, any one of the Ulema or Grandees, or 
any other person whatsoever who violates these insti- 
tutions, will undergo, without regard to rank, consi- 
deration, or credit, the punishment appointed for his 
guilt when proven. A penal code will be drawn up 
to this effect. 


‘* As all the functionaries of the Empire will receive 
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from this day a ‘suitable salary, and those whose 
functions are not at present sufficiently rewarded will 
be advanced, a rigorous law will be passed against 
the traffic in favours and appointments (richvet), 
which the divine laws reprove, and which is one of 
the principal causes of the decay of the Empire. 

‘“‘The enactments thus made, being a complete 
renovation and alteration in ancient usages, this 
Imperial rescript will be published at Constantinople 
and in all the towns of our Empire, and will be 
officially communicated to all the Ambassadors of 
friendly Powers residing in Constantinople, in order 
that they may be witnesses of the concession of these 
institutions, which, with the favour of the Almighty, 
will endure for ever. 

‘May the All-powerful God have us all in His holy 
Keeping ! 

‘May those who commit any act contrary to the 
present institutions be the objects of the Divine male- 
diction, and eternally deprived of every kind of hap- 
piness ! ” 

Reschid Pacha then handed the Hatti-Sheriff to 
the Grand Vizir, who pressed it to his lips and fore- 
head. The Sheikh-ul-Islam pronounced a prayer, 
and the artillery fired a salute from all the batteries 
of Constantinople. The cortége proceeded to the 
hall, where the oaths were taken, after an address, 
which the Sultan made, enjoining obedience, and the 
ceremony was concluded. 
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Although there appears something curious in the 
above document, which starts by imputing the de- 
cline of the state principally to the transgression of 
the old laws, and then proceeds to adopt new regula- 
tions in the state, and then ends by praising the re- 
storation of old manners and customs, as the sole 
means of salvation: still we must bear in mind, that 
there were numerous parties to be pleased in Cons- 
tantinople, and that it was necessary to satisfy the 
demands of the Reformers, without outraging the 
feelings of the old Turkish party, who saw in the dis- 
obedience to the Koran, the real cause of the deca- 
dence of the Empire. 

The principal objects of Reform, consequently, were: 
the security of life and property to all subjects of the 
Turkish Empire, without reference to their religion ; 
a regular mode of taxation; and, lastly, an equally 
regular method of conscription. These three mea- 
sures formed the basis and starting-point of the whole 
system of Reform. In fact, the Tanzimat, which was 
established soon afterwards, and which the Imperial 
Government from that time has followed with the most 
praiseworthy perseverance, is not merely confined to 
the amelioration of the political, civil, and adminis- 
trative condition of the Empire; but it has been even 
extended to the persons forming the Imperial suite, 
which it strives to reduce each year, by abolishing a 
multitude of functionaries, who are not merely use- 
less but expensive. 
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The first innovations were made by Mahmud II, 
in his divan. It had been the usage for the Sultan 
to abstain from all personal contact with his subjects, 
as being too familiar, and weakening that awful and 
mysterious respect which a being so remote and invisi- 
ble should possess. The Sultan, therefore, formerly sent 
in his opinion and dictation in writing, never conde- 
scending to a personal communication ; but Mahmud, 
by sitting in council with the members, and giving 
his opinion, encouraged the others to do the same, 
and thus approximated to a certain form of debate, 
and freedom of opinion and language. 

Another great change also took place in the system 
of the provincial Government. Formerly every Go- 
vernor was a feudal Baron, who had absolute power 
of life and death over all in his Pachalic, and the 
wave of his hand was sufficient to decide the fate of 
any man. One of the first acts of Mahmud, when 
he found himself a free agent, was a firman directed 
to the Muzzelim, Aghas, and Pachas, that they 
should not presume to inflict themselves the punish- 
ment of death on any man, whether Raya or Turk, 
unless authorized by a legal sentence pronounced by 
the Cadi, and regularly signed by the Judge. Even 
then an appeal was allowed to the criminal to one of 
the Cazi-askers of Asia or Europe, and finally to 
the Sultan himself, if the criminal chose to persist in 
his appeal. 

The Tanzimat may, consequently, be divided into 
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four distinct parts: the Government or Councils of 
the Ottoman Empire; the administration, or the finan- 
cial and administrative division of the Empire ; 
the judicial offices; and the military appointments. 
These we will proceed to examine in detail. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 


THe Government of Turkey is formally an absolute 
Monarchy, but in reality is restricted not only by the 
institutions and conditions of the sovereignty, but 
also by the manners of the people, which here, more 
than in any other country, modify and limit it to a 
certain extent. The Sovereign assumes the title of 
Padishah of the Osmanli. This title, derived from 
the Persian pad (protector) and Shah (King), is the 
exclusive title of the Ottoman Sovereigns in the 
East. Francis I was the first and for a long time 
the sole Christian Monarch whom the Turks dis- 
tinguished by the title of Padishah. The Emperor 
of Germany was only known by the Turks under the 
name of Nemtchi tchacari (Cesar of Germany) : the 
Tzars of Russia, as Moskov tchari, or Rousia tchari. 
It was not till 1774, by the treaty of Kudjuk Kainardji, 
that the Empress Catharine II obtained the title of 
Ve Padishaki in addition to her other designations. 
In December, 1805, Napoleon was recognised with 
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the double appellations of Imperathor Vé Padishah. 
Since that time the title has been extended to nearly 
all the European Sovereigns in alliance with the 
Porte. | | 

The coronation and consecration customary with 
the Western Monarchs, are represented with the Ot- 
toman Sultans by the ceremony of the taklidi seif, or 
the investiture with the sabre, which takes place on 
the 5th or 6th day after the accession. The new Em- 
peror, followed by all the grand dignitaries, and the 
body of Ulema, proceeds to the Mosque of Eyoub, 
revered on account of containing the tomb of Eyoub, 
the cherished disciple of the Prophet; and it is there 
that the Sheikh of the Dervishes girds on him the 
sabre of Osman with the usual ceremonies. 

The Sultan is the representative and depository of 
the law, having the sole charge of its execution: he 
can even make modifications in certain parts, pro- 
vided that he does not alter its essential and funda- 
mental character. His decrees are called Hatti-She- 
riffs, or Hatti-humaioun, or simply hat. 

‘In the most despotic Empire,” says d’Olivier* on 
this subject, ‘“ the will of the Sovereign is limited, 
circumscribed, or fettered by laws or customs, which 
he cannot call in question without danger ; such is 
the Ottoman Empire. As successor of the Chalifes, 
the Sultan ynites in himself every power; he is So- 


* Voyage a Constantinople. | 
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vereign absolute, legislator, Pontiff, and supreme 
chief of religion: he may create, change, and modify, 
according to his pleasure, the laws of the state; he 
establishes the imposts and taxes which he judges ne- 
cessary; he disposes at his will of the eminent 
places, administrative and military, religious and ju- 
dicial, of the Empire; he is master of the life and 
fortune of his officers, and the agents he keeps in 
pay : however, he would find insurmountable obstacles, 
if he meddled with the fundamental laws deposited in 
the book of the Prophet, and even with most of those 
which custom immemorial has rendered, as it were, as 
sacred as the others. In establishing imposts, he 
takes care not to overburthen the people, ever ready 
to manifest their indignation, to rise, to demand the 
head of the Vizir, to depose the Sultan, and proceed 
to all sorts of excesses. In the appointment of law- 
yers, he generally respects rank and seniority of ser- 
vice, because he would be afraid to irritate and stir 
up to rebellion the august and formidable body of the 
Ulema: in short, he neither can legally put to death 
a simple individual, nor usurp his property, without a 
previous trial, or a sentence of the lawyers.” 

The Sultan exercises his double authority in the 
legislature and the executive either directly or by 
means of two eminent persons, who form, as it were, 
the keystone of the Turkish Government; these are, 
the Sadri-azam, or Grand Vizir, and the Mufti, or 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. 


see sd | 
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The office of Grand Vizir was instituted in the 
year 132 of the Hegira (750 a.D.), by the first 
Abasside Chalife. The word, borrowed from the 
Arabic, properly signifies Porter, in order to show 
that the person entrusted with this office bears the 
whole burthen of public affairs. In fact, the Grand 
Vizir is the supreme chief of the administration, and 
all the other Ministers are placed under his authority 
in their allotted functions. Nothing is presented for 
the sanction of the Sultan except through him; 
nothing is decided which does not pass through his 
hands prior tv execution. Ife presides over the 
Privy Council, appoints to a majority of the offices, 
commands the Army in person, or by means of sub- 
stitutes: in short, he is the head of the executive 
power, but only exercises it as the delegate and in 
the name of the Sultan. The functions of the Grand 
Vizir are conferred on him by virtue of a Hatti-She- 
riff, which the Sultun sends him on his elevation to 
the Vizirial post. 

But the greater the power of the Grand Vizir, the 
greater is his responsibility. He is accountable both 
to the Sovereign and to the people, for the acts of in- 
justice which he commits, for the unfortunate result 
of his administration, for the extortions which he 
does not repress; he is accountable, above all, for 
the unexpected dearness of provisions, for too fre- 
quent fires, and for the defeats of the armies—all the 
misfortunes of the Sultan are attributed to him. 
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The sword, continually suspended over his head, 
strikes him equally whether he displease the people, 
or disoblige the Sultan. 

Secretly attacked by those who are ambitious of 
his place, by those whom he has dissatisfied, or to 
whom he has done an ill office; surrounded by snares, 
and exposed to every shaft, it is extremely rare for 
a Vizir to grow old in the dangerous post which he 
occupies, unless he possesses the difficult art of 
making the great tremble, of rendering himself be- 
loved by the people, and necessary to the Sultan. 
The other Ministers, obliged to conter with the Grand 
Vizir and to take his orders, disburthen themselves 
on him of all the responsibilities attached to their ad- 
ministration, and the counsellors by whom he is sur- 
rounded cannot save him when his ruin is resolved 
on. At liberty to follow or reject their advice, there 
remain for him neither pretexts nor excuses: it is to 
him alone that the sovereign power is intrusted, and 
it is for him alone to give an account. 

By the side of the Grand Vizir, and in the same 
rank, is placed the Sheikh-ul-Islam (the Ancient of 
Islamism), also called the Mufti. His principal 
functions are the interpretation of the law, which is 
a most important charge in a country where the law 
is all-in-all. The Chief of the Ulema, or a body both 
judicial and religious, but being himself neither 
priest nor magistrate, except in some exceptional 
cases, he is Keeper of the Seals, Grand Master of 
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the University, and Dean of the Schools. He so far 
shares in the exercise of the legislative power, that 
his fetva is necessary to render every desire and every 
act emanating from the sovereign authority valid. 
But this fetva, formerly so formidable, is at present 
only a judicial formality rather than a legislative act. 
The Sheikh-ul-Islam occupies the same rank in the 
hierarchy as the Grand Vizir, and receives, like him, 
with the title of Highness, a monthly salary of 
100,000 piastres (£1,000). 

The Grand Vizir and the Sheikh-ul-Islam form, 
with the Ministers of State and several high func- 
tionaries holding ministerial rank, the Privy Council. 

It is composed of the following members :— 

The Grand Vizir, President and Minister of the 
Interior, with the rank of Marshal. 

The Sheikh-ul-Islam, Principal of the Court of 
Cassution, Minister of Justice and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

The Seraskier, or Minister of War, Imperial Palace 
and Lord Marshal. 

The Capudan Pacha, Minister of Marine, Grand 
Admiral, and Inspector of Seas. 

The Grand Master of Artillery, and Governor- 
General of all the Fortresses. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs.* 


* This is the ancient Reis Effendi, which office was suppressed 
by Sultan Mahmud, and instead of it the Director of Foreign 
Affairs appointed. 
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The Minister of Finance. 

The President of the Council of War. 

The Storekeeper-General. 

The Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 

The Mustechar or Councillor of the Grand Vizir, 
performing the duties of Minister of the Home De- 
partment. 

The ancient Kiaya-Beg, which office was abolished 
by Mahmud, and the Director of the Home Depart- 
ment appointed. 

The Intendant-General of Police. 

The President of the Council of State. 

The Master of the Mint. 

The Intendant of Vakufs. 

The name of “‘ The Divan,” or the Porte, or 
Sublime Porte, is also given to the Privy Council, 
nearly in the same sense as we talk in Europe of the 
Cabinet of St James, or the Cabinet of the Tuleries. 
The Sublime Porte is properly the Palace of the Grand 
Vizir, where the great Chancery of the State is held. 

The Privy Council meets twice a week, in ordinary 
cases, under the Presidency of the Grand Vizir, and 
deliberates on all the measures of general interest, 
principally those which have reference to foreign po- 
licy. Sometimes, in consequence of the urgency and 
gravity of the case, the Grand Vizir and Ministers 
form themselves into a separate Secret Council, in 
order to accelerate the action of the Executive. But 
it is very rare for the day or place of these conferences 
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to be known beforehand, at which the Sultan is pre- 
sent, and which are always kept most secret. 

To each of the different ministerial departments, 
with the exception of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, permanent Councils are attached which 
discuss propositions and prepare the projects of ame- 
lioration. They are ten in number. 

I. At the head of these Councils is the COUNCIL OF 
STATE AND OF JUSTICE, or SUPREME COUNCIL, insti- 
tuted in 1840. It is composed of a President, ex 
officio member of the Privy Council, nine Councillors, 
and two Secretaries. The manner, as well as form 
of its deliberations, has been determined by special 
regulations, proposed by the Council of Ministers and 
approved of by the Sultan. 

The functions of the Supreme Council are, in cer- 
tain respects, the same as those of our Council of State ; 
that is, they are appointed to prepare the laws, which 
are afterwards promulgated under the form of impe- 
rial decrees. Thus, for instance, in 1839 and fol- 
lowing years, this Council was intrusted with the 
duty of regulating the taxes, as well as the organic 
laws which formed the basis of the Constitution of 
Giillhanie. The regulations relutive to the military 
service formed the sole exception, for they were in- 
trusted to the Council of War. 

All that regards the legislation and internal ad- 
ministration falls under this department. The Go- 
vernor-Generals and Extraordinary Envoys sent into 
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the provinces, receive their firman and their official 
and secret instructions from this body. It also gives 
its advice in the reports of the Governors, as well as 
the complaints of the subjects which are transmitted 
to it through the Grand Vizir. Once annually, on 
the first of Moharrem (the first day of the Mussul- 
man year) the Sultan visits, either in private, or in 
state, the Council of State, and after receiving an ac- 
curate statement of the condition of affairs, as well as 
of the labours of the past year, he calls the attention 
of the Council to the various projects which will be 
submitted to it during the course of the present year, 
and ends by an address in which he expresses his ad- 
miration or his anger. 

As Court of Justice, the Supreme Council is cog- 
nizant of all crimes against the State, as well as 
abuses committed by high functionaries of the Em- 
pire, during the performance of their duties. It also 
revises all sentences in criminal cases, and no capital 
condemnation can be executed, through the whole 
Empire, until it has received the express sanction of | 
the Sultan, given in the report of the Council, to 
which the local authorities transmit the evidence and 
the finding. 

II. THe Covuncit oR Commission oF Pustic In- 
STRUCTION, which is under the surveillance of the 
Council of State, and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is composed of a President, eight members, 


and two secretaries. 
pd 2 
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III. Tae Counci, or War is divided into two 
sections: the Council of War, properly so called, and 
the Council of the Organization of the reserve; and 
is composed in its entirety of fifteen members, among 
whom are a President and a secretary, selected from 
the General Officers of the Army and the function- 
aries of the first and second rank. 

IV. THE COUNCIL OF THE ORDNANCE is composed 
of a President, six members and a secretary. 

V. Tne Council oF THE ADMIRALTY is composed 
of a President, seven members, and two secretaries. 

VI. Tne <Aupir OFFICE is composed of 4 
President, eleven members, functionaries of the first 
and second rank, and two secretaries. 

VI. THe Counci, or AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC 
Works is composed of the Minister of Commerce 
aud Public Works, of six Councillors, and a secretary. 

VII. Tur Mint is composed of the Director of 
the Mint as President, of five members and a secre- 
tary. 

IX. THe Counci, oF Ponce is composed of the 
Sub-director of Police as President and twelve mem- 
bers. 

X. THE Council, or MiniTraRy MANUFACTURES has 
been only recently instituted. It 1s composed of 
only four members, under the Presidency of a General 
of Division. 

In addition to these Councils, attached to the 
different Ministries, in order to further the progress 
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of the administration, and to prepare the questions 
which require solution, we must mention the State 
Chancery, comprising the majority of the superior and 
inferior employés, called by the title of Kalemzé, from 
the directors-general of the ministries, down to simple 
clerks. 

It is composed of five orders of functionaries, the 
highest of which is on the same level with thegrade 
of ferik (general of division) in the military ranks, 
which are the basis of the Turkish hierarchy. The 
first and second ranks each contain two classes. 

To this category belongs the terdjuman odassi or 
staff of translators, one of the most beneficial creations 
of the reform. This office, which is under the super- 
intendence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was es- 
tablished just after the Greek insurrection of 1821, 
when the removal of the Fanariotes from public affairs 
rendered it necessary to create a College for the inter- 
national relations of the Porte. This office has pro- 
duced the most eminent men in Turkey, not only in 
diplomacy, but also in all the branches of the admin- 
istration. . 

THE FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Under the first three Sultans, the Ottoman possessions 
were divided into small Governments, called Livas or 
Sandjaks, that is to say, flags, whose Mir-livas or 
Sandjak Beys received a horse-tail, as a distinctive 
mark of command. They obeyed two Governors- 
General, the one for Roumelia, the other for Anatolia, 
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the names by which, at that "time, the countries under 
the Ottoman dominion in Europe and Asia were 
divided. They were distinguished by the title of 
Begler Bey or Mir-miran, and had two or three 
tails. 

At a later date, under Sultan Murad III, the Em- 
pire was divided into great Governments (Eyalets), 
each composed of several Livas. The Governors of 
these Eyalets were called Vizirs or Pashas, with three 
horse-tails, and the Governors of the Livas were 
raised to the rank of Mirmiran or Pashas of two tails. 
This division lasted till 1834, the date at which Sultan 
Mahmud established a new classification of the Im- 
perial provinces, containing 28 Governments, 31 Sand- 
jaks, and 54 independent Voivodies. 

At the present time the Ottoman Empire is divided 
into 386 General Governments, of which Turkey in 
Europe contains 15 Eyalets, Asia, 18, and Africa, 3. 

At the head of each Eyalet there is a Governor- 
general the supreme head of the administration. His 
powers are very extensive. Ife cun suspend and re- 
move, at his own responsibility, the Governors of the 
livas, the Mudirs of’ the districts, the members of the 
municipal Councils, the Chiefs of the Police, as well 
as all the civil functionaries of his Government. The 
Governor-General is assisted by a permanent Coun- 
cil, sitting in the chief town of the Eyalet, and 
meeting each weck on appointed days. This council 
is composed of a president, and two secretaries, 
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nominated by the Porte, and generally sent from Con- 
stantinople; of the Defterdar, or receiver-general of 
the finances, of the Metropolitan, either Greek or Ar- 
menian, and the Grand Rabbi; and of the Kodja 
Baschis, or delegates of the Turkish and Christian 
Municipalities. 

Each Liva, with the exception of the one under the 
direct superintendence of the Vali, is governed by a 
Kaimakam, who is in every respect subordinate to 
the Governor-General, whose lieutenant he in fact is. 
This functionary, assisted by the military Command- 
ant, watches over the recruiting which takes place 
every five years. He performs, with the members of 
the civil tribunal and the Medjlis or provincial council, 
the magisterial duties of the province, and presides 
over the collectors of the Impost, which is entrusted 
to a separate commission annually nominated by the 
municipality. In addition to the military force which 
he can summon to his assistance, the Kaimakam has 
immediately under his orders a company of gensdarmes, 
composed of 20 Kavas, 20 Seymens, and 20 Suvaris. 

The Cazas are governed by the Mudirs, assisted 
by a Council of Notables, and directing the financial 
administrative department of their district. The 
Mudirs were formerly appointed directly by the 
Porte, in all places where they received a salary above 
1,000 piastres ; in the other case they were merely 
confirmed by it, and proposed by the Governor. At 
the present day they are all nominated without dis- 
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tinction by the Governors, but the latter are per- 
sonally responsible for their conduct. 

The Nahias are presided over by a Mukhtar, or 
Kodja Baschi, clected by- the inhabitants, and per- 
forming simultancously the duties of mayor and 
receiver. 

As regards the financial administration, each Eya- 
let has a Defterdar (receiver-general), and cach Liva a 
Mal Mudiri (private receiver), who has also under 
his charge the management of various special receipts, 
such as the customs, port, quarantine, capitation, 
passports, fisheries, &c. Mach year he has his ac- 
counts examined by the Governor and the members of 
the Medjlis, and sends them to the Defterdar. The 
latter transmits them to the Council of the Fyalet, 
who examine them in their turn, and draw up a 
report. This report, with the vouchers, is sent to the 
Minister of Finance, through the Vali. 

The Mal Mudiri presides in the financial depart- 
ment over cach Mudir of the district. AI the pay- 
ments made to the different exchequers of the pro- 
vince are rendered valid by a receipt to which his 
seal is attached; they are useless without this condi- 
tion. The Defterdars have the same functions as the 
Mal Mudiri in their peculiar departments. 
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THE JUDICIAL OFFICES. 


TuRKEY is divided, with reference to the adminis- 
tration of justice— ) 

1. Into a SUPREME CourRT oF JUSTICE AND APPEAL, 
forming two Presidencies or chambers, one for Europe 
and one for Asia, which decide in the last instance. 
At the head of the former is the Cazi-asker (literally 
judge of the army) of Roumelia, assisted by ten 
grand honorary judges, or assessors, who hold the 
Presidency in turn for the period of a year. At the 
head of the second is the Cazi-asker of Anatolia, whose 
tribunal, also composed of ten assessors, is the second 
in the Empire. The two Cazi-askers are the chiefs 
of the magistracy, and, under the sanction of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, appoint to all the offices vacant in 
their respective departments. 

2. Into twenty-four MEVLEVIETS, or Grand Judicial 
Councils, at the head of which isa Mullah (Grand Judge), 
and containing a certain number of Cazas or ordinary 
tribunals. Constantinople and its suburbs form three 
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Mevleviets; the other twenty-one are spread over the 
provinces. 

3. Into Cazas, or ordinary tribunals, 126 in num- 
ber, including those which.sit at the chief town of the 
Mevleviet. These tribunals are composed of the 
Judge (Mullah or Cadi); of the Mufti, a species of 
solicitor-general, elected by the province from several 
candidates; of a Naib or Assistant-Judge ; of an Ayak 
Naib, or civil lieutenant; and of a Bach Kiatib, or 
Notary. In civil cases they decide in the first in- 
stance, and form 4a correctional tribunal, in conjunc- 
tion with the Governor of the Liva and the members 
of the Provincial Council. 

IV. Tue Invegion TRIBUNALS, at the head of which 
are the Naibs or Assistant-Judges, who perform the 
duties of Magistrates in the districts and parishes. 
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THE MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


TURKEY is divided into six camps or corps d’armeé 
(ordu), each composed of two divisions and six 
brigades (not including the reserve), spread over ten 
garrison districts. 

Each brigade is commanded by a General of Brigade 
(Liva), each division by a General of Division (Ferik). 
The whole order is under the command of a Field- 
Marshal ( Mushir). 

The following are the names of the orders, with 


their head-quarters : 
Head-Quarters. 


The Ordu of the Imperial Gyard - at Scutari. 
Constantinople ,, Constantinople. 


9 ” Roumelia = 95 Monastir. 
” ” Anatolia - ,, Karbrout. 
9 Arabia - ,, Damascus. 
” ” Izak a? Bagdhad. 


Besides the orders there are four detached corps; 
the first in Crete, the second at Tripoli, the third 
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at Tunis, the fourth, forming the central corps of 
Artillery, is spread over the various fortresses of the 
empire, in the Bosphorus, at the Dardanelles, in the 


Danube, in Servia, on the Adriatic, the Black Sea, 
&e. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT. 


THE Koran contains all the regulations referring to 
the religious and social life of the Mussulmans. As 
the source of all justice, and principle of every duty, 
it is the guide and constant object of study for the 
faithful, the only rule they consult almost hourly. 
But, unfortunately, this rule is not always thoroughly 
intelligible. Omissions and contradictions of every 
description are found in the Koran; to remedy and 
explain which is a body: of men, known by the name of 
the Ulema or learned—to distinguish them from the 
mass of the people, who were still grossly ignorant. 
They were originally men of great simplicity of life, 
who had embraced science through a sincere love for 
it; and who, through the extent of their learning, and 
the purity of their lives, acquired great authority 
among the faithful, who gradually grew into the 
habit of consulting the Ulema in every doubtful cir- 
cumstance of life. 

The importance of the Ulema was also increased 
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through the part they commenced to play in the 
ordinary ceremonies of marriages and funerals. l- 
though every Mussulman had the power of performing 
these rites, still they required certain usages which 
compelled the intercession of the Ulema. This inter- 
ference by degrees extended from purely religious acts 
to the different relations of civil life, as the religious 
and judicial codes were identical, and they soon com- 
menced playing an important part in the State. The 
power thus acquired was confirmed to them by the 
Chalifes formally intrusting in their hands the 
sacerdotal and judicial functions. 

The Ulema are divided into two branches : the 
judicial, composed of the interpreters of the law and 
the judges, and the religious, to which the Ministers 
of public worship belong. Originally, these two 
functions were confounded in the Ulema, as they had 
formerly been in the person of the sovereign: the 
Cadi would perform the sacerdotal offices, in the same 
way as the Imam, on leaving the Mosques, would 
take on himself the office of judge. At length there 
was a distinction established: the Cadis formed a 
separate body, who claimed the enjoyment of the 
judicial offices to the exclusion of the Imams, whose 
duties were restricted to preaching and the service of 
the Mosque. 

The judicial branch being twofold, owing to the dis- 
tinction originally established between the functions 
of the Mufti and those of the Cadi, the body of 
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Ulema contains three classes of functionaries. The 
administrators of justice, known by the generic name 
of Cadis: the doctors or interpreters of the law, 
called Muftis—the religious ministers, or Imams. 

The administration of justice contains the Naibs, 
Mullahs, Cazi-askers, &¢.—of whom a more de- 
tailed account will be afterwards given. 

The Muftis belong to the second grade of the 
Ulema, and rank immediately after the Mullahs, 
who form a part of the higher class. They consti- 
tute a body of about 200 members, all equal in rank, 
whose entire duties consist in delivering fetvas, to 
establish the right of parties who appear before the 
tribunals. This fetva is a species of opinion on the 
point in dispute, in which the difficulty and its 
solution are presented in the form of question and 
answer, written in small characters upon a piece of 
paper, about nine inches long and four wide, which 
the Mufti delivers to his client for the sum of 20 
paras. 

This fetva does not in any way prejudge the cause; 
it merely replies to a question of law, according to an 
invariable formula, which does away with any 
assimilation between the functions of Mufti and 
judge, which has been wrongly statel to exist. It 
happens at times that the two parties, after explaining 
their case to the Mufti, each obtain a favourable 
fetva. In such cases, the Cadi pronounces his decision 
according to his own judgment. But the Mufti is 
called upon to explain these contradictory fetvas: and 
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if he is convicted of having corrupted the spirit of the 
law, he is punished by the loss of his office, and by 
banishment. 

There is a Mufti to each district of the Caza, with 
the exception of the towns of Brusa and Nicomedia, 
which are adjoined to the capital. 

Their functions consist in interpreting the Koran 
and its commentaries, assisting at great assemblies, 
and giving their opinion on all the questions which are 
there agitated. These opinions frequently differ in 
matters of jurisprudence, but they are nearly the 
same in religious affairs; which causesthem all to be 
considered as orthodox. They are not judges of the 
town where they are placed, but only act in the 
capacity of lawyers. They are muderris and, as such, 
associated to the body of the Ulema; but they have 
renounced magistracy, and can only obtain the ad- 
vancement of being sent by favour to a more consider- 
able town. They are appointed for life by the Mufti 
of the capital, and have fixed salaries. 

The ministers of religion are known by the generic 
name of Imams, who, however, do not form a distinct 
and separate caste from the rest of the nation. No 
sacred character is conferred on them by ordination : 
summoned to perform the functions of Imam by the 
authorities, if the founder of the Mosque has not pro- 
vided specially for their support, there is nothing in 
their mode of life to distinguish them from the other 
inhabitants of the town. 

The Imams are divided into five classes, whose 
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number varies according to the wealth and extent of 
each Mosque. 

1. The Sheikhs, whose duty it is to preach a 
sermon after midday prayer on Friday. 

The Sheikhs of the imperial Mosques at Constanti- 
nople rank the highest in the Empire, and are ap- 
pointed by the Mufti; those of the other Mosques 
are named by the magistrate of the place, or of the 
district. 

They are members of the superior ccelesiastical 
synod of the Council, with rank and privileges nearly 
similar to those of our Bishops. 

2. The Khatibs who are employed in discharging, 
in imitation of the Prophet, and of the first Chalifes, 
and in the place of the Sultan who represents them, 
the functions of the Imameth or the priesthood, at 
the solemn prayer which takes place on the Friday, 
and of reciting the Khoutbe or public profession 
respecting the unity and the attributes of the Su- 
preme Being, accompanied by a prayer tor the pre- 
servation and prosperity of the Sultan, and for the 
success of his arms against the Infidels. They are 
appointed by a Hatti-Sheriff signed by the hand of 
the Sultan. 

3. The Imams, who recite in a loud voice, in the 
Mosques, five times a day, except at the solemn Fri- 
day’s prayer, the Namaz, which the persons present 
repeat in a low tone; they at the same time perform 
the ceremonies which accompany that prayer; assist 
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at circumcisions and interments; in a word, they dis- 
charge all the functions which worship requires. In 
the early ages of Muhammadanism, Jmam signified 
and designated the Pontiff, or the supreme chief of 
Islamism; the successors of the first four Chalifes 
took only the title of Imam-ul-Muslimin, Pontiff of 
the Mussulmans. The Doctors and Interpreters of 
the law were afterwards distinguished by it, but for 
some time past, it has only been given to the Minis- 
ters of religion. 

4, The Muezzin, whose duties consist in ascend- 
ing five times u day to the Minaret, there to pro- 
claim aloud the profession of faith of Muhammad, in- 
vite the Mussulmans to prayer, and sing various 
hymns on occasions of religious festivals. For that 
purpose, young nen, whose voice is clear, strong and 
sonorous, are chosen; for the Turks take a great 
pleasure in hearing good singing on the Minarets. 
In the little Mosques, the Muezzin sweep and arrange 
the carpets, light the lamps, &c.: but this function 
in the great ones, is reserved for other young men 
called Kayim 

In the greater part of the villages, and even in 
some Mosques of the towns, whose revenue is too 
limited, the Imam discharges at the same time the 
functions of Sheikh, Khatib, Imam, Muezzin, and 
Kayim. The Mosques of the second order, have no 
need of a Khatib, because they do not possess the 
right of celebrating the solemn prayer on Friday. 
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The Mosques are divided into three classes; the 
little Mosques, called Medjid or chapels, the larger 
Mosques, called Djamze (places of assembly), built by 
mothers of Sultans during their husbands’ lives, by 
Sultans’ daughters or sisters, or by other great per- 
sonages, and enjoying certain privileges. Of these 
Mosques there are about 227. Lastly, the Djamié-i- 
Salatrim (Imperial places of assembly), consisting of 
Mosques built by Sultans and Sultana Valide. The 
revenues of the Mosques vary of course according to 
the amonnt of property assigned by founders, or by 
subsequent benefactors, or according to the care and 
economy with which the funds are administered. It 
is difficult to obtain an account of these revenues, but 
according to the best accessible authority, those of 
the undermentioned Imperial Mosques were nearly as 
follows in 1842.* 

Aya Sofia, converted into a Mosque by Muhammad 
II, in 1453, the richest of all similar foundations in 
the Empire. 1,500,000 piastres. 

Eyub, erected by the same Prince in 1458, and 
entirely rebuilt by Selim III. 200,000 piastres. 

Muhammad II, terminated by that Prince in 
1469. 5,000 piastres. 

Of the twenty-six Mosques erected by Sultans, 
Validé Sultanas, and Sultans’ daughters, twelve were 
constructed by the founder of the above three. 


* White's ‘ Three years in Constantinople.’ 
EQ 
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Bajazet II, completed in 1505. 520,000 piastres. 

Selim I, finished in 1526. 290,000 piastres. 

Shah Zadeh (Prince’s), erected in 1549, by Soly- 
man the Magnificent, in honour of his eldest favourite 
son, Muhammad, who, with his younger brother 
Mustapha, was buried in the adjoining Mausoleum. 
230,000 piastres. 

Solyman I, founded in 1555, the most imposing 
and yet the most simple and chaste of all these stu- 
pendous edifices. 360,000 piastres. 

Achmet I, opened for Divine worship in 1614. 
From the convenience afforded by the contiguous Ak- 
Maidan, for the distribution of escorts, horses, and 
spectators, this Mosque has been selected for the 
great Imperial processions of the two Beirams and 
Mevlud, in preference to Aya Sofia or the Suleimanyé, 
both entitled to precedence. 710,000 piastres. 

Yeni (new) or Valide, between the Egyptian stairs 
and Baghtshi Kapussi stairs, erected in 1605, by 
Terhan Sultana, mother of .Muhammad IV. 360,000 
piastres. 

Yeni or Validé, erected in Galata, 1696, by Rabia 
Gulnush Sultana, mother of Mustapha II, and 
Achmet HI. This Mosque, with only one Minaret, 
is principally constructed of wood, and is far inferior 
to that erected by the same Princess at Scutari. 
115,000 piastres. 

Ayazma (Holy Fountain), founded by the foregoing 
at Scutari in 1711. 200,000 piastres. 
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Noori Osmanya (Light of Osman), finished by Os- 
man III, in 1745, and fully: described by Sir John 
Hobhouse, as the most graceful edifice in the city. 
240,000 piastres. 

Laleli (Tulip), founded in 1760, by Mustapha IIT. 
The name is not derived, as asserted by some, from 
the tulip form of the Minaret Galleries, but from a 
celebrated Sheikh, named Lala, who lived hard by, 
and was held in greater respect than the founder. 
135,000 piastres. 

Abd-ul-Hamid, at Stavros, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, founded by that Monarch in 1783. 
180,000 piastres. 

Selim III, erected in 1801, near the northern gate 
of the great Barracks of the Imperial Guard at Scu- 
tari. 150,000 piastres. 

Nusretya (The Victorious), founded in 1835, by 
the late Sultan Mahmud IJ, at Tophana. It is dis- 
tinguished for the admirable lightness and beauty of 
its Minarets, and their gilded pinnacles. 180,000 
piastres. 

The Ulema, generally recruited from the lower 
classes, have to undergo a novitiate both long and 
painful, whose slowness would weary minds less indo- 
lent and less resigned than those of the Osmanli 
usually are. The Alim, on leaving the Mektib, or 
primary school where the poor children of each dis- 
trict receive gratuitous elementary instruction up to 
the age of eleven or twelve, is forced to enter one of 
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the Medressés attached to the great Mosques, and 
which form the seminaries of Islamism. Behind the 
Medressé there is a huge building composed of 
small cells exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
all the furniture consisting of a mat, and straw 
divan. There he has passed the ten or twelve first 
years of his youth, attending, as a softa, lectures on 
the different branches of education. The Mosque 
which undertook his instruction and his lodging, 
maintained him also, though modestly. Each morn- 
ing he received from the adjacent Jmmaret a ration 
of bread and pillau for the remainder of the day. 
As to the expenses of his maintenance, he provided 
for them, either by becoming a public writer (Kiatib), 
by copying Turkish or Arabic MSS. for the Mer- 
chants of the Bazar, or by assisting the Kayim in 
cleaning and brushing the Mosque. 

At the expiration of this time, sometimes more, 
being sufficiently prepared for his examination, he re- 
ceived his diploma as Mulazim (candidate), conferred 
by the Sheikh-ul-Islam in person, and which con- 
stitutes the first degree of the Ulema. As to this 
source, he could, had he so chosen, have contented him- 
self with a situation as Naib or Cadi of the province ; 
instead of this, he devoted seven more years to the 
study of jurisprudence, &c., and was then promoted, 
after a strict examination, to the degree of Muderris 
(professor), also conferred by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and 
forming the second degree of the Ulema. 
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Henceforth, the two careers of the magistracy are 
open to him: he can demand a situation as a Muftiin 
a Mevleviet, but, in that case, he loses all claim to 
advancement; or, by keeping his name on the list of 
Muderris, he can go through the ten degrees of the 
professorship, till he attains that of the Suleimanye, 
where he waits till his turn, his merit, or his interest 
procures him an appointment. Eight among them, 
under the name of Makredji, are appointed every 
year Mullahs of the towns of Jerusalem, Aleppo, 
Smyrna, Larissa, Salonichi, Scutari, Galata, and 
Kyub. Four among the latter are afterwards named 
to the cities of Brussa, Adrianople, and Damascus, 
and the following year two of these become Mullahs 
of Mecca and Medina; from among these last is 
taken the Stamboul Effendi. For a Muderris to obtain 
the favour of passing to the Mosque of Suleimanyé, 
and entering on the career of high magistracy, he 
must be protected or show ardent zeal for religion, 
distinguished talent, great application to study, and 
very austere manners. 

The Mullahs, and others who are not employed, 
and who are waiting for their turn, formerly had 
appanages or benefices, called arpaliks, which have 
been since suppressed. Several obtained inferior 
tribunals, where they placed Naibs who discharged 
their functions, and to whom they granted only a 
portion of the revenue. 

Thus placed in the first rank of the Ulema and the 
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magistracy, invested with the title of Mullah Makredji, 
he may eventually reach the exalted rank of Mullah 
of Stamboul, Cazi-asker of Rumelia, or even Sheikh-ul- 
Islam. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, that a body 
endowed with this powerful organisation, is by its 
nature opposed to all ideas of reform, which would be 
the utter ruin of its power. Whenever the Tanzimat 
is thoroughly carried into effect, the monopoly will be 
destroyed which the Ulema now possess of the judicial 
functions. In all probability, too, the Vakufs will 
follow the general law of change, and then the Ulema 
will have to look to the State for their salary. 
Such is the real issue of the question with the Ulema. 
They are aware of it, and do all in their power to 
retain the authority they feel slipping from their 
grasp. The struggle at the present day is between 
the Government, which takes the initiative in the 
reforms, and the Ulema, who desire the maintenance 
of the old state of things. Let us hope that the 
former will emerge victorious from the struggle ; for, 
if such is the case, the regeneration of Turkey will 
progress with gigantic strides. 
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In order to form an idea of the nature of the 
political power in Turkey, in accordance with the 
governing forms obtaining in the States of the West, 
we should have to go back to the middle ages, to a 
period when the social compact was not yet formed, or 
only badly acquired. Even then we should have but 
an imperfect idea of this Government, which has no 
resemblance in modern Europe, and which requires to 
be studied, not in relation to what exists among 
ourselves, but in its origin, in its past history, and 
in the apparent or real contradictions which it 
presents. Through neglecting this precaution, the 
majority of the authors who have written on the 
manners and institutions of the East, have expressed 
the most false and contradictory opinions, which, 
unfortunately, have been regarded as authorities. 

We will in thefirst place examine into this important 
question, by the aid of the Koran and of history, and 
see, firstly, how the Sunnis explain the transmission of 
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the Chalifate down to the present Sultan, Abd-ul- 
Medjid. 

The Koran, which regulates with the most minute 
care the slightest details of civil and political life in 
Islamism, is utterly silent on the order of the 
succession to the throne. Muhammad died, like 
Alexander the Great, without appointing his successor, 
leaving to his disciples, that is, to the nation, the care 
of choosing the most worthy: ‘‘ My disciples, met in 
conclave, will not be able to make a bad choice,” he is 
stated to have remarked. This speech of the Prophet, 
joined to the utter silence of the Koran on a subject 
of such importance, seems not to permit any doubt as 
to the idea of the founder of Islamism. We may 
presume that, if he had desired to establish the 
Chalifate as an hereditary form of government, he 
would have appointed as his successor, Ali, the 
husband of his daughter, Fatima, the first and most 
beloved of his apostles. But, although Muhammad 
only possessed an imperfect acquaintance with the 
anterior events of history. it had not escaped his 
natural perspicuity, aided by his conversations with the 
foreign merchants whom he had known during his 
travels, that, during the successive development of 
the history of the world, nothing is permanent, all 
human institutions require modifying, and that it 
rarely happened that one age inherited the spirit of 
the preceding one. Spite of the general formula 
which is found nearly at every step in the Koran, that 
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the supreme power is in the hands of the Deity, who 
giveth and taketh away at His pleasure, Muhammad's 
conviction was, that the Government belongs to the 
wisest or the bravest, in successive ages, de jure, and 
doubtlessly, de facto, for he believed in fatalism as go- 
verning superior intellects, whose place was appointed 
before-hand. For this reason, in spite of his predilec- 
tion for Ali, whom he had made the depositary of his 
most secret thoughts, he preferred leaving the choice 
of his successor to the suffrages of the nation, re- 
garding the elective principle as the most adapted to 
assure the progress and development of Islamism, 
through the field it opens to valour and individual 
qualifications. If the talents and virtues of Ali 
destined him for the throne, he would surely ascend 
it as soon as the hour had arrived. 

The successor chosen by the nation was Ebu-Bekir, 
father-in-law of the Prophet, whom Muhammad, on 
his dying bed, had commissioned to recite prayers in his 
name. Ebu-Behir then assumed the title of Chalife 
(Vicar, or rather Successor) of the Prophet of God, 
Khalifi y recoul Allah, which he had already borne 
on several occasions, even during the life of Muham- 
mad, when the latter, on becoming master of Medina, 
the capital of his rising power and the first seat of 
the Chalifate, confided to him, during his absence, 
the government and charge of this metropolis, The 
title, as well as the functions of the Chalife, was 
nothing new in Islamism, and they remained, after 
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the death of Muhammad, what they had hitherto 
been, a species of Lieutenancy-General, which in no 
way implied the continuation of the authority of the 
Prophet. Ata later date, Omar, in order to prevent 
any misunderstanding on this point, and to charac- 
terize in a still more formal manner the purely 
temporal authority of the Chalifate, substituted for 
this title that of Prince, or Commander of the Faith- 
ful, Emir-ul-Munimim, which all the other Chalifes 
after him bore. The accession of Omar, whom Ebu 
Bekir appointed to succeed him on his dying bed, 
without the election having been previously confirmed 
by the people, was the first blow struck at the princi- 
ple of direct and universal suffrage. On the death 
of Omar, Osman was chosen; his murder in 654 
entailed the election of Ali, which was soon followed 
by the assassination of the latter, and the massacre of 
his two sons, Hassan and Hussein, in 661. 

From the reign of the usurper, Moawie, who estab- 
lished the law of promogeniture in favour of his 
family, the dignity became hereditary in the two 
families of the Ommiades and Abassides, as well as 
under the Ottoman Sultans reputed the legitimate 
successor of the latter. But, from this very fact, 
the Chalifate does not possess, in the eyes of the 
Mussulman nation, the same authority as that of the 
four direct successors of Muhammad, who were raised 
to the sovereign dignity by the free and unanimous 
choice of all the Ash&bs, and hence originated the 
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distinction between the perfect and imperfect Chali- 
fates. 

Such is the origin of the Chalifate. It will be 
evident that nothing is known of absolute sovereignty 
and Divine right, or of spiritual power. The latter 
does not exist in Islamism, before or after Muham- 
mad. On the contrary, we see what is found in the 
cradle of all society, the voluntary and conditional 
obedience of the nation to the Sovereign whom itself 
chooses and appoints. The Sultan, Imam, or Chalife, 
whichever be the title he assumes, is consequently 
neither the successor nor representative of the Prophet, 
as isso frequently asserted. This idea did not even 
enter the minds of the first Chalifes, on the contrary, 
Ebu-Bekir, when he recited public prayers after the 
death of Muhammad, would not even mount into the 
pulpit, according to the custom of the Celestial 
Messenger, but stood a step lower. Omar and Osman 
did precisely the same. 

This truth is, however, plainly shown by the state- 
ment of the rights and attributes of the Sovereign 
power; for instance: “ The Imam has the right and 
the authority to watch over the observation of the 
precepts of the law, the execution of the legal punish- 
ments, the defence of the frontier, the raising of 
troops, the receipt of the public taxes, the repression 
of rebels and brigands, the celebration of public 
prayer on Fridays, and the feasts of Beiram, the 
settlement of differences which occur among the 
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subjects, the admission of proofs in law-suits, the 
marriage of minors of both sexes, who have no 
natural guardians, and the division of the booty. 
‘‘The Imam must be visible; he must not hide him- 
self from the sight of the public. The Imam must be a 
descendant of the Koreichites, but his birth need not 
be restricted to the branch of Haschem or that of 
Ali. It is sufficient if he is not of another race. 
The dignity of the Imamal does not absolutely require 
that the Imam should be just, virtuous, irreproach- 
able, nor that he should be the most eminent and the 
most excellent of the beings of his time; but rather 
that he should possess the requisite qualities for a 
perfect and absolute guardianship, with the necessary 
talents and capacity to compel the observation of the 
precepts of the law, to defend the Mussulman frontier, 
and sustain the oppressed against the oppressor.” 
The law itself is only a commentary and explan- 
ation of the above passage. ‘The Supreme head of 
the Mussulmans must profess the doctrines of the 
Koran, have attained his majority, be sound in mind, 
of free condition, and of the masculine sex. He is the 
depository of the sacred code, and the keeper of the 
canonical Jaws. He presides over public prayers on 
Fridays, and at the two feasts of the Beiram. 
Entrusted with the general guardianship of the faith- 
ful, he alone has the right of appointing public 
officers, of administering the finances, commanding 
the armies. making peace and war, watching over the 
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safety of the State, and maintaining public order,—in 
a word, of governing the Empire. 

‘The person of the Sultan is sacred and inviolable ; 
his supreme magistracy, his absolute superiority over 
the whole social body, place him above the penal laws, 
and, consequently, irresponsible for his actions. He 
must not, however, attempt the least innovation in 
any part of the canonical legislation, the less so if, by 
its nature or its object, it tends to alter the condition 
of the nation, of the servants of God confided to his 
care and protection.” 

In addition to this, the code contains the institution 
of the Salique law, in accordance with the very words 
of the Prophet :—‘‘ There is no felicity, no salvation 
for a people governed by a woman;” with this dis- 
tinction, that the sceptre, in lieu of descending in a 
direct line from father to son, has devolved on the 
last surviving male of the Imperial family. This 
law, instituted to prevent the dangers of a minority, 
has been faithfully followed up to the present time by 
the ruling Ottoman family, with only one or two 
exceptions. In default of heirs male of this line, the 
Sultan ought to be chosen from the family of the 
ancient Khans of the Crimea, who are descended 
from the same stock. But it is impossible to calcu- 
late the political consequences were such an event to 
happen, and it might be apprehended that the ex- 
tinction of the dynasty of Osman would bring about 
the immediate dissolution of the empire. 
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The Sovereign, in Islamism, therefore, commands 
the armies, distributes justice, receives the im-- 
porte, watches over the various branches of the ad- 
ministration—in short, he enjoys all the prerogatives 
attributed to the executive power in constitutional 
states. But this is all. It is true that he does alone 
ali which it is his duty to do, and does not submit to 
the direct intervention of any foreign power in his 
-administration, which is the only absolute, or, rather, 
exclusive view of his authority, and which may give 
rise to abuses of power. In addition, the law which 
he is bound to see executed, being reduced to a small 
number of the usual formulas, without any details 
relative to the form or mode of government, we must 
confess that he possesses a much greater latitude in 
this respect than the chief of a represented state ac- 
quires by virtue of a contract, in which the recipro- 
cal privileges and duties of the governor and the 
governed, as well as the hierarchy of the various 
powers, have been regulated with the most minute 
care. But, apart from this, the Turkish Sovereign 
has not even the privilege of inviolability, which 
modern charters guarantee to the person of the 
Monarch. Ile is only inviolable and sacred in this 
sense, that no punishment can be inflicted upon him 
judicially, but his deposition would be consistent 
with law and religion. History will shew us that 
this is not a vain theory. Of seventy-two Chalifes, 
reputed legitimate and autocratic, from Ebu Bekir 
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to Muhammad II, a third perished by the dagger or 
by poison ; a few had their eyes put out, or perished 
in perpetual imprisonment. The Ottoman Sultans 
were more fortunate, for only two were put to death. 
But how many were deposed and imprisoned ? 

It follows hence that the government in Turkey has 
more affinity in its nature to the monarchy, which 
Montesquieu defined ‘‘ as the government of one man 
by virtue of fixed and settled laws,” instead of what 
is generally understood by despotism —that is to say, 
a government where one man, without law or rule, 
commands all according to his vanity and caprice. 
Not only does the law exist in Turkey, but it is the 
supreme and sole authority. The Sovereign governs 
through it and in its name; and the power he has 
at hiscommand was conferred, not that he should use 
it according to his caprice, but in order to guard the 
interests of the community of which he is the head. 
Thus the Sovereign in Turkey is only the first servant 
of the law, and all his attributes consist in prevent- 
ing any one from assailing it, from himself downwards. 
Nor does this consist in any exclusive prerogative, or 
a right confined to the person of the Sultan: the 
celebrated axiom uttered by the Prophet himself— 
“Oppose any violation of the law,” confers the same 
right on the meanest of his subjects, and places the 
law, or, as we may term it, the constitution in 
Turkey, under the individual protection of all the 
citizens. | 
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At the present time the Sultan, who receives a 
fixed civil list of 13,000 purses (57,500l.) per men- 
sem, possesses nothing of his own. Even his private 
treasury, although quite distinct from that of the 
state, and composed of sums amassed and precious 
objects left by his predecessors, bears the name of 
Beitil mal ul Muslimim, or administration of the 
property of the Mussulmans. When called as witness 
before the Cadi, he must remain standing, or if he 
infringes the custom by seating himself, the other 
witnesses have also the right to seat themselves. The 
example of a (:rand Mufti, Mevla Fanaci, is even 
quoted, who refused to receive the deposition of Sultan 
Murad I, because the law rejected the testimony of 
every Mussulman who was not present at the public 
prayers on Friday. 

But to quit the past and revert to the present, or 
rather the future, in which a new era for Turkey will 
arrive. If we remember that Turkey is the home of 
tradition; that opinion rules with supreme power 
there; that nothing can be established or offer a pro- 
spect of permanency, unless it has some affinity with 
what has preceded it; that it is necessary to appeal to 
the law, even in modifying it ; we shall perceive that a 
study of the past is absolutely necessary for a proper 
comprehension of the present. In Turkey, political 
or social, the reform is only poasible by its being 
based on the Koran and on tradition. At the first 
blush, the words, constitutional Monarchy and Repub- 
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lic, appear to the Osmanli devoid of sense, so deeply 
rooted in his mind is the idea of the unity of power. 
Even if you try to explain to him the maxim that 
the King reigns, but does not govern, he will indubi- 
tably regard this distinction as impious, and as inju- 
rious to his Padishah, for him whom he always terms 
the shadow of God. But go further;—prove to him 
by quotations from the Koran, by the example of the 
four first Chalifes, and by the testimony derived from 
his own history, that the government established by 
Muhammad is, in reality, one in which the sovereign 
only reigns, while the law governs, and he will agree 
with you that this government is in reality the better 
one, that there is no need of any other, and he will 
willingly lend his hand to aid your attempts in sub- 
stituting new institutions for those existing—not 
because they are new, but, on the contrary, because 
they approximate to the primitive institutions esta- 
blished by the founder. And he will do this the more 
willingly when he sees the initiative taken by the 
head of the State, and, above all, success, which 
Sultan Mahmud wanted, and which the Osmanli 
always regards as the judgment of God, legitimising 
the work of the reformers. 
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It has been often said that Turkey will perish, 
through the Koran. It will perish like every society 
which is based on an immutable principle ; for nothing 
human endures save that which is accessible to those 
modifications which are necessary to meet the spirit 
of the age. The imprint of divinity and eternity with 
which Islamism stamped all its institutions is that 
which is best adapted to accelerate its ruin. Every 
innovator in Turkey is an impious wretch who rises 
in rebellion to this Deity; the Christian religion 
suffers for the essential requirements of civilization, 
because it allows the separation of religion and state, 
and because, in the religion itself, there is that exter- 
nal discipline of the church, which varies with the 
progress of mankind. 

In Islamism, on the contrary, where these two 
things are confounded, one cannot be touched without 
assailing the other. This is the fatal connexion, in 
consequence of which every attempt at reform in the 
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political system is necessarily a failure, or results in 
a very different manner from what was anticipated. 

These objections deserve serious examination. Is 
this, in truth, the principle of the doctrines of the 
Koran? Does it repel all progress, all amelioration 
in the progress of society? And again, allowing that 
the polygamy, intolerance, and fatalism for which the 
Turks have been so much blamed, exist as univer- 
sally as is supposed, are they vital principles of the 
religion, in such wise that their maintenance is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Faith, or are they 
simple prejudices, entirely independent of the creed, 
if not in direct opposition to it, and which will disap- 
pear simultaneously with the ignorance to which they 
owe their birth. In order to resolve this question, 
on which the future success of Turkish reform 
depends, it is requisite to refer to the principles of 
the Koran; and to examine the constitution of the 
religious society in Turkey. 

The Koran, regarded as a creed, after abstracting 
the political idea which governs it, constitutes a 
philosophy rather than a religion. In fact, the fifty- 
eight precepts enuciated in the abridgement of Omar 
Nessefi, which serves as a catechism in the public 
schools, and which are, as it were, the soul and 
essence of Islamism, may be reduced to one article of 
faith which contains all the others, namely—the 
unity of the Deity. 

The Mussulmans, it is true, add their belief in the 
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mission of Muhammad as the prophet of God, in 
accordance with the usual formula prodlaimed five 
times a day from the minarets, and which is justly 
regarded as the Mussulman profession of faith: 

“There is no God save God, and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God.”* 

But the doctrine of inspiration may be diffused 
philosophically, while the revelation, on which the 
religion of Moses is based, or the incarnation, the key- 
stone of Christianity, through their superiority over 
human reason, remain in the sphere of theology. ‘“ It 
is not given to man,” says the Koran, “that God 
addresseth His words to; if he doeth so, it is by 
_ inspiration (Kavul Allah, the voice of God), or from 
behind a veil.” 

As regards the Divine Mission of the Prophet, it 
is founded upon « text of Muhammad’s. ‘To him 
who acts in accordance with what he knoweth, God 
giveth the inheritance of that which he knoweth not.” 
But this gift does not go so far as to confer on the 
Prophet any superhuman character, as he himself 
clearly explains in the following passage: “‘ Though 
Muhammad was only the son of one of your Males, 
still, sent by God, seal of all the Prophets.” 

This expression ‘‘the seal” (Khalim) is worth 
notice. Muhammad is the seal which has closed the 
list of Prophets whom God sent upon the earth at 


* La ilahe ill Allah vé Muhammad resoul Allah. 
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various times to maintain or re-establish the true 
Faith. If consequence of this he is the Prophet, 
greater than his predecessors, Moses, David, and our 
Saviour, just as the Koran is superior to the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, and the Gospel. The Turks, in- 
deed, recognise the fundamental truths and eminent 
persons of our Scriptures. They acknowledge two 
Prophets, Moses and Christ; but the Comforter, pro- 
mised by the latter, they suppose to be Muhammad. 
Nothwithstanding, therefore, the coincidences between 
them and the Jews in many particulars, they do not 
hold the Jewish proselytes to be sincere converts, 
unless, in acknowledging a faith in Muhammad, they 
believe in Jesus also. We may, therefore, assume 
that the Turks regard the Mosaic and Christian dis- 
pensations, not as different religions (for just as there 
is only one God, so there has never been but one 
true doctrine upon the earth), but as successive 
transformations of the same religion, emanating one 
from the other, and each of which designates a new 
step in advance on the part of the world. 

There are, then, only two great rules of Faith among 
the Osmanli—namely, the unity of the Deity, and the 
Divine Mission of Muhammad; to these we may add 
feur others also of absolute importance, though not 
regarded as vital points. 

I. The observance of the feast of Ramazan. 
II. The practice of the five prayers and ablu- 
tions. 
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III. The application of two and a half per cent. 


of property to the poor. ° 
IV. The performance of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


The five prayers ure to be repeated daily: one 
before sunrise, one at the dawn, one at noon, one at 
four in the afternoon, and one at sunset. Their pos- 
ture during prayer is erect, with their arms folded 
over their breasts, and apparently in serious contem- 
plation of the duty they are performing. Their faces 
are turned to the Kast; nothing is heard but a short 
ejaculation, as they place themselves cross-legged on 
the ground, and then salute.the ground with their 
foreheads; this prostration occurs nine times. 

Next to praycr, fasting is a most important duty in 
Islamism. Their great fast is in the month of Ra- 
mazan, for it was then that Muhammad published the 
Koran, which he had received from heaven; and 
hence it is always commemorated by a solemn fast, 
which lasts during the whole of its continuance; and 
lest any part of it should be profuned, certain persons 
are set to watch the moment when it is to commence 
and terminate. The most important station for the 
purpose is the summit of the principal mosque at 
Brusa; but as the Turks have not yet adopted tele- 
graphic communications, others are placed in elevated 
situations at Constantinople and different towns. 
The Turkish months are lunar, and the commence- 
ment is ascertained by the appearance of the new 
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moon. When, therefore, the moon Chaban disap- 
pears, the watchmen take their stand, and anxiously 
look out for a glimpse of the moon Ramazan, and the 
first who catches it runs off to the next mosque to 
announce it. It is then published through the city, 
and the period of abstinence commences. The sun- 
set of the day is announced by an explosion of cannon, 
at the sound of which a general illumination bursts 
from the minarets and the rigging of the shipping, 
so that the whole surface of land and sea, as far as 
the eye can reach, is one glow of artificial light. 

The restraint which a Turk imposes on himself is 
not like that of a Christian on such occasions, inter- 
dicting a particular kind of food, and indulging in 
others. It is a total abstinence from all refreshment 
of the body, even that of water, and this is some- 
times a privation so severe that nature almost sinks 
under it. The Koran directs that the fast shall com- 
mence in the morning, as soon as a black thread can 
be distinguished from # white, and the fast is consi- 
dered broken if they let anything enter their body, 
smell perfumes, inhale tobacco smoke, swallow their 
saliva, or even open their mouths to speak, and so 
inhale the air. The Turkish year consists of 354 
days, divided into 12 lunar months, having alter- 
nately 29 and 30 days. Now, as this year is eleven 
days shorter than the solar, and their months have no 
connection with the seasons, they pass through them 
all in succession, and the same month sometimes falls 
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in winter, and sometimes in summer. When the Rama- 
Zan occurs in the latter, it is extremely distressing. 
The fast is from sunrise to sunset, and porters are 
seen recking under heavy burdens, beneath a burning 
sun, and abstaining even from a drop of water to 
moisten their parched lips. There is something ex- 
ceedingly interesting and affecting in the silent and 
quiet endurance of a Turk, and an active benevolence 
is often mixed up with his passive piety. He thinks 
he may redeem a fast of three days by feeding during 
the same period six poor people. 

The next qualification required of a religious Turk 
is alms-giving, according to the Muhammadan pre- 
cept, that ‘prayers conduct half-way to heaven, 
fasting brings him to the gate, but alms alone can 
procure entrance.” The Koran says that what a 
man covetously reserves for himself shall be bound 
like x cord, or twisted like a serpent round his neck, 
at the great day of resurrection. The persons to 
whom they think themselves bound by their religion 
to give alms are the needy, those reconciled to Mu- 
hammadanism, the redeemers of captives, the insolvent 
debtor, and the traveller; on all these they exercise 
their charity. A Turkish beggar is seldom met in the 
streets, but there are crowds of needy round the 
mosques, to whom the congregation, as they enter or 
come out after service, give liberal alms. 

The last ceremony which a Turk considers .an in- 
eambent religious duty is a journey to Mecca. This 
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is enjoined by the Koran to every man whose means 
enable him, and even women are not exempt. They 
assemble from all parts at certain places near Mecca; 
put on there the Ihram or sacred dress, and while 
clad in it they are enjoined not to deprive any animal 
of life. When the pilgrimage is performed, the per- 
son is called a Hadji, and looked up to with great 
respect. * 

The pilgrimage to Mecca was not only intended by 
Muhammad to collect the scattered members of the 
great Mussulman family, but was especially instituted 
to remind the faithful of the equality which must 
exist between the disciples of the same faith. A 
similar idea prevailed in the establishment of the 
Ramazan. This season of voluntary abstinence, ob- 
served so strictly by all Mussulmans, and which 
establishes a momentary equality between the rich 
and the poor, was solely instituted to keep in view the 
great principle on which Muhammad had based his 
code. In the same way, if we enter a mosque, we 
find no vain ornaments to distract the faithful from 
prayer; a few verses of the Koran painted on the 
walls, two chairs and hassocks for the faithful—such 
are all the decorations. No pulpits, no seats of honour 
—nothing but the men praying, whose piety nothing 


* For a portion of these details referring to the religious observ- 
ances of the Turks, we are indebted to Walsh's ‘Residence in 
Constantinople.’ 
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disturbs. If the Sultan accidentally enters the 
mosque, he takes the first vacant seat; the beggar 
next to whom he stands does not even turn to regard 
him. No collections—no alms-boxes for the support 
of the poor, or the maintenance of the mosque. The 
mosque is the house of prayer and of God. It would 
be a profanation to attend to any human interest or 
earthly feeling within it. But charity does not lose 
its rights. On leaving the temple, there are the cells 
of the needy students, the alms-houses for the poor 
and travellers, the hospitals for the sick and infirm. 
The Mussulman gladly recals his thoughts from 
heaven to earth, and remembering the maxim of the 
Koran, that “‘ the best man is he who renders himself 
useful to his fellow men,” he seeks everywhere for 
misfortunes to console and evils to cure. 

Poverty, physical or mental imperfections, never 
engender contempt in Turkey. Hence the weak, the 
insane, or the idiots are everywhere found the objects 
of the most touching care. It is in vain to seek in 
Turkey for a trace of those prejudices so common in 
European society. For instance, the punishment never 
outlives the expiation. The son of a culprit never 
blushes for his parent. On the contrary, he carves 
on his tomb the instrument by which he has been exe- 
cuted. Thus, in the great burial-ground at Pera, 
and the Turkish cemeteries at Stamboul and Scutari, 
tombs may be seen on which are depicted men 
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hanging, others with their heads cut off, with an 
inscription recording the date and the cause of the 
accident. 

We think the above considerations are sufficient to 
show that the objections to which we referred at the 
commencement of this chapter are not borne out by 
the religious system of the Turks. A doctrine which, 
as Lamartine says, is only resignation to God, and 
charity towards man, cannot be regarded as hostile to 
civilisation and progress. It is not the Koran which 
is opposed to reform, but the religious body which has 
contrived to establish itself in Turkey, in contempt of 
the Koran. 
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THE Ottoman legislature is divided into two great 
branches: the theocratic (Jariat), and the political, 
law (Kanoun). 

The name of Kanoun is pre-eminently given to the 
code promulgated by Suliman I. This code is com- 
posed of five parts or titles. The first, Kanoun 
defter, containing the laws referring to the finances; 
the second, Kanoun djeraim, to crimes and their 
punizhment ; the third, Kanoun sefer, to military 
discipline ; the fourth, Kanoun timar, to the military 
fiefs; and the fifth, Kanoun techrefat, to the cere- 
monial of the Ottoman Court. The different regu- 
lations of this code, which have formed in some 
measure the constitution of the empire, were main- 
tained with more or less scrupulousness by the suc- 
cessors of Suliman, up to the time of the Tanzimat, 
which is destined to gradually take the place of the 
old administrative system. The Tanzimat is derived 
from the same principle as the Kanoun nami, that is, 
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from the right with which the Sovereign is invested 
of filling up, at his good pleasure, the omissions in 
the Jariat. 

The Jariat is derived from four sources: 1. The 
Koran, where may be found, by the side of important 
omissions, more or less precise arrangements on the 
subject of paternal authority, wills, contracts, &e. 
2. The Sunna or tradition, formed by collecting the 
hadis, and referring to all the words, precepts, and 
oral laws of the Prophet, to his acts, his customs, 
even to the silence which he maintained on various 
subjects, which on that account became legitimate, or 
at least tacitly permitted, as the use of tobacco, 
opium, &. Althongh considered to be the inspira- 
tion of the deity, the hadis are not obligatory like 
the Koran, from the fact that all not being equally 
proved, they do not. possess the same theological 
value. They form six collections, or books, called 
the ‘six revered books.” The first is the collection of 
Bukhari, considered as the most important book after 
the Koran, and which is consequently called Bukhari 
the sacred. 3. The idjima y-ummet, which contains 
the explanations, glossaries, and legal decisions of the 
four first Khahtes. 4. The Kyas, or collection of the 
juridical decisions given by the tour great Imams in 
the first three centuries of the Hegira up to the col- 
lection of the Fetvas. In case of a divergence of 
opinion the diploma of the Sultan, which invests the 
Mullahs and Kadis with their judicial powers, 
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formally bids them to follow the opinion of Ebu- 
Hanifi, as having been adopted by the majority of 
the Mussulman states under the Khalifate of the 
Abassides, 

The second compilation which, since the time of 
Suleiman, possesses entire authority through the 
empire under the emphatic title of the Multequa-ul- 
Ubhur (the junction of the two seas), is the work of 
the sage Ibrahim Halebi, a native of Aleppo, who 
died at Constantinople in 1549. The author col- 
lected in it all the decreés, since the foundation of 
Muhammadanism, on the different branches of juris- 
prudence and theology, emanating from the doctors of 
the law, his predecessors. Dogma, morality, civil and 
political law—were all regulated in an unchangeable 
manner, so as to render any future glossary or interpre- 
tation unnecessary. The Multequa was originally writ- 
ten in Arabic: afterwards translated into Turkish, in 
the reigns of Ibrahim I, and Muhammad IV, and was 
remodelled by order of the Porte in 1824, and formed 
an immense compilation, in two folio volumes. 

The matters discussed in the Multequa form alto- 
gether, eight codes, which may be arranged as 
follows : 

1. The religious code contains # great number of 
books, in which the most essential customs and ob- 
ligations of religion and morality are enumerated. 
These are, in the first instance, the five regulations, 
concerning propitiation, prayer, alms, fasting, and 
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pilgrimages. Then comes the moral portion, divided 

“into four books, which discuss labour, the moral vir- 
tues, such as charity, honesty, modesty, abstinence 
from gambling, the observation of oaths, &c.: dress, 
food and beverages, whose nature and condition the 
law sedulously determines. The political code is 
divided into four books, which discuss the privileges 
and duties of the sovereign, as well as the conditions 
of the sovereignty, the fiscal Jaws, and those relative 
to tributary subjects and strangers. 

The military code forms a book called Sier, a word 
generally signifying, the path to be followed, and in 
jurisprudence more particularly, the path to be pur- 
sued by the Mussulmans in their relations with 
infidels and Muhammadan rebels. 

The Koran divides the earth into two great parts: 
the country or abode of Islamism ; and the country 
or abode of War. The latter is the country subjected 
to the authority und Jaws of the infidels, either by 
birth or renegades. Both are known by the name of 
Harbi. Hence the continual and permanent state of 
war between the Mussulmans and the Harbis. This 
war is the Holy War (Djihad), founded on the text 
of the Koran: ‘“ Fight them until there is no unbelief 
left, and the true religion alone survives,” and several 
others. It might be assumed from this, that the com- 
mand given by the Koran to all Mussulmans of con- 
bating the infidels until they profess the dogma of 
the unity of the Deity, would implicitly contain the 
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principle ‘of a war of aggression. Still, Mussulman 
doctors differ in their opinions on this subject. 

The djihad is obligatory to all Mussulmans, but 
this obligation is of two sorts. The djihad may be 
modified, suspended, or annulled by various circum- 
stances, especially by treaties and by the Aman. The 
nations who have treaties with the Mussulmans do 
not, on that account, cease to be harbis; still, as the 
war is suspended, the country they inhabit receives 
another name, that of daru-l-muvadea, that is, the 
country of the treaty or mutual engagements. The 
aman is the guarantec of safety granted to infidels 
both for their persons and their property. It effects 
the complete and immediate suspension of the djihad, 
and confers on the blood of the harbis, during the 
whole of its duration, an appreciable value, which it 
did not till then possess. 

Independently of this djihad, there is another, a 
moral djihad, not less meritorions and commendable 
than the former, even superior, since it has received 
the name of the Great War: it is that which has 
recourse to persuasion rather than force, in effecting 
the conversion of the infidels. ‘‘ Every action, 
every word, having for object the confirmation or 
propagation of the true Faith, is Djihad.” Hence 
thé two professions specially recommended and 
honoured among the Mussulman nation are those of 
arms and the law, both striving for the same object, 
but by different roads. 
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Tne civil code of the Ottomans forms seven books, 
which successively treat of slavery and liberations, of 
marriage, repudiation and divorce, of testaments and 
succession, and of property. 

Originally slaves were a portion of the legal booty 
(Ganimét) obtained through the Dyjihad. The Ga- 
nimet, in this sense, extended not only to prisoners 
taken on the field of battle. but to all the inhabitants 
of the district. as soon as the latter had refused to 
accept one or the other of the conditions offered 
them, conversion to Islamism, or the payment of the 
Kharadjh. 

Eventually commerce with foreign nations intro- 
duced a new class of slaves, whose sale was consi- 
dered perfectly legal. Some were derived from 
Abyssinia, and the negro countries bordering the 
states of Barbary: the others came from Georgia 
and Armenia, and were renowned for their beauty and 
purity of race. In addition to these, all children 
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born of slaves, white or black, whose parents have 
not been enfranchised, or who are the issue of female 
slaves by unknown fathers, or by men not entitled 
to manumit the mothers, that is by any other man 
than the proprietor, are unconditional slaves. In 
the event also of the female being the joint property 
of husband and wife, or mother and son, the power 
of manumission does not rest with the man alone: 
thus, unless the mother or wife consent, the child is 
regarded as a slave. But when the child's father is 
a freeman, having the right to liberate, or when he 
has received permission from his co-proprietor to hold 
commerce with the slave, then the child’s freedom is 
absolute. 

The number of slaves is gradually diminishing in 
Turkey. In the first place, war provides none. As 
for those imported from foreign countries, they an- 
nually become rarer, either in consequence of a 
change in the manners of the Turks, or through the 
obstacles the government raises against the sale. 
Thus, for instance, an Imperial decree, issued at the 
close of 1847, ordered the slave-market to be closed, 
and this disgraceful traffic, which was formerly 
openly carried on, has now become a clandestine ope- 
ration, only enjoying the tolerance of the law, and 
which is gradually dying away. The number of 
slaves entered on the lists of the Stamboul-Effendi 
does not exceed 52,000, of whom 47,000 are female 
slaves, white and black, which gives an average of 
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12 per cent. on the population, after deducting the 
non-Mussulman subjects and strangers. 

The average price of strong newly-imported slaves 
is aslow as 1,500 piastres, and never exceeds 2,500. 
The ordinary price for second-hand slaves, clean, 
healthy, and well-instructed, averages from 2,500 to 
3,000 and never exceeds 5,000. White women, 
when young and without defects, average from 10 to 
15,000 piastres. ‘The maximum was 45,000; but 
this is rare, and only in cases of great beauty and 
extraordinary accomplishments. Slaves brought 
from Egypt—that is, the blacks of Sennaar and the 
higher regions—are not so valued as those imported 
vu? Tripoli. 

The duties of slaves are all within doors, and do- 
mestic. The master does not demand more from 
them than from the other servants of the house, with 
whom they are mixed up. Attached to his person, 
or to that of his wives, they usually live in the selam- 
lek or the harem, and enjoy the same sedentary and 
lazy life as their patrons. As for the eunuchs, to 
whose charge the harem was formerly intrusted, they 
now only exist in the Royal Palace, where they are 
divided into four chambers (odas), under the supreme 
command of the Kislar Aghassi, or Chief of the Maidens. 
This officer formerly ranked very high, and in his 
quality of inspector and administrator of the holy’ 
cities, took precedence after the Grand Vizir, Sheikh 
ul Islam, and Capudan Pacha. He was chief comp- 
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troller of the Imperial household, domains, and vakufs : 
the confidential counsellor of the Sultan, the keeper 
of his purse and almost cf his person. All men, 
from the Grand Vizir to the youngest clerk at the 
Porte, courted and feared him. In short, he may be 
said to have governed the empire. Thus, upon many 
occasions of revolt, the discontented Janissaries di- 
rected their principal fury against these men. When 
Muhammad II freed himself from the thraldom of 
the Janissaries, he also shook off the trammels of 
these functionaries. The Buyuk Agha was stripped 
of all political power, and, although he was permitted 
to retain the nominal inspectorship of the holy city 
and domains, he was shorn of all real influence and 
limited to the mere superintendence of the harem. 
By the code, which regulates the right of masters 
over slaves, it will be seen that the condition of 
slavery in Turkey is far superior to that which ob- 
tained in ancient Rome. The Mussulman law recog- 
nizes in the slave a human being, interposes at each 
moment of his existence to preserve and defend him, 
and considering him rather as belonging to a species 
than as private property, reserves for him the power of 
recovering his liberty by several methods, either by 
furnishing him means of purchasing himself, by his’ 
own labour, or by suggesting to his patron every 
imaginable method of enfranchisement. In this way 
it has established different conditions of slavery, which 
are sv many steps leading from bondage to freedom. 
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The Multequa distinguishes the state of absolute 
and unconditional slavery (Kyoolelik), the mezoul, 
the mukiatéb, the mudebbir, the mudebberi-mukiatib, 
and, lastly, the ummul velid. 

The first condition is rigorous slavery, and bears 
the greatest resemblance to that obtaining among the 
ancients. 

Theslavescalled Mezeoun, arethose who have received 
from their masters, permission to set up in business, 
or work on their own account. They may buy, sell, 
acquire and enjoy property. They may purchase 
slaves, and in dealing with their masters, may com- 
pel the latter to pay debts for goods furnished, or 
money lent. They are responsible for their own acts 
and debts, and inay be seized and sold to repay one 
or the other. But they cannot realize either money 
or chattels without their master’s consent, until they 
die. Even in that case, if they happen to die in- 
testate, or without issue, the master is their legal 
heir. Their children are likewise their masters’ pro- 
perty, supposing their father dies without being ma- 
numitted: but as a set off, these children are also 
Meezoun. 

The Mukiatibs are slaves who have received a 
Kitabét or contract. Their freedom is made to de- 
pend upon their performance of certain conditions 
agreed on with their masters, such as the payment of 
stipulated sums of money, the performance of some 
given task, the execution of any hazardous enter- 
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prize, and so forth—always providing that such 
services are not contrary to law, in whieh case the 
contract becomes void. This is enacted in order to 
prevent masters from inciting their slaves to commit 
crimes under the promise of liberty. Until the stipu- 
lations are fulfilled by the holders of contracts, they 
enjoy its privileges, with the addition that they can- 
not be sold, lent, or let out to work. They likewise 
receive permission to travel for purposes of trade or 
pleasure. They can purchase slaves, and grant them 
the same advantages enjoyed by themselves, and, the 
moment the slaves accomplish their engagement, no 
matter how soon, they are unconditionally free. On 
the other hand, should they fail in fulfilling the con- 
ditions within the appointed period, their contract 
becomes void, and they relapse into unconditional 
slavery. 

The Mudebbirs are slaves whom their masters have 
freed by a deed called Tebbir, which represents some 
future period. For instance: if the master returns 
from a voyage, or, in case of his death, this tebbir, 
delivered to the slave, and registered at the office of 
the Judge of the quarter, cannot be cancelled even 
by mutual consent. When these contracts are made 
the slave thus declared ‘privileged to act condition- 
ally,” obtains no immediate advantages or civil rights; 
he may be sold, hired out, or lent. But here the 
tebbir produces its effect, for the deed remains valid, 
and, consequently, although the slave be sold and 
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become the property of another, his liberty is insured 
the moment the stipulated contingency takes place. 

The Mudebberi Mukiatib are those slaves who 
have obtained both a kitabét and a tebbir, and enjoy 
the advantages of both conditions. 

The Ummul Velid is a class composed entirely of 
females, whose children have been adopted or acknow- 
ledged by proprietors. The mothers are then called 
ummul vélid (mothers of children), and are divided 
into different sections, according to the degrees 
of paternal responsibility. For instance: if a slave 
becomes pregnant by the master’s father she is 
the ummel vélid of the former, who is held respon- 
sible for her maintenance. But if the master’s 
son be the parent, the charge of maintenance rests 
with the former, that 1s, where father and son are 
joint proprictors. In the first case, the female becomes 
unconditionally free, and, at the death of the father, 
the child is the legitimate heir of the deceased. In 
the second, the child is equally legitimate, but the 
mother’s de jure manumission is prospective, unless 
legally acknowledged by the survivor. Until this 
acknowledgment takes place the civil condition of the 
ummul velid differs little from that of unconditional 
slaves, save that they cannot be sold or alienated in 
any way. It may be laid down as a general rule that 
the moment a female slave becomes pregnant, she 
becomes entitled to all the privileges of an ummel 
velid, and should force, accident, or the visitation of 
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Providence prevent maturity, her title is not 
vitiated. This class is, therefore, the most general 
in Constantinople, and though the law does not recog- 
nize the woman's freedom at once, social practice 
awards to her all the privileges.* 

The law, which distinguishes these six conditions 
of slavery, has regulated with the most extreme care: 
all the immunities attaching to each; but, even in 
the first class, 1t does not go so far as to pronounce 
the master’s absolute right over the slave. The 
slave belongs to him; he may dispose of him, sell or 
give him away, but he cannot put him to death. He 
cannot either ill-treat him, or beat him unjustly, or 
give him work above his strength, or refuse him food 
and necessary clothing: if he does so, the slave has a 
right to lodge a complaint with the Cadi. The de- 
position of a slave is received by the Courts: he may 
marry, even without his master’s consent; but the 
latter has the right to annul the marriage. The ab- 
solute enfranchisement (Itk) of the slave, is the re- 
sult of different degrees in the social scale above 
described, or is spontaneously effected by the will of 
the master. The enfranchisement of a female preg- 
nant slave naturally entails that of the infant she 
bears. 

Such are the principal arrangements of the Mul- 


* For a portion of the above details on the condition of the slaves 
in Turkey we are indebted to Mr White's excellent work, ‘“‘ Three 
Years in Constantinople. 
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tequa, with reference to slaves. It will be seen from 
our sketch, that slavery as it exists in Turkey, loses 
almost all its severity. Slaves, generally speaking, 
are more happy, better treated, and less subject to 
the accidents and changes of life, than the free ser- 
vants in Turkey, and superior in this regard to the 
general class of domestics in Europe. At any rate, 
they may be regarded as enjoying absolute felicity, 
if we compare their condition with that of the ne- 
groes in Christian countries, 

Male slaves are rarely retained in bondage more 
than seven or nine years, unless when purchased in 
infancy, or born in slavery. kxceptions occur, but 
are declared reprehensible in u religious sense. The 
great majority of masters liberate their slaves at the 
specified time. If they are well-conducted, they are 
recommended as in or out-door servants. If they 
have Jearned a trade, their master either employs 
them as shopmen or journeymen, or else places them 
with other masters, where their success depends upon 
their industry, but when liberated, they mostly prefer 
serving as domestics to working at sedentary trades, 
or those requiring strong exertion. 

Sometimes, indeed very frequently, the slave re- 
fuses the liberty which is offered as the recompense 
of his services. He then continues to reside in the 
house : when aged, he is freed from any labour, and 
considered to form one of the family, while his sole 
occupation consists in taking the children out for an 
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airing, or playing with them under the endearing 
name of baba (father). The slave who has thus re- 
fused the benefits of manumission, takes the name of 
Azadjiz-Keuli. The celebrated Hussein Pasha, who 
was raised to the rank of Grand Admiral by the 
friendship of his master Selim IIJ, never called 
himself by any other title in his letters. 

These views of slavery in Turkey are fully borne 
out by an old writer* on that country, and we may 
be permitted to quote the following extract in con- 
firmation of our opinion. 

‘From the above details, it will be seen that we 
should have a false idea of slavery among the Turks 
and Persians, were we to judge of it from that which 
used to prevail in European colonies, and above all 
from the accounts we have received of the unfortu- 
nate captives on the coast of Barbary, who were sub- 
jected to cruel treatment, and even tormented in a 
thousand ways, in order to oblige them to embrace 
the Mussulman religion. In Turkey and in Persia, 
slaves of both sexes, commonly purchased before they 
are a at period of puberty, are brought up in the 
religion of Muhammad, and treated with the same 
kindness and almost with the same respect as the 
sons of the family. It seldom happens that the Turk 
sellsa slave again with whom he is dissatisfied, he 
contents himself with threatening him, and even 
punishing him, as he would punish a son. After ser- 

* Voyage en Turquie, par G. A. Olivier, Paris, 1800. 
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vitude more or less long, according as this Mussulman 
is a more or less exact observer of the precepts of 
Muhammad, who fixes the period of slavery at nine 
years, he gives him his liberty and marries him: al- 
most always at the death of the master his slaves 
become free, when he may have been able to dictate 
a will, or because the heirs consider it a duty to fol- 
Jow his intention in this respect. 

‘When a master is a man of weight, and attaches 
himself to any of his slaves, he neglects nothing for 
their education and advancement. For that purpose 
he employs his interest and his fortune in the same 
way as he would do for his own son: and it must be 
confessed that, in general, these slaves are more at- 
tached to their masters and serve them better, whether 
in their houses or in battle, than their own servants. 

‘No one is ignorant that, in Turkey, the art of 
pleasing a master—intelligence, boldness, and lastly 
money, lead to everything, and carry u man rapidly 
to the first employments. Most of the Pashas and 
great men of the empire, raised by fortune and in- 
trigue, from the rank of slave or that of a simple 
private person to the one they occupy, are for the 
Turks an ever active incentive, which animates and 
encourages them. In all administrative and military 
places talents are held in no estimation, they are al- 
most always useless and even frequently dangerous. 

‘¢ The prejudices of Europe, in regard to birth, not 
being known in the Levant, most of the Turks 
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marry without difficulty their slaves, or give them in 
marriage to their sons. In like manner they give 
without repugnance their daughters in marriage to 
the male slaves with whom they are pleased, they 
grant them their freedom, and procure them offices or 
employments, or else give them money to undertake 
a trade or exercise a profession.” 
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Tue Multequa code, in its regulations concerning 
marriage, is only the application and development of 
the precepts contained in the Koran. — In fact, mayr- 
riage is a divine precept: the care with which the 
sacred book regulates all relative to the contract, to 
the state of the married woman, to her dower, to 
the degrees of prohibition in marriage, proves that 
Muhammad took more care of the lot of females than 
we are generally disposed to attribute to him. The 
other portions of the law refer to 

THE CONDITIONS AND ForM oF MArkIAGE. These 
conditions are not numerous, and are reduced to the 
declaration of mutual consent in the presence of the 
magistrate, and the contracting parties being of sound 
mind and of age. The legal period of attaining ma- 
jority is fixed at eighteen for men, and seventeen for 
women. 

II. THe EQuaLity OF THE TREATMENT of the se- 
veral wives by the husband. This equality, which 
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allows no distinction of age, birth, fortune, or religion, 
must comprise everything, but particularly all that 
relates to food, lodging, dress, and conjugal duties. 

IIl, Toe Dtties or Tue Hussanp towards his 
wives with reference to their maintenance. The hus- 
band is obliged to provide for the maintenance of his 
Wives, in a manner proportioned to his condition, 
rank, and fortune. He must furnish: them every 
month with the sum required for the expenses of the 
harem, and cannot compel any one of them to 
receive a child by another wife in the apartment re- 
served for her own use. 

The marital power of the husband over the wife 
only refers to the advantages and enjoyments resulting 
from his union with her, and constitutes a fictitious 
power, very different to the real power exercised over 
a slave by hismaster. Still, he has the right to forbid 
her going out without his express sanction, and of 
lodging her in such a house and district as he may 
think proper; but he cannot force her to accompany 
him to another town, or on a journey, unless it be 
one of no longer duration than three days. He has 
the right to interdict any frequent communication 
with her relatives of either sex, but he cannot refuse 
her permission to see her father and mother at least 
once a week, on Friday, and her other relations at 
least once a year, either at her own house, or at theirs, 
but only during the day. 

The law makes a distinction between repudiation 

H 2 
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and divorce; the former is an act reserved to the 
husband, who may break at his pleasure the conjugal 
bond. Buthe is bound only to make use of this pre- 
rogative from very grave motives. Even piety, or 
a desire to devote himself exclusively to a purely 
contemplative life, is not a sufficient excuse. The 
repudiation is not definitive until the expiration of 
the iddet, or term of three months, which the law has 
established, either to prove the physical condition of 
the wife, or to give the husband time for reflection. 
In this case he must return the dowry intact, or if 
he did not receive one, assure his wife an honourable 
maintenance. When the repudiation has been settled, ” 
the husband cannot take his wife back, until she has 
been married to another, and the latter has repudiated 
her in his turn. These institutions render instances 
of repudiation very rare in Turkey, and confine them 
also entirely to the single case of sterility on the part 
of the woman. <A divorce (tefrik) takes place on the 
consent of both parties, or else upon the request of the 
wife for various causes; among them apostacy on the 
part of the husband. 

On this subject we may be permitted to quote the 
very apposite remarks of one of our travellers in the 
Kast.* 

With respect to marriage, the Mussulman woman 
is especially favoured. The husband, instead of 


* ‘Spirit of the East,’ by David Urquhart, Esq. 
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expecting g dowry, has’to give one. She also receives 
a portion from her father, which goes to the husband, 
one-third being set aside for the use of the wife. Thus 
are husband and father mutually obliged to contribute 
to secure for the woman who becomes a wife an inde- 
pendence, over which neither are allowed to retain 
subsequent control; although, by this co-partnership, 
the interest of both is kept alive, and combined in 
the object they are bound to cherish. 

The property of married women remains under 
their own control; their husband cannot touch it, nor 
is it liable for their debts. The widow, in the par- 
tition at her husband’s death, receives the third of 
the dowry given by her father, the whole of the dowry 
given by her husband, and from the fortune of her 
husband from a fourth to an eighth, according to the 
relationship of the remaining heirs. Any property 
that was hers before, or that may have fallen to her 
during her husband’s lifetime, remains her own. 

As regards divorce, women have, by law, nearly 
equal facilities as their husbands in relieving them- 
selves from ties which they do not cherish; and 
practically, as regards the Turks, I should say that 
women (when of rank and fortune equal to their 
husbands) do exercise that power more than the men, 
and hold it over their husbands as a check on 
polygamy. . . . . . Men who are fearful of 
submitting themselves to this control, marry slaves, 
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or women much below themselves. Suchwcases are, 
of course, by no means common. 

Barrenness, however, greatly changes the lot and 
position of women. The contempt in which it is held 
in public estimation, deprives of consideration a 
woman 80 situated. The Eastern’s chief enjoyment is 
children ; a childless home is a curse; a childless wife 
a disgrace; a childless old age, a prospect of loneli- 
ness and contempt. A childless woman, therefore, 
loses her prerogatives; and, however connected, she 
has to submit, without murmur, to the introduction of 
another wife into the harem, or makes a compromise 
with her hushand, such as Sarah made with Abraham. 

Such is the general portion of women, as regards 
possessions and civil rights, in the eye of the Mussul- 
man law. IJ have yet to notice that portion of the 
penal code which bears on the social position of 
women—the proof and punishment of infidelity. 

The basis of all Mussulman institutions, ideas, and 
customs, Is the hearth, the home, that is, the harem— 
the one spot on earth which each man holds his 
own—secret and forbidden. It is his wife, in whose 
behalf this sanctuary is created, and exists only in 
her, and it 2s whithersoever she goeth. The honour 
of woman—the centre of this homestead, and consti- 
tuting the chief element of Eastern society, must 
naturally be guarded by the severest penalties of the 
law, as of public opinion; and it is so. The punish- 
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ment for adultery is death—not the death that is 
inflicted by a single and salaried executioner, but 
death at the hands of an indignant people—inflicted, 
not with the sword or the axe, instruments ennobled 
by association with national honour and glory, and 
with civil power and justice—but by a multitude, a 
rabble—her own sex—children—her relatives—her 
former playmates, who gather the stones from the 
wayside, to cast at the adultress. 

But while a doom, thus appalling, is pronounced, a 
doom, tragic and poetic—so illustrative of the scope 
and character of Eastern legislature, speaking to 
the imagination, rather than acting on the fears, of 
men, and effective by the character it creates, rather 
than by the restraint it imposes—while this doom 1s 
recorded against infidelity, it stands rather as the 
expression of public abhorrence, than as a law which 
is to be carried into execution. The testimony re- 
quired is such as in scarcely any supposable case can 
be obtained; and the punishment decreed against an 
unsuccessful accuser, such as effectually to deter from 
accusation. The annals of the Ottoman Empire 
record but a single instance of punishment for adultery, 
which occurred two centuries after the promulgation 
of the law; and which so aroused public indignation 
against the judge by whom it was pronounced, that 
he fell a victim himself to a similar fate to that 
he had awarded, inflicted upon him by. popular 
vengeance ! 
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In the East the women have not yet suspected that 
the method to preserve their bloom longer, and enjoy 
without interruption the fascinating pleasures of 
society, was to withdraw themselves from duties the 
most sacred, by delivering into the hands of a hire- 
ling the precious pledges of their marriage. They 
find the caresses of the infant that they nourish with 
their milk far more sweet, far more agreeable, than 
the smiles of a perfidious and corrupt world. If their 
mode of life is more simple, less tumultuous—if their 
pleasures are less costly, less striking, they are amply 
indemnified by the calm of the senses, by the peace of 
mind, by the health which they preserve, and by that 
which they transmit to their children. In the East, 
they are scarcely acquainted with the multitude of 
disorders occasiuned by the dispersion of milk—those 
lacteous indurations and secretions which afilict so 
many Huropean women, and carry them off in the 
flower of their age. 

If through any extraordinary cause a woman loses 
her milk, and finds herself obliged to have recourse 
to a strange nurse, she receives her into her house, and 
causes her to be treated with the same respect and the 
same attention as she herself receives. Whether Mus- 
sulman or Chiristian, it depends on this foster-mother 
never to abandon the infant she has fed with her 
milk, to continue towards it her maternal care, and 
to receive all her life, from it or from its parents, 
marks of the most lively gratitude. It depends on 
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her, in a word, to be incorporated in the family, and 
to be then considered and respected as a second 
mother. 

Through a luxury advantageous to the indigent, 
from which, besides, no inconvenience results, most of 
the opulent mothers, in the intention of preserving 
their enbonpoint, of reposing more quietly during the 
night, and of giving a more abundant nourishment 
to their children, place about them a second nurse, 
charged with the more laborious functions; for in- 
stance, to suckle them during the night, to amuse 
them and divert their attention during the day; but 
the mother does not, on that account, think herself 
exempted from watching over the health of ber child, 
from feeding it with her milk, providing for all 
the wants that it appears to have, and from bestow- 
ing on it all the care that its age and weakness re- 
quire. 

The houses of the Mussulmans are arranged in 
such a way that the lodging of the women is always 
separated from that of the men; the former is called 
harem, or sacred place, and the latter selamhek, or 
habitation of the man. At the houses of the great 
there are two piles of building, which communicate 
with each other by intermediate apartments, of which 
the husband alone possesses the key. Access to the 
harem is strictly forbidden to men; the male servants 
and slaves never enter it, and the male relations 
themselves are never admitted, except it be on the two 
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grand festivals of the year, and on the occasions of 
weddings, lyings-in, or circumcision. 

Commonly the harem has no windows towards the. 
street, or if there be any, they are lofty, and grated ; in 
such a manner that it is impossible to see from with- 
out what is passing within. In the countries where 
every house has its terrace or flat roof, there are walls 
of separation which cannot be passed, and which 
prevent all communication, The wife of a certain 
rank when young goes very little from home, because 
it ds not fashionable for her to appear in the streets, 
although veiled; because the law exempts her from 
going to the mosque; because she has in her own 
house baths which she uses at pleasure; and because 
she is surrounded by female slaves who watch over 
her, and female relatives who counteract her incli- 
nations for society if such exist. To please her 
husband, to detain him in the harem as long as 
his affairs permit, to take care of her children, 
to occupy herself with her dress and very little 
with her family, to pray at the hours prescribed 
by religion, and to pass a part of the day with- 
out doing anything, another in smoking, drinking 
coffee, receiving female friends, relations, or women 
under her protection— such are the duties and 
pleasures of a Mussulman woman. She seldom can 
read, and scarcely ever write. She has learnt to sew 
and embroider, prepare comfits and dainties, and make 
sherbet; but she finds it more pleasant to do nothing, 
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to remain quiet on her sofa, and roll between her 
fingers a chaplet of coral or agate. She considers it 
a delightful enjoyment to hold from time to time a 
dish of coffee in one hand, a chibouque in the other, 
and to carry them alternately to her lips, at the same 
time inhaling the vapour of the one, and retaining as 
long as possible the aroma of the other. What after- 
wards gratifies her the most, is to have it in her power 
to display to the eyes of the women whom she receives 
some rich trinkets and a robe of great value. A 
Mussulman is very poor if he has not several slaves 
to wait on his wife, and the latter is very unskilful if 
she does not soon convert into trinkets the greater 
part of the husband’s fortune. Besides, when a 
divorce takes place between a married couple, the wife 
keeps her jewels and her wardrobe, independently of 
the other effects stipulated in the contract of marriage. 
The wife takes her meals alone, or with the mother 
and the female relations of the husband, who are 
with her in the harem. He eats with his father and 
the male relations who live with him, and when he is 
alone, or causes himself to be served in the harem— 
which frequently happens—even the wife does not 
eat with him: she waits on him, or sees that the 
slaves are attentive in waiting on him. The meal 
being finished, the hands and mouth washed and 
wiped, she herself presents him the pipe and coffee. 
When there are several wives, each has her house- 
hold, her table, her apartments, and her slaves in the | 
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same pile of building. It is very uncommon for a 
second woman, or a slave, to be lodged in another 
house; this scarcely happens except among the Chiefs 
of the Caravans, who, obliged to live half the year in 
one town, and the other half in another, wish to have 
a wife in each of these two towns. 

In Turkey the law allows three modes of living 
with women, and Tournefort said very justly, that a 
man married the first, hired the second, and purchased 
the third. The Mussulman women live in great re- 
tirement, and do not appear in public without a veil, 
and garments which conceal their figure, and disguise 
their whole body; there is no one but the husband 
and the neurest relations, such as the fathers, bro- 
thers, and uncles, whe sometimes have access to the 
harems, and can see a Mussulman woman with her 
fuce uncovered. The man who wishes to marry can 
only be acquainted with the personal charms, and 
mental attractions of his future wife from the ac- 
counts of some female relative or friend, or of some 
intermediatrix of an advanced age. Commonly the 
latter gives every information that is wanted, tries 
to smooth all difficulties which may arise, and pre- 
pares and arranges all matters. When the relations 
have come to a satisfactory agreement, they fix the 
sum which a husband shall give as a present to his 
wife. An inventory is taken of everything that be- 
longs to the latter, in. furniture, clothes, money, or 
property, for every thing is restored to her in the 
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case of divorce or repudiation; when she dies without 
issue, the husband keeps a part of what he has re- 
ceived, and returns the remainder to the relations, as 
the law regulates. 

The preliminaries being settled, the future hus- 
band, the father, or the nearest relation of the young 
lady, go with two witnesses to the house of the Cadi, 
in order for him to sign the articles of marriage, and 
obtain a permission for it in writing. The celebra- 
tion of the marriage can only take place on the eve 
of the Friday. One or two days before, the young 
lady is conducted to the bath, where she is subjected 
to depilation for the first time. On the day of the 
wedding, she dresses herself in the richest clothes she 
can procure, and covers herself with jewels, pearls, 
and pieces of money, which her relations frequently 
borrow for the purpose. They try to embellish the 
young lady’s face by colouring it with red, white, and 
blue, and by painting her eyebrows and eyelids black. 
In some districts, they next colour the arms and 
hands with black, paint the nails yellow, and the feet 
of an orange colour: lastly, they place on the head- 
dress, and among the braids which hang behind, 
flowers, pearls, precious stones, and gold coin. 

Thus adjusted, and placed in a seat more elevated 
than the sofa, she is bound to compose her carriage, 
cast her eyes down, or keep them shut, while a troop 
of women, invited to the feast, give themselves up to 
joy, and various dances are performed, the company 
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singing or playing on various instruments. At night 
the female relations of the husband, and some women 
invited by them, come with torches and a noisy band 
of music to the house of the young lady, in order to 
take her to that of her husband. She goes out ac- 
companied by her female relations and friends; the 
men do not follow her, but remain at their homes 
amusing themselves. Being arrived at the husband’s 
house, she is perfumed, and placed on an elevated 
seat, prepared purposely for her. All the women not 
belonging to the family go out a moment after, and 
there is no longer any but the female relatives of the 
married couple left in the house. 

The bridegroom, during the time, is in another 
apartment, when his relations and some young men 
whom he has invited perfume him, dress him in his 
richest clothes, and sing songs analogous to the cere- 
mony. A moment after, all the men, accompanied 
by their music, sally forth in order to proceed to the 
Mosque. ‘They say their prayers with the greatest 
composure, after which they come to the door of the 
husband’s house, when he enters accompanied only by 
his relations. While the husband is at the Mosque, 
the bride is led into the apartments that are intended 
for her. On returning from the Mosque, the father 
of the husband, or any other relative, the most ad- 
vanced in years, leads the husband by the hand to 
his wife, presents him to her, and retires. No one re- 
mains but the midwife or a female relation, who 
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serves up a supper to the husband, while the wife 
continues standing before him in a humble attitude. 
After supper, the latter presents to her husband a 
basin, water, and a towel, in order that he may per- 
form his ablutions; she then gives him a pipe and 
coffee, after which she herself sups. When she has 
concluded her repast, the midwife withdraws, and the 
married couple remain by themselves. 

The second manner of a man marrying one or se- 
veral wives, distinguished by the name of Aapin, con- 
sists in presenting himself before the Cadi, and 
binding himself to feed and maintain till a certain 
time such woman whom he designates, and whose 
consent he has obtained; which is attested by her 
father or nearest relation, and two witnesses; to take 
care of the children that she shall bear, and to give 
up to her besides, at the time of repudiation, or at 
the expiration of the term agreed upon, a sum of 
money or clothes, effects and property, stipulated and 
expressed. The children who are the issue of these 
marriages enjoy the same rights as the others, and 
remain at the charge of the futher, when he has re- 
pudiated or put away his wife. It seldom happens, 
however, that Mussulmans marry in this manner, be- 
cause women of a certain rank would never submit to 
be united to a man on such conditions, and because 
the latter generally prefers to purchase slaves, rather 
than marry in the Kapin manner with Mussulman 
women born of poor parents. 
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The law does not prohibit Mussulmans from marry- 
ing women of a different religion, provided the par- 
ties bind themselves to bring up their children in the 
religion of the father; but it is expressly forbidden 
to women, unless the man embrace beforehand the re- 
ligion of Muhammad. Although the law allows Mus- 
sulmans to have four wives, few among them have 
more than one, because they lead to considerable 
expense; and, shut up in the same harem, they 
cannot live together in harmony; they perplex the 
husband with their complaints, or plague him with 
their pretensions. Besides, almost every woman, on 
her marriage, requires an obligation from her hus- 
band not to wed another in her lifetime, or as long 
as she shall not have been separated by a divorce. 
But she cannot prevent him from purchasing white 
or black slaves, according to his taste and means; 
and as long as he fulfils the law of Muhammad, and 
furnishes her with clothes and maintenance according 
to her condition, she cannot sue for a divorce. In 
no case, cun the husband, however, require anything 
from the slaves that belong to his wife; he has only 
a right over those whom he has himself purchased. 
It very seldom happens that he forgets himself in 
this respect, because the wife would not fail to prefer 
her complaint, and cause him to be punished. 

When w man wishes that peace and happiness 
should dwell under his roof, he confines himself solely 
to his wife; or if he show any preference to the 
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female slaves he has purchased to wait on her, he re- 
commends them to preserve towards her the greatest 
respect and submission. He endeavours to persuade 
them that his wife is ignorant of the love which he 
has for them; and the wife, on her side, wishing to 
preserve peace in the family, pretends to be ignorant 
of the infidelity of the husband, and submits the 
more readily, as she is indemnified by the empire 
which she continues still to exercise over the slaves. 
But when a Turk marries several wives, who have 
all the same rights, and the same pretensions, it is 
very rare that preferences do not lead to jea- 
lousies and quarrels; it is very rare that they 
see with coolness one of themselves receiving 
more frequent marks of attachment, without 
giving vent to their complaints. It is much 
worse if disgust keep the husband at a distance from 
his wives, and lead him entirely toward his female 
slaves; and if the latter, abusing the weakness of the 
husband, take advantage and grow proud of the 
favours which they receive; if they appear less 
submissive and respectful, then peace cannot. be re- 
established but by the dismissal of those slaves, and 
the secure return of the husband toward the wives. 
From this arrangement of Turkish families it is 
seen that the wife has an eye on the female slaves, 
because she would be very glad to find them in fault, 
in order to set the husband against them: and the 
slave who shares the bed of the husband is the most 
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dangerous Argus for the wife: the latter never goes 
out without being accompanied by the other, a fact 
which renders Infidelity rather uncommon. 

The influence which Turkish women have over 
public affairs in the nomination of the agents of the 
government, and in the distribution of favours and 
punishments, is much more considerable than might 
be presumed from their retired mode of living. The 
harems are the places of rendezvous inaccessible to. 
the men, where the most interesting anecdotes of the 
town and of the provinces pass successively in review, 
the most curious news is spread, and plots and con- 
spiracies are framed. Women of every age and rank 
come thither to solicit graces and favours for their 
husbands and relations, or in order to complain of a 
husband too Jealous or severe, and demand protection 
against him, An affair often passes through the 
channel of several women before it reaches its desti- 
nation. An emancipated female slave or woman of 
the lowest class of the people often obtains, through 
her patronesses, such interest that her protection is 
sought from all quarters. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


As we have already seen, Turkey is divided, for the 
administration of justice, into twenty-four mevleviets, 
each corresponding with one or more Eyalets. Each 
mevleviet contains several cazas, or tribunals of the 
first instance, in number nearly equal to that of the livas, 
and sitting, in general, at the same chief town—and 
inferior tribunals, at the head of which are the Naibs, 
who perform the duties of magistrates in the districts. 
All these tribunals bear the name of Mekhemeé, 
without distinction, but their composition differs 
according as they are competent to judge in civil or 
criminal matters. 

The tribunal of civil justice is composed of the 
judge, who is a Cadi or Mullah, according to the 
locality; of ua Mufti; of a Naib, or supplementary 
judge; of an Ayak Naib, or Lieutenant; and ofa 
Bach Kiatib, or registrar. The district tribunal is 
composed of only the Judge and his clerk, but what- 
ever may be the number of members composing the 
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tribunal, the decision of the cause is left to the judge 
alone, the Naib and Ayak-Naib, even if sitting, being 
considered his assessors, and the Mufti, exercising a 
peculiar character of duties, entirely exclusive of those 
of the tribunal, which is to deliver fetvas to the 
different parties. | 

The competency of the tribunal, which is very il 
defined, is neither regulated by the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Mekhemeé, nor by the degree of 
importance of the cause. Each tribunal is competent 
to decide on any cause, and its decision, in civil 
matters, is absolute. Still, the party summoned 
before the Judge can, if he pleases, carry the process 
before a superior tribunal, even before that of the 
Caziasker. This facility accorded to the defender, 
either for the purpose of remedying the corruption or 
the insufficiency of the Judge, comprises at the same 
time, although not actually implied, the right of 
appeal obtaining in European legislature. 

In a country where the laws are simple, and by no 
means numerous, where the rights of all are traced in 
« book understood to be written by the hand of the 
messenger of God, trials must be far from compli- 
cated, rather rare, and easy to be avoided. Every one 
knows the extent of his duties and the limit of his 
rights. Every one can be his own judge when he 
does not give way to a vicious inclination, or when he 
is not misled by dishonesty. 

The almost entire absence of any process in the 
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Turkish tribunals, the rapidity with which civil causes 
are tried, even at the present day, contrast with the 
gravity and slowness generally peculiar to the Os- 
manli. Nothing is more simple or expeditious than the 
ordinary practice of the Mekhemés. The parties, 
without the aid of any barrister or solicitor, present 
- themselves in court, after having provided themselves 
previously with a fetva from the Mufti. They make 
their statement in turn, and sustain their story by 
producing their documents or witnesses. 

No document is valid or admitted unless it bears 
the signature or the seal of two persons known and 
settled as housekeepers. 

The Ayah-Naib briefly sums up the cause, and the 
judge pronounces the sentence, which is inscribed on 
the foot of the summons, and legalized by his signature. 

The only expense incurred is ten per cent. of the 
sum or the value in dispute. The judge appropri- 
ates to himself a fine, more or less heavy, when there 
is no question of an affair of interest, and, in order 
that he may not lose his fees, it is always the gainer 
of the cause who pays the costs. 

The Governor of the Liva, under whose orders a 
company of police is placed, and who can, in addition, 
require the assistance of an armed foree, is charged 
with the execution of the sentence. 

The judges (Mullahs, Cadis, or Naibs), also per- 
form the duties of notaries public, and legalize and 
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register contracts of marriage, wills, and agreements 
of every description. 

In D’Olivier’s time, although the arbitrary nature 
of the legislature attracted his attention, still there 
was a system in existence which afforded some secu- 
rity to those individuals who were not attached to the 
‘military service, or did not occupy a place emanat- 
ing from the Government. All the Mussulmans, 
from the merchant down to the lowest workman, be-- 
longed to an organized corporation, the chiefs of which 
were charged to watch over the rights ot the commu- 
nities and of individuals. Ifa butcher, or a fruiterer, 
for instance, was attacked by any man of weight, the 
affair was carried to the Mekhemé or Tribunal of Jus- 
tice. The chiefs presented themselves to defend the 
individual oppressed; they represented that from 
such a period this man had been settled in the neigh- 
hourhood ; that he had always led an exemplary life ; 
that he was a good Mussulman, a good father, a 
good husband. They also assisted at the hearing of 
witnesses, and if they discovered that the accused 
was really guilty, they retired, and gave him up to 
the rigour of the laws; if they believed, on the con- 
trary, that he was innocent, they defended him with 
courage, called in, if it was necessary, the whole cor- 
poration, and the oppressor was obliged to desist. 

But in the country places the people had not the 
same means; they must, in that case, have recourse 
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to the Ayams or to the Kiayas of the village, a sort 
of municipal officer elected by the people, with whom 
rest all the affairs of the hamlet, all the demands of 
money, &c.: generally the richest and most intelli- 
gent perform this office gratuitously. The greater 
part of the Kiayas were reproached, however, and 
perhaps with some show of reason, with having a - 
secret understanding with the Pachas, with facilitat- 
ing their extortions, and enriching themselves almost 
always at the expense of those whom they ought to 
protect and defend. 
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Criminal justice is administered by the Tribunal of 
the First Instance, assisted by the governor of the 
Liva and the members of the Medjeis, or council of 
the province. 

The tribunal thus constituted judges arbitrarily 
in crimes and offences, without the distinction be- 
tiveen larceny and felony being clearly established, 
and orders the execution of its own sentence. How- 
ever, this sentence is only final in cases when the 
punishment of death is not inflicted. All trials which 
may entail a capital punishment must be submitted 
to the revision of the Supreme Council of Justice at 
Constantinople, and the final decision made known 
to the Sultan, whose signature is necessary to render 
every sentence of death pronounced in any portion of 
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the empire valid and executive. Other punishments, 
which may be pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, 
are the gallies, imprisonment, and banishment to 
some appointed place in the empire. All these 
punishments are not regarded as infamous, and the 
criminal is rather looked upon as an object of com- 
passion than of disdain. 

The Supreme Council of Justice has also direct 
cognizance of crimes committed against the state, as 
well us malversation and abuse of power, committed 
by the principal agents of the Government in the 
exercise of their duties. | 

The decisions of the different tribunals to which 
we have referred are only applicable, in civil matters, 
to processes between Mussulmans, cr between Mus- 
sulmans and Ruaialis: and in criminal matters, to all 
the crimes and offences committed by any subject of 
the empire, without distinction of race or religion, to 
the prejudice of any other subject. 

The processes between the non-Mussulman Otto- 
man subjects, as the Greeks, schismatic Armenians, 
united Armenians und Jews, are brought before the 
Patriarch, or betore the Grand Rabbi, who are re- 
garded as the religions and civil chiefs of their nation 
by the Government, to whom they are personally re- 
sponsible, and as such invested with the power of 
deciding directly in all the disputes which arise 
between their co-religionists. Still, the parties have 
a right of appeal to their Turkish Judges; but it is 
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usual to bind them beforehand, by oath or by means 
of a compromise, to be satisfied with the decision of 
the Patriarch or the Rabbi. 

If the parties belong to different nations, the cause 
is brought before the Mekhemé, unless they prefer to 
refer it to amicable arbitration. 

But, in addition to the Raiahs, subjects to the 
Porte, there are also strangers domiciled or carrying 
on commerce in the empire, and who, by being 
exempt from the common international law through 
capitulations guaranteeing them certain privileges 
and immunities, are subject to a special jurisdiction, 
in all connected with their relations to Ottoman sub- 
jects. Hence arise the mixed tribunals, which are of 
two sorts. 

The Mixed Tribunals of Commerce, which settle all 
differences in civil or commercial matters between na- 
tives and strangers, established or carrying on busi- 
ness in the empire; and the Correctional Police, to 
whom is intrusted the punishment of all crimes and 
offences practised by foreigners against natives, and 
vice versi. 

The Mixed Tribunals of Commerce were first esta- 
blished in April, 1847. ‘The experiment was tried in 
Constantinople by the re-organization of the ancient 
Chamber of Commerce, in conformity with the regu- 
lations of European tribunals. The memorandum, 
addressed on this occasion to the Legations at Con- 
stantinople, requested them to appoint ten merchants 
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to undertake in turn the functions of judge. The 
Porte also appointed ten persons selected from the 
Mussulman and Raiah subjects, so that this tribunal 
was composed of an equal number of Ottoman and 
European judges. As the latter are nominated by 
all the Legations in common, the foreign division, 
under whose protection it may chance to be, is bound 
to be chosen among the active merchants; but the 
Dragoman of the Embassy to which it belongs is pre- 
sent at the process, and watches over the proceedings. 

It was not long ere the advantages of this institu- 
tion were seen—and it was one of the most important 
with which the Reform party endowed Turkey—and 
‘which puta stop to the numerous abuses which had 
been thought for a length of time irremediable. 
Similar tribunals were successively established at 
Adrianople, Salonichi, Smyrna, Beyrout, &c.; and in 
1850 the same measure was extended to Lgypt. At 
the same period a Mixed Tribunal of Maritime Com- 
merce was established at Constantinople, to decide 
the disputes which might arise between the subjects 
of the Porte and strangers, in matters relating to the 
sea trade. 

The mixed correctional tribunals, created with the 
same design as the tribunals of commerce, and to 
satisfy similar requirements, were instituted at the 
same date, and went through the same phases. 
Established, in the first instance, experimentally in 
Constantinople, with the co-operation of the Lega- 
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tions, and placed under the direction of the Central 
Council of the Ministry of Police, they were succes- 
sively extended to.a majority of the great cities of 
the empire, and in the last instance to Cairo and 
Alexandria, after time and practice had proved their 
utility. 

The mixed tribunals of police are formed of an 
equal number of native and foreign members, the 
first permanent, the others sitting alternately, accord- 
ing to the nationality of the accused, and chosen from 
the chief persons, by the assistance of the consulates. 
Each of them is exclusively attached to the tribunal, 
or the council, of which he forms a part. 

The duties and attributes of these tribunals, as 
well as the course of proceeding, are laid down with 
much care and clearness in the firman which insti- 
tuted them. ‘They consist in receiving the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses with the greatest impartiality : 
in swearing the witnesses before receiving their 
testimony, according to the rite of the religion to 
which they belong—punishing severely those wit- 
nesses who perjure themselves by giving false testi- 
mony; examining the witnesses in presence of the 
accused, one after the other and separately ; receiving | 
the secondary evidence, if such there be, relating to 
the veracity and character of the principal witnesses ; 
hearing with the same attention and without the least 
distinction or partiality all the depositions against 
the accused, as well as those in his favour; taking 
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every measure which may be considered adapted to 
prove the innocence or guilt of the accused ; receiving 
the evidence which may be useful in proving the facts 
alleged, without distinction of rank or nation ; com- 
pelling the persons summoned to give their evidence 
by the prosecution or the defence to appear before 
the tribunal; rejecting all confessions which may have 
been obtained by violence or threats, or by promises, 
though admitting those which have been given 
voluntarily and without violence; never employing, 
under any pretext, the bastinado, or any corporal 
punishment; executing, after having obtained the 
approval of the governor of the district, the sentences 
pronounced in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions obtaining in the empire ; not pronouncing a final 
sentence in cases which entail capital punishment ; 
remitting, in such cases, all the documents to the 
governor for transmission to the Supreme Council, 
who will pronounce the final sentence, if the accused 
is an Ottoman subject; on the other hand, if he is 
a stranger, the Supreme Council will obtain the 
assistance of the consul or his interpreter, in order to 
obtain from him the necessary assistance for the 
execution of the sentence. In the same way the 
consul or his agent may be present at any trial, and 
cross-examine the witnesses, nor can the sentence be 
carried into execution without it has been approved 
and countersigned by him. 

In spite of the inconveniencies arising from this 
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latter regulation, which is owing to the former 
treaties, and which only serves in most instances to 
guarantee culprits the privileges of impunity, still, it 
is only necessary to compare these regulations and 
established forms with the usual practice of Turkish 
tribunals to be able to appreciate the value of these 
mixed tribunals, as well as the part they are destined 
to play in the definitive task of Turkish reformation. 
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THE DISPENSERS OF THE LAW. 
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WE have already made a slight reference to the 
organisation of the judicial body in speaking of the 
Ulema. We saw that the whole body of the magis- 
tracy formed a species of pyramid with the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam at the head, and at the base the Naibs, who 
compose the fifth and lowest order of the magistracy. 

The Cadis, or ordinary judges, form the fourth 
order. 

The third order ix composed of the Muffetichs, 
who have the charge of all matters referring to the 
Vakufs, 

The second and the first order of the magistracy 
ure formed of the Mullahs of different classes, ad- 
ministering the Mevlevicts, and contain the principal 
dignitaries of the law, us far as the Cazi-askers who 
preside over the two chambers of the Arzodaci. 

The Sheikh-ul-Islam, in his capacity as supreme 
head of the magistracy, proposes for the Sultan’s 
nomination, and through the Vizir, all the judges of 
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the first and second rank; as, the Cazi-askers of 
Rumelia and Anatolia; the Mullah of Mecca; the 
Grand Judge of Constantinople; the Mullahs of the 
four towns—Adrianople, Brusa, Beyrut and Cairo; 
the Mullahs Makredji of Galata, Eyab, Jerusalem, 
Smyrna, Salonichi, and Aleppo; the Mullahs Devryé 
of Phillipopel, Sophia, Bosna, Marach, Erzum, Aintab, 
Baghdad, and Tripoli. He also nominates, without 
the intervention of the Vizir, or the assent of the 
Sultan, the Muffetichs or judges of the third class. 

The Cazi-askers nominate, subject to the Sultan’s 
sanction, to all the vacancies in the office of the 
Cadis, which may occur in their respective depart- 
ments. Lastly, the Naibs, or Judges of the fifth 
.class, are chosen by the Judges who employ them, 
and can therefore only be regarded as delegates or 
substitutes. 

All these offices are revocable and annual. When 
the year of office has expired, the judge, unless he 
is appointed assessor to the new functionary, re- 
assumes his position in the class to which he belongs. 
As he is no Jonger an officer of the State, he is sup- 
ported by the Vakuf, which provides for his subsist- 
ence and maintenance. It is, therefore, important 
not to confound the functions with the title, in 
the person of the Ulema provided with a judicial 
‘seat. 

There is no advancement for any except the Judges 
of the first class, who are invested with the title of 
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Makredjis. The others are condemned to follow the 
same monotonous routine, and, by abridging the time 
of their service, have closed the admission to the 
higher offices of the magistracy. Their career is 
closed for the future; after they have been once ap- 
pointed, they know that they have nothing to expect; 
and hence all emulation, all honest and legitimate 
ambition is taken from them. 

The Judges on active service are not paid by the 
State; a fixed duty (resim) of a fortieth part, 
which they receive on the value of all the processes 
submitted to their decision, forms their salaries. This 
claim is the same for all the Judges, Cazi-askers, 
Mullahs, Cadis, Naibs, whatever may be the extent 
of their jurisdiction. They have also to pay the 
salaries of their registrar, and the subordinate 
employes of the tribunal. 

The Cazi-uskers receive, in addition, another 
amount, also 2 forticth, on legacies, whose product, 
joined to that of the resim, gives an average of 
1,000 to 1,200 purses annually (4,620/. to 5,5202.) 
We have already mentioned that the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
receives from the State, like the Vizir, 100,000 
piastres (1,000/.) monthly. 

The Sheikh-ul-Islam is the only one who, with 
the Assessors of the Two Chambers of the Arzodaci, 
and the Tribunal of the Istambul Cadessi, receives a 
fixed salary from the State. The salaries of the 
latter are: for the Assessors of the first Chamber 
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(of Rumelia), 12,500-15,000 piastres per month 
(125-150/.); for the Assessors of the second Cham- 
ber (of Anatolia), 9,000 piastres per month (901.); 
for thé Assessors of the Istambul Cadessi, 6,000 
piastres per month (60/.) At the head of the Cazi- 
askerate of Rumelia, is the Stamboul Effendi, the 
Mullah or Judge of the Capital. He more par- 
ticularly takes cognizance of all the affairs and law- 
suits which arise among persons who exercise the 
different arts and trades. He also repairs on each 
Wednesday to the Vizir’s, in order to determine with 
' the Mullahs of Galata, Scutari, and Eyub, all the 
affairs which there present themselves. The Stam- 
boul Effendi has the general inspection of the grain 
and other provisions which arrive for the supply of 
the city. All the vessels laden with grain are obliged 
to come to the Janding-place of the general depot of 
flour, where a Naib inspects, fixes the price of it, and 
distributes it to the bakers; he keeps a register of 
the quantity of corn which arrives, of that which is 
distributed, and of the price at which it is delivered. 
There is likewise a Naib at the depdt of tallow, for 
the distribution of that article to the corporation, 
The Stamboul Effendi must go from time to time 
into the different quarters of the city, in order to 
examine into the eatables which are sold by retail, 
and to verify whether the weights are everywhere 
just. He immediately punishes with the bastinado 
those who are found with false weights, or with 
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adulterated commodities, and sometimes he causes 
them to be nailed by the ear to the door of the 
shop. A second transgression frequently entails 
death. ° 

It is useless to urge the abuses resulting from such 
a system. One of them, and the most crying, was 
suppressed a short time back; that of the Arpalyk. 
This was the name given to a privilege conceded to 
any Mullah, after leaving office, of disposing of a cer- 
tain number of provincial cazas, for a settled sum, to 
the Naibs who dispensed justice in his name and under 
his authority. These emoluments were only granted 
to Mullahs of’ the first class. 

The Arpalyks have been abolished, but other 
abuses still exist, and seriously menace even the future 
of Turkey, unless they are guarded against. The 
concentration of the judicial functions in the hands 
of the Ulema, who are generally hostile to reform: 
the want of fixed salaries, which has a tendency to 
increase the number and the duration of the pro- 
cesses, by establishing the riches of the judge on the 
public misery and ruin; the certainty of his being 
removed at the expiration of a year, which furnishes 
un excuse for the necessity of providing himself with 
the means of existence for the future; the absence of 
constant and legal control on the part of the State, 
which guarantees them impunity: all these reasons 
in conjunction have gradually produced the corruption 
of the magistracy, and daily give cause for those scan- 
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dalous scenes, of which the enemies of Turkey boast 
so triumphantly. | 

Thus abuses of every description have crept into 
the administration of justice, and the magistracy 
has been both corrupted and degraded, in a country 
where nothing equals the dignity with which the 
legislature has invested the functions of the judge, 
except the severity of the duties he has imposed on 
him. 

However, the results of the few last years may be 
regarded as highly satisfactory. The formation of: 
the Penal code, although not yet completed, that of 
the Commercial code, the organization of the mixed 
tribunals, the suppression of the Arpalyks, the head 
of the magistracy assimilated with the other func- 
tionaries of the State, and paid by it; and, more 
especially, that liberal measure which admits all the 
subjects of the Empire to bear testimony on oath, in 
accordance with the rite to which they belong, all 
this denotes considerable progress. Still, it is nothing 
if not continued. How much, in fact, remains to be 
done! The civil code must be re-formed, the com- 
petency and jurisdiction of the tribunals regulated, 
and extended to all the Mekhemés of the Empire, 
the judicial functions assimilated to those of the other 
members of the State, with a fixed salary, and per- 
manent appointments. And, when all this is effected, 
it will be necessary to search for other gaps to be 
filled up, and other ameliorations to be introduced, 
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for such is the necessity imposed on all nations that 
desire regeneration, and especially on Turkey, in the 
face of the hostility and doubts of which she is the 
object, that they must progress with a sure and in- 
cessant march on the path of reform. 

The Ottoman Government appears convinced of 
the necessity, but it stops at times before the great- 
ness of the obstacle to be removed. It is but a trifle 
to overcome the resistance of the Ulema and triumph 
over internal embarrassments; for the Turkish Govern- 
ment possesses the will, and will soon possess the 
power. But the great question will be how to settle 
external difficulties, resolve the questions of the 
Patriarchates and capitulations, which daily become 
matters of greater urgency? It is in these that 
Turkey requires a helping hand from her allies. She 
may be left to cope with her own home difficulties, 
and we have no doubt that she will eventually over- 
come them by patience and perseverance. All that she 
requires is a firm and steady support against those 
external pretensions, founded on treaties which 
Russia slternately wheedled and bullied her into 
signing, and of which she is now beginning to feel 
the sinister effects. 

One of the most unhappy effects of the present 
war, in our opinion, is the unavoidable check which 
it will give to the progress of reform. On the other 
hand, we may reasonably hope that less restricted in- 
tercourse with foreign nations will induce the people 
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at large to regard the blessings of ¢ivilization with a 
more favourable eye. If this takes place, the power 
of the Ulema* and the Mullahs will prove a very 
insufficient dam against the influx of European 
manners and customs. 


* Asa proof that the Ulema are still very dissatisfied with the 
Appearance of the Allies in Turkey, we may refer to a fact men- 
tioned by the foreign correspondent of the Morning Chronicle of 
the 17th June, that, during a review, a Dervish rushed out and 
saluted the Sultan with the title of ‘‘Giaur Padishah.” Of course, 
he was dragged away at once, but the very fact of such an event 
taking place proves the enmity still existing among the old 
Turkish party. 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


ee 


IsLAMISM has been frequently represented as opposed 
to the diffusion of light, and the Ottoman race in 
particular as devoted to systematic ignorance,—two 
assertions equally devoid of foundation. An attentive 
perusal of the Koran, the scientific and literary 
brilliancy which the Court of the Chalifes of Bagdhad 
diffused, when the west was still plunged in barbarism, 
the wonderful works with which the Arabs enriched 
Spain, are sufficient to prove the injustice of the first. 
The falsehood of the second is not the less evident 
to any one who has examined carefully into the state 
of Turkey. Nowhere is instruction held in higher 
honour: nowhere is greater respect entertained for 
those who are entrusted with its diffusion. The 
title of Khodgea (preceptor), is one of those which is 
never forgotten. However humble may be the posi- 
tion of a Khodgea, to whatever rank his pupil may 
rise, even if he become Grand Vizir, he never fails to 
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_ show towards his old master, even in public, a tender- 
ness mingled with respect. 

On the subject of education in Turkey we find the 
following remarks, in a work from which we have 
already quoted. * 

“The subject of Eastern education is one which 
certainly ought not to be lightly treated, and I by no 
means feel myself equal to deal with it; but when a 
few philosophical inquirers have turned their atten- 
tion to the study of the East, education will become 
the subject of a most interesting and valuable work. 
Important as education has latterly become among 
ourselves, and that importance, regarded as it is, at 
once as the sign and the means of the most advanced 
state of civilization, it cannot fail to strike an Euro- 
pean with astonishment when he finds that education 
is considered by Kastern populations as of far greater 
importance than it is with us; and that Eastern 
legislatures have provided for it a place among the 
fundamental institutions of the State. But while, 
with us ever, education has become the subject of 
discord, and the cause of bitterness between religious 
and political opponents, it has produced, and can 
produce no such divisions, no such scandal, in the 
East. There each community regulates its own 
affairs, and it is the business of no set of men, under 
any designation, of executors or representatives, to 
interfere with its execution. 

* Urquhart’s Spirit of the East. 
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Education is there invested with a solemn and 
religious character, pervading every class of the com- 
munity, and extending back, by the proof of public 
record, for thousands of years. Public documents of 
Hindoo villages, of above 3,000 years, place the charge 
for the school and the school-master as the first obli- 
gation incurred by the community. No fee was paid, 
yet education had not the stigma of charity. By the 
institutes of Mecca and the code of Muhammad, the 
parent was obliged to place his child at school in his 
fourth year. Reading, writing, and a ceftain know- 
ledge of religion and laws were considered an amount 
of instruction which the State was bound to see 
conferred on its members; and Muhammad further 
imposed on the chief of every community the obliga- 
tion of seeing orphans instructed in some handicraft, 
so as to enable them to gain their daily bread. 
Placing the child under the authority of his school- 
master was an act to which was attached the charac- 
ter of a religious sacrament, and the school-master 
was rendered responsible for his conduct and behaviour. 
From the Hindoos and from other portions of the East, 
we have ourselves borrowed the system of mutual 
instruction, and many of the forms of that system 
are now to be found in every Turkish school-room. 
In Persia, the proportionate number of children 
instructed in reading and writing is supposed to 
exceed that of any country in Europe. In Turkey, 
there is not a Sultan who has not left behind him 
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his endowed college. What Sultan is there who has 
eft behind him a palace ?” 

If, then, we reproach the Turks with their ignorance, 
we must understand beforehand what we mean to 
imply. It is true they are ignorant of what our 
children learn at schools, general history, geography, 
the natural sciences, &c.; but for all that, they possess 
a system of instruction, and most assuredly employ in 
study more time than even ourselves apply to it. If 
their knowledge is not extensive, it is because they 
conceive that there is nothing superior to the Koran. 
But there is not a Mussulman who is not acquainted 
with the requisite dogmas of his religion, the mystical 
traditions, the acts of the Prophet, the customs 
imposed by the duties of prayer, corporal purification, 
alms, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Primary instruc- 
tion 1s quite as much diffused in Anatolia as in 
several provinces of Kurope. In every district there 
is a school, which the children attend for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the position of their 
family. The number of those able to read is con- 
siderable, still, the difficulties attending the elements 
of reading in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian are incom- 
parably greater than is the case with European 
languages. It is the same with writing, which is 
divided into a multitude of branches, according as it 
concerns the transcription of the Koran, judicial acts, 
and commercial registers. It is in truth a branch of 
the pictorial art. It can be easily imagined, conse- 
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quently, that the title of Okumuch, given to any one 
who can read and write fluently, raises him to the 
rank of a savant in Turkish, Arabic, or Persian 
society.* 

Education, we see, then, has existed in Turkey 
since the earliest establishment of the Empire; but 
the manner in which it was understood and generally 
practised caused some grave disadvantages, of which 
the Government undertook the removal in 1845, at 
which period the firman was promulgated, decreeing the 
formation of an Ottoman university, and entirely 
reorganizing the system of public instruction. Up 
to this time education had been, with some rare 
exceptions, an utterly individual and domestic insti- 
tution, a circumstance which had not a little con- 
tributed to the predominance of the family principle 
in Turkey, to the injury of the social. As for public 
instruction, in so far as it existed, it was, through its 
entire concentration in the hands of the Ulema, 
exclusively religious or literary, instead of being a 
noviciate and initiation into external and public life; 
and hence, at the same time, as it created an internal 
obstacle to the Government, it tended to keep Turkey 
in a state of isolation towards other nations. It was, 
therefore, not only necessary to renew the system of 
study from the foundation, but, a far more difficult 
task, by secularizing it, to substitute the instruction 


* Eugéne Boré. Correspondence et Memoire d’un Voyageur en 
Orient. 


me 
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of the State for that of the Mosque. We must confess 
that the latter, considered entirely on its own merits, 
without reference to any political idea, was most 
deplorable. It was divided into two sections: the 
elementary instruction provided by the Mektébs, and 
the higher instruction furnished by the Medrésses. 

There was but little that required reformation in 
the organisation of the Mektébs. Established in 
every quarter of each city, and even in the smallest 
villages, in some measure gratuitous (for a moderate 
payment of two piastres per month may allow us to 
consider them as such), confining, it is true, their 
instruction to the principles of religion and morality 
and reading the Koran, but attended by a large 
number of children,* they only required a few ame- 
liorations which could be easily introduced, and the 
assistance of the State, in order to fully satisfy all the 
requirements of a good elementary education. 

The second section comprised the instruction of the 
higher schools, or Medrésses. These were originally 
established by Muhammad H, who, after converting 
eight of the principal churches, after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, into djamias, endowed each of them with 
un academy, for the maintenance of which he assigned 
& portion of the revenues. At a later date, when he 
constructed the Mosque which bears his name, he 
established eight of these academies, whose professors 


* Statistical tables prove that 95 per cent. of the Mussulman 
children attend these schools. 
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(Muderris) received salaries of a higher amount than 
those which had been previously paid to the professors 
of the other colleges. The successors of Muhammad 
followed his example, and in the following reigns, in 
proportion as the number of mosques increased in an 
extraordinary manner, the number of the Medrésses, 
like that of the hospitals, increased in a similar 
manner, in consequence of that remarkable arrange- 
ment of the law, which confounds, in one class, the 
notions of religion, science, and charity. In 1765, 
in the reign of Mustapha III, the number amounted 
to two hundred and seventy-five, within the limits of 
Constantinople alone. It now exceeds three hundred. 
Each town possesses at least one medrésse; the more 
important, as Adrianople, Bagdhad, Cairo, have as 
many as forty or fifty. The studies in the medrésses 
are conducted with considerable order and method. 
They are divided into ten branches, under the common 
denomination of ylen of science, as follows: grammar, 
syntax, logic, metaphysics, philosophy, the art of 
metaphor, style, rhetoric, geometry and astronomy. 
These ten correspond to the arts of the third and 
fourth class, in the division of the liberal arts among 
the Mussulmans. We must here remark that we have 
not included the study of the law, which forms the 
two first degrees, so that we may rather regard them 
as the first basis, than as an integral portion of the 
high school of instruction. This, which comprises the 
complete study of the law, under its four forms, 
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properly speaking, only commences after this process, 
and merely for the candidates for the degrees of 
Ulema. As, however, the various degrees require the 
sacrifice of nearly a whole lifetime, the number of these 
candidates is necessarily limited, and the majority of 
the young Mussulmans confine themselves to the pre- 
paratory study of the medresses; even the number of 
the latter, compared with that of the children who do 
not go beyond the Mektéb, 1s extremely small. The 
proportion of the former is ninety-five per cent., while 
of the latter, it 1s not more than four per cent. 

The first and principal of the disadvantages arising - 
from the ancient system, was precisely this want of — 
iatermediate instruction, which, by forcing the youths, 
on quitting the Mekteb, either to prosecute a system 
of study, which would be useless, unless carried on 
for twenty-five to thirty years, or else content them- 
selves with a purely elementary education, those 
who belonged to the higher classes, or were destined 
for the civil service, received lessons from private 
masters, who confined themselves to teaching ori- 
ental history, and a species of philosophy very 
fashionable in the Ottoman empire. 

Another disadvantage consisted in the nature of the 
education imparted by the medrésses. This instruc- 
tion without any solid substructure, and only suited 
to bewilder the intellect with a multitude of defini- 
tions, distinctions, texts, and proper names, beset by 
barbarous terms borrowed from a language of which 
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a knowledge could not be acquired without several 
years’ study, recalled all the controversies of the 
Lower Empire, and the puerilities of the schoolmen. 
Turkey, in its schools, as in its former policy, was a 
perfect type of the middle ages. Sophistry was the 
chief employment of the scholars, while the most ele- 
mentary ideas of geography, history, and chronology 
were wanting. They were completely ignorant of 
the relations of nations to each other, as well as of 
the different forms of their govenments, and their 
knowledge in matters of policy and history were 
generally restricted to the affairs and frontiers of their 
own country. And how could it have been otherwise 
when a blind and selfish routine, admitting nothing 
beyond itself, neither the discoveries nor the improve- 
ments of modern science, regarded the majority of the 
mathematical or physical instruments as playthings, 
only adapted to satisfy vain curiosity, and proscribed 
their use in the schools just as the Janissaries pre- 
ferred to perish rather than adopt the tactics and 
arms of the Europeans.* 


* On this subject we may be allowed to quote the following 
amusing anecdote from a work termed ‘ Russia, by a Manchester 
Manufacturer.’ Lord Strangford sent the Porte a valuable present. 
He had brought with him a pair of very large globes from England : 
and, as the Turks had latterly shewn some disposition to learn lan- 
guages, he thought it would be a good opportunity to teach them 
something else, and he determined to send them over to the Porte, 
and asked me to go with them to explain the object.—This im- 
portant present was brought with becoming respect. A Cavass 
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Such a state of things not only created almost in- 
surmountable obstacles to the development of public 


went first with his baton of office: then followed two Janissaries 
like Atlases, bearing worlds upon their shoulders: then myself at- 
tended by our principal Dragoman in full costume, and finally, a 
train of Janissaries and attendants. When arrived at the Porte, 
wo were introduced to the Reis Effendi, or Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who, with other Ministers, were waiting for us. When I 
had the globes put together on their frames, they came round us 
with great interest, and the Reis Effendi, who thought, ex officio, he 
ought to know something of geography, put on his spectacles, and 
began to examine them. The first thing that struck them was the 
compass in the stand. When they observed the needle always 
kept the same position, they expressed great surprise, and thought 
it was dono by some internal mechanism. It was mid-day, and the 
shadow of the frame of the window was on tho floor. I endeavoured 
to explain to them that the needle was always found in that di- 
rection, pointing to the north. I could only make them understand 
that it was always turned towards the sun. The Reis Effendi then 
asked me to shew him England. When I pointed out the small 
comparative spot on the great globe, he turned to the rest, and said 
“ Keetchuk” little: and they repeated all round “ Keetchuk” in 
various tones of contempt. But when I shewed them the depend- 
encies of the Empire, and particularly the respectable size of India, 
they said ‘“ Beeyuk,” with some marks of respect. I also took oc- 
casion to shew them the only mode of coming thence to Constanti- 
nople by sea, and that a ship could not sail with a cargo of coffee 
from Mocha across the Isthmus of Suez. The newly appointed 
Dragoman of the Porte, who had been a Jew, and was imbued with 
a slighter tincture of information, was present: so, after explaining 
to him as much as I could make him comprehend, I left to him the 
task of further instructing the Ministers in this new science. Indeed, 
it appeared to me, as if none of them had ever seen an artificial 
globe before, or even a mariner’s compass.” We are bound to men- 


tion that Mr Urquhart denies tho truth of this story, but sf non é 
vero, ¢ ben trovato. 
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instruction, but also tended, by giving up the youths 
to the hostile and pernicious influence of the Ulema, 
to maintain the nation in a state of enmity and 
defiance towards the executive, which rendered all 
other reforms impossible. At this stage the Govern- 
ment felt the necessity of seeking, by a prompt re- 
organisation of the system of education, to put an end 
to the attacks of the anti-reform party. 

A circular from the Porte, dated March, 1845, 
appointed a commission, charged with the duty of 
seeking the most fitting method to ameliorate the con- 
dition of public instruction in the Empire, and pro- 
posing to the Government a complete course of study 
agreeing with the growing wants of Turkey. This 
commission was selected purposely from among the 
men who had given Government strongest proofs 
either of their capability, or their attachment to 
reform. 

This commission presented its report in the course 
of August in the following year. In accordance with 
this report, the Ottoman university, declared an insti- 
tution of the State, and having at its head a perma- 
nent council of public instruction, contained the 
different degrees of the educational course :—Pri- 
mary instruction, of which the principal elements 
were to be found in the Mektébs; secondary instruc- 
tion, which required creating ; and higher instruction, 
which was to be organised on a new basis, while the 
existing rights and privileges were respected. 

L 2 
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The presentation of this report was almost imme- 
diately followed by two new Imperial ordinances, one 
which converted the labours of the commission into a 
law of the State; the other instituting the permanent 
Council of public instruction, which was intrusted 
with their application. This council, placed beneath 
the supreme direction of the President of the Council 
of State, and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
composed almost entirely of members employed in the 
commission, to whom was joined the chief physician 
of the Empire, and director of the school of Galata 
Serai. 

A third ordinance decreed the erection of a build- 
ing intended to be the seat of the new university, and 
the laying of the first stone took place with great 
pomp at Djeb Khané, near St Sophia, ut the same 
spot where the Janissary barracks formerly stood, as 
if to be a further proof, by the choice of the situation, 
of the intention of entirely banishing the old Mussul- 
man spirit. 

The council speedily divided into several commit- 
tees, which separately undertook the organisation of 
the various departments of instruction. The results 
of their labours may be best explained by adhering 

to the original division. 
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THE condition of the elementary schools and the 
ameliorations they were susceptible of receiving first 
claimed the attention of the Council. Here, as we 
have already mentioned, the reforms were simple. 
The Mektébs had been carrying on their duties there 
for many years with a certain degree of regularity. 
All that was necessary appeared to be to give them a 
common and uniform organisation: to introduce some 
modifications in the matter and manner of the in- 
struction ; and finally, to apply the principle of State 
intervention in its fullest extent. 

For this purpose the Council commenced by declar- 
ing instruction gratuitous and obligatory. The sum 
of two piastres per month, formerly paid to the mas- 
ter, was altered to a fixed salary, drawn from the 
revenues of the Mektéb. Indeed, the majority of the 
Mektébs having been instituted many years back, by 
means of donations and private legacies, they pos- 
sessed their proper revenue, distinct from that of the 
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mosque, from which a sum could be without difficulty 
drawn, to provide for the repairs and the mainte- 
nance of the school, and guarantee the salary of the 
instructor. In cases where this revenue is found to 
be insufficient, the Government makes up the supply. 
At the same time the law obliges all the fathers of 
Mussulman families, as soon as their children of 
either sex have attained the age of six years, to pre- 
sent themselves before the Mukhtar or Chief of the 
municipality of the district, to have them inscribed 
on the registers of the Mektéb, unless they prove 
their intention to give them a suitable education at 
home. Among the measures adopted to insure the 
execution of this measure, we may mention the law 
which forbids any master to take any boy as appren- 
tice, who is not provided with a school certificate 
from the Mekttb. 

As to the method of instruction, it remains almost 
what it was, and is confined to reading, the elements 
of writing and arithmetic, and, more especially, a 
knowledge of the first principles of religion and mo- 
rality. The sole important innovation has been the 
introduction of a new system, and the adoption of 
little elementary treatises in common Turkish, written 
expressly for children, and which the Council ordered 
to be used in the schools. 

Constantinople possessed two years ago 396 of 
these elementary schools, attended by 22,700 scholars 
of both sexes. These schools have been divided into 
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fourteen sections, corresponding with the fourteen 
principal quarters of the capital. In each section a 
central committee inspects the schools, receives 
monthly an exact and regular account of the number 
and progress of the pupils, controls the conduct and 
capability of the instructors, proposes any necessary 
improvements—in short, has the duty of watching 
that the idea of the government is fully and entirely 
carried out. 

The transformation of the Mektébs into primary 
schools has been carried into effect nearly through the 
whole extent of the empire. It would be difficult to 
determine exactly the total number of the latter ; but 
it is very considerable: and as there is not a single 
village in Turkey, however small it is, which does 
not possess its mosque, so we may also say that there 
is not one without a school, more or less tolerably 
organized. 


After four years, or five at the most, passed in the 
Mektéb, the boy who wishes to extend his studies by 
following the course of public instruction enters the 
secondary schools, where he passes another period of 
four years. 

These schools, called Mektebi ruchdié or adolescent 
schools, and which have only been in existence a very 
few years, amounted in 1851 to six, frequented by 
870 pupils, a considerable result for such a short 
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space of time. At a later period, this number 
is intended to be raised to fourteen. The course 
of instruction is, grammar and Arabic syntax, or- 
thography, composition and style, sacred history, 
Ottoman history, universal history, geography, arith- 
metic, the elements of geometry. The instruction 1s 
entirely gratuitous. The maintenance of the schools, 
the salary of the professors, the books and instruments 
of the pupils, are provided at the expense of the 
State. 

The higher course of education specially attracted 
the attention of the council. This was, in fact, the 
scene of contest with the Ulema, and the head- 
quarters of reform. The Government, which under- 
took to overthrow the monopoly held for so many 
years by a privileged body, required to collect all its 
strength, in order to struggle with advantage against 
the Medressts. Fortunately, as the secondary schools 
were only recently established, and the students 
would have to remain there several years before being 
fitted for the higher course of university study, the 
council had some time before it. It profited by it to 
surround itself with all the lights which could assist 
its progress, and sent one of its members, Kemal 
Effendi, Inspector-General of Schools, to study the 
organization of the universities in Germany, France, 
and England. Kemal Effendi passed several months 
in Paris, where the Government placed at his disposal 
all that might facilitate the success of his mission. 
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In fact, if the development of public instruction in 
Turkey is closely connected with the regeneration 
and duration of the Ottoman Empire, the duration 
of that empire is of the highest importance for the 
maintenance of the European balance of power, and, 
on this account, were it for no other, the Porte would 
have a right to claim the sympathy and assistance of 
the Western Cabinets.* : 


* On the subject of thus borrowing examples from the French, 
which may indeed be traced all through the Turkish reforms, Mr 
White writes as follows:—‘“ It was unwise to found the edict of 
Gulhanie on the forms, or even the principles of administration 
established in France. * * * Had Reschid Pacha turned his 
eye to Prussia, or even to Austria, the chances of successful appli- 
cation would have been more probable. In the laws that govern 
those states, he might have found examples whereby to modify those 
of his own country, if indeed it were held requisite to look abroad 
for example or advice. * * * In France, the organization of 
every branch of civil service reposes upon one fundamental basis, 
that is, upon perfect equality. The whole population may be said 
to speak one language, to possess the same faith, origin, custom, and 
tendencies. Party or dynastic discussions in no wise interfere with 
the paramount spirit and action of the nation. The mass is bound 
together by one code and one purpose. All laws and regulations 
are therefore applied to the people, without distinction of classes or 
parties. * * * This mode of administration is admirably suited 
to a people completely homogencous, but it may be safely affirmed 
that administrative institutions, in any way modelled upon similar 
foundations, would be totally opposed to the interests of the Otto- 
man Empire, and destructive of the most essential conditions of its 
existence. This could not have escaped the attention of those 
foreigners, almost exclusively Frenchmen, who assisted Reschid 
Pacha in framing his proposed reforms. There exist sufficient 
grounds, therefore, for suspecting that these advisers were actuated. 
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In the meanwhile, the council devoted its labours, 
in conjunction with the various Ministries, in improv- 
ing the condition of the special schools, of which 
some had been in existence from the earliest period 
of reform. 

THe SCHOOLS oF THE Mosques oF AHMED AND 
OF SULEIMAN were founded by Sultan Mahmud for 
young persons intended for the civil service, The 
number of pupils was 370, in 1831, of whom 250 
were at the first, and 120 at the second. 

The subjects taught are Arabic and Persian gram- 
mar, geography, history, and caligraphy. The latter 
is one of the most important branches of study, 
through the whole of the east, both in consequence of 
the rarity of printed books, and the various descrip- 
tions of writing in general use, and of which each is 
differently employed. 

The COLLEGE OF THE VALIDE SULTANA, founded 
in 1830, by the Sultan’s mother, expressly designed 
to fill up the gap at present existing in the higher 
course of education, and supported at her expense, is 
intended to provide .Clerks for the administration. 
Endowed with excellent Professors, and a considera- 
ble staff, the school is divided into two sections, one 
containing 210, the other 90 pupils, from thirteen to 


by no very sincere after-thoughts, and that they were more disposed 
to implant the seeds of subsequent weakness and decline in the 
Ottoman Empire, than to aid in its regeneration and ultimate 
-consolidation.”’ 
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seventeen years of age, whose numbers are filled up 
from all the classes of the population, without any 
distinction of religion. The duration of the course 
is four years, at the end of which the pupils will be 
admitted into the various ministerial departments, 
unless they prefer to carry on their studies for several 
years longer, at the University, which will then be in 
full vigour. 

The NorMaL ScHoot, or Establishment of Profes- 
sors, contains sixty pupils, half of whom receive a 
gratuity from the State, for their maintenance and 
private expenses. Each province will in turn be 
provided with a school of similar character. 

The ImpertaL ScHoot or Mepicine, founded by 
the Sultan Mahmud at Galata Serai, a short time 
after the destruction of the Janissaries, but which at 
that time was not nearly so extended as it now is, 
may be regarded as the first establishment for public 
instruction in Turkey, and which has produced the 
best results. It is divided into two sections: the 
preparatory section, and the medical, The number 
of pupils amounts to 410, of whom 241 belong to the 
first section, and 169 to the second. The pupils are 
selected indiscriminately from both the Mussulman 
and Christian subjects of the Empire. The course of 
instruction is partly in French, partly in Turkish. 

To the School the following institutions are an- 
nexed: a printing press used in publishing a special 
paper, the Gazette Medicale de Constantinople, which 
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appears monthly in French, and of which the edito- 
rial department is in the hands of the principal pro- 
fessors of the school. A lithographic press; a cabinet 
of natural history and physics, and a dispensary. 

The building now employed as the Medical Aca- 
demy, was originally erected by Achmet III, for the 
safe keeping and education of the Imperial pages. 
It was converted into a medical school in 1827, and 
Mahmud was so pleased with the innovation, that he 
traced with his own hand the following inscription, 
now painted in letters of gold over the entrance: 
“ All who look upon the edifice will exclaim Aprin! 
(well done!)” The school is intended for a nursery 
for naval and military surgeons. The tutorial esta- 
blishment consists of fourteen Professors, thus di- 
vided: medicine and pathology, six; natural history, 
one; chemistry, onc; languages, four; drawing, one; 
history and mathematics, one. 

Latterly the foundation, which is entirely gra- 
tuitous, has been placed upon an enlarged and im- 
proved footing. A clinical ward for sixty patients, 
of all creeds, has been established. Two days are 
allotted to gratuitous consultations, when persons of 
all classes can profit by the advice of the chief di- 
rector and professor of anatomy. <A ward for preg- 
nant women has been recently added, and is directed 
by a female professor from Vienna. This person, who 
has obtained considerable practice in the Imperial 
and other harems, gives lectures and instructions to 
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such of the Turkish Ebeh Radmin (midwives), who 
feel disposed to profit by her lessons.* There is also 
a vaccinating department, in which 12,000 vaccina- 
tions were performed last year. 

The Ottomans have also overcome their prejudices 
in other matters connected with the therapeutic and 
pathological science. Subjects are now freely fur- 
nished to the school of anatomy. The hospital was 
indebted for this progress to the enlightened and 
liberal sentiments of the chief physician. It was de- 
cided that the bodies of all convicts, dying in the 
bagnio, should be sent to Galata Serai for the pur- 
pose of dissection, and this without distinction of 
creeds. This point being carried, it remained to 
overcome the repugnance of students, and the oppo- 
sition of some old hospital functionaries. 

The corpse of a Moslem convict was the first pur- 
posely selected. This caused some murmuring, but 
the presence of the chief physician allayed the com- 
punctions of some, and the remainder being young 
men, desirous to acquire proficiency in their art, 
their scruples were soon overcome. The students 
therefore seized their instruments, and readily fol- 
lowed the example of the professor. At the present 
moment, the process of dissection is regularly intro- 
duced, and the supply of subjects is fully equal to the 
demand. This is a proof that strong minds and firm 


#* White's ‘Three Years in Constantinople.’ 
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hands are alone required in Turkey, to introduce 
practical innovations, and to destroy many prejudices. 

THE IMPERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL, founded in 1830 
by Sultan Mahmud, on the model of the French 
school of St Cyr. The body of professors is composed 
ina large proportion of French officers, who have 
special leave to remain in Turkey, at the request of 
the Porte. The duration of the course of study is 
four years for the infantry, and five for the cavalry. 
The number of students during the last year was 120: 
it will eventually be raised to 500, so as to be able to 
supply 100 young officers annually for the army. 

There are also Preparatory schools at Constanti- 
nople, Monastir, Brusa, Damascus, and Bagdhad, at 
which pupils are prepared for the higher school. 

THE ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS’ SCHOOL, at Cum- 
bai Khané, between Galata and the Swect Waters, was 
originally founded by Selim IIT, and solely restricted 
to the education of military engineers. At present, 
it has been founded or re-organised on a new plan: 
it. is destined to prepare officers for the engineers as 
well as the artillery, as well as civil engineers. The 
number of pupils at the present time is 90. 

THe ImperiaL NAvAL SCHOOL was transferred 
during the last year to Khalki, one of the Prince’s 
Islands. This is the name given to a small Ar- 
chipelago in the Sea of Marmora, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Nicomedia, composed of five rocks: 
Oxia, Plate, Pita, Niandro, and Anterovito, or 
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Rabbit Island, and of four inhabited islands, Proti, 
Antigone, Khalki, and Prinkipo. The latter gives 
its name to the group. They are inhabited ex- 
clusively by Greeks, and serve as a rendezvous, 
during the summer season, for the principal Greek 
and European merchants of Galata and Pera, who 
have their country-houses there. 

The ScHOOL OF KHALKI, which is under the man- 
agement of a Vice-Admiral, contains 120 to 130 
pupils. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, founded about three 
years ago at San Stcfuno near Constantinople, and 
established for instruction in practical and theoretic 
agriculture, botany, and veterinary science, the im- 
provement of sheep, particularly the merinos, arith- 
metic, geography, contains at the present time 46 
pupils: 23 Mussulmans, and 23 belonging to the 
various christian nationalities of the Empire. 

THE VETERINARY SCHOOL was founded in 1844, 
by a Prussian practitioner at the Scutari Cavalry 
Barracks, and a class for this branch has been intro- 
duced at Galata Serai Academy. 

Such, M. Ubicini tells us, was the condition of the 
Turkish schools in 1849. Remarkable results had 
been attained, and those expected from the future 
were still more considerable. When M. Ubicini re- 
visited Turkey in 1852, the movement was con- 
siderably, if not entirely, checked. The Government, 
after having made a great noise about the re-orga- 
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nization of public institutions, had withdrawn its 
attention from it, as had been the case with many 
other useful projects. The building of the New 
University was suspended; the foundation of 
secondary schools in the principal towns of the 
Empire was given up. Still, an Academy of Science 
and the Belles Lettres had been established in the in- 
terval, for the purpose of improving the literature and 
language, and promoting public instruction in Turkey, 
by the publication or translation of works suited to 
raise the standard of education. But, although this 
Academy contained among its members all the dis- 
tinguished men of the Empire, not only in politics, 
but in science, it has not yet effected anything, except 
the Ottoman Grammar of Fuad Effendi, of which 
M. Blanqui has given an account in the Asiatic 
Journal. | 

Before, quitting this subject, of which all must ac- 
knowledge the vital importance, it is only just to state 
that many writers do not agree entirely with this san- 
guine view of matters. They allow, it is true, that all 
M. Ubicini’s statements are based on facts, and are 
perfectly true on paper: actually, however, they are 
very different. The young Turks who were sent to 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, to obtain a higher scientific 
education, upon their return, forgot nearly all they 
had learned, and fell back into their native indolence, 
however industrious they might have been in Ger- 
many and France. Who, then, will undertake the 
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duties of instructors in these new Institutions, 
especially as strangers are regarded with hostility, 
and both they and the Turks educated in foreign 
countries have to contend with prejudices of every de- 
scription. It is no contradiction to this, that there are 
and have been men, who have distinguished themselves 
by their talent, and also through their statesmanlike 
knowledge; but these Turks, provided with natural 
good sense, have acquired their information ina prac- 
tical manner and in foreign lands. in Turkey this 
was not possible, and, therefore, we may fully assume 
that no credit is due to the Government for this, 
except in so fur as the selection of the pupils was 
concerned. A glance at the books in general use in 
the schools will furnish a proof of our assertion. 

_ In the higher schools, in addition to the Koran, 
urithmetic, geography, geometry, history, the natural 
sciences, astronomy, and astrology, eloquence, poetry, 
jurisprudence, metaphysics, and philosophy are lec- 
tured upon. The pale faces and exhausted appearance 
of the pupils educated in these colleges or Medressés, 
who are called Softa (burned faces), either intimate 
severe study or secret vices. Philosophy is taught. 
them from an Arabic translation of Aristotle’s, and 
from Mehmed’s “ Higher Morality,” a standard work 
for moral philosophy, in which politeness is discussed 
in the first chapter. What we term metaphysics is 
called by the Turks Kelam or [Imi Kelam, 7. ¢. the 
science of words, because it is founded upon the 
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Koran, and, according to Turkish ideas, is nothing 
but theoretical theology. Geography is taught in the 
Medressés after’ the Dzetian-Nouma (representation 
of the world), which was published in the commence- 
ment of the last century, with Jacolaky Argyropulos’, 
geographical compilation, and this work is, at the 
same time, almost the only manual of geography 
which the Turks possess.* Astronomy is principally 
taught after Durandcli Mehmed, the editor of the 
‘Eternal Calendar’ (Nuz Namel:). How old this book 
is may be seen from the fact, that Hieronymus 
Welsch brouglit out a translation of it at Augsburg in 
1676. Besides, the Turks only regard astronomy as 
the handmaid of astrology, and the astronomer is 
the apprentice, and the astrologer the master of the 
science. In consequence, they regularly consult 
Kamel Jadjid Ben Aslamn’s ‘Treatise of Algebra,’ 
because it contains references to astrology and oneiro- 
mancy, Natural history is only taught after an 
Arabic translation of Pliny the élder, and Politics 
from Sufti Pachu’s ‘ Mirror of the Vizirs.’ If the 
mode of Instruction at the higher Turkish schools is 
after this fashion (which a German author, of known 
lutegrity, assures us), we need not feel astonished at 
the ignorance prevailing among the Turks. 

Still, thus much may be said—that the Turkish 

* Von Hammer, in his ‘ History of the Ottoman Empire,’ gives a 


list of the works printed at the Imperial Press, in which he mentions 
eightcen as referring to history and geography. 
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Government has displayed the best will to improve 
the condition of education. Even if the progress had 
not yet been so great as M. Ubicini, in his sanguine 
expectations, has described it, we may hope that with 
time education will be placed on a firm and satis- 
factory footing through the whole of the Osmanli 
empire. | 

By raising public education to the rank of a State 
institution; by creating it, where it is not yet in 
existence; by correcting allit possesses that is of a 
dangerous and exclusive character, and, more than all, 
by summoning females to participate in the benefits of 
an intellectual life, Turkey would be drawn ‘rom the 
isolation and individualism by which her strength is 
exhausted, and the way would be paved for her social 
regeneration, which is the crowning work of her 
political transformation. Hducation would effect the 
ruin of the old Mussulman fanaticism, which has lost 
its strength, but by substituting for it patriotism, 
hitherto unknown to the Mussulman peoples, accus- 
tomed as they are to form a collection of individuals 
rather than a people, a sect rather than a nation. In 
exchange tor the faith which it destroys, it would give 
them a country. It would domore: by the establish- 
ment of universities, where students of different faith 
and creed, collected from the most distant points of 
the empire, would live in the unity of discipline and 
instruction, it would cause a hearty amity between 
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generations till now isolated by their enmity or their 
pride, and would thus prepare the reign of that great 
national unity, for which the Turkish administration, 
policy, and legislature are striving. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


As a necessary portion of the Turkish system 
of instruction, we cannot omit giving an account 
of the Public Libraries of Constantinople, which 
have, as yet, been almost ignored by the majority 
of writers on Turkey. 

The reform party were not contented with the re- 
organization of the schools : they also increased the 
number of public libraries, gave a new impulse to the 
printing establishments, instituted a periodical press, 
and thus developed in the nation an_ intellectual 
movement which has already exercised a marked in- 
fluence on the Turkish character, and disposes it to 
receive the impress of the ideas and spirit of the 
west. | 

Without describing a considerable number of pri- 
vate libraries (which are said to amount to more than 
a thousand), resulting from pious legacies formerly 
left to the mosques, where they remain locked up, 
without advantage for science and education, Con- 
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stantinople contains at the present moment forty pub- 
lic libraries (Kitab-Khanés). These libraries are 
generally placed in the imperial mosques, of which 
they are considered necessary appendages, in the same 
way as the medressés for the instruction of youth, 
and the imarets for the relief of the poor and weak. 
Some of them, however, formed by Vizirs, Muftis, and 
even by private persons, form separate establishments 
entirely independent of the mosques. 

The establishment of public libraries at Constanti- 
nople dates from the carliest years of the conquest.* 
The first Ottoman Sultans, eager to imitate the Cha- 
lifes of Bagdhad, sought to illustrate their reigns, not 
only by encouraging and rewarding learned men, but 
by founding establishments wherein their productions 
and those of their predecessors in the field of instruc- 
tion and science might be preserved to posterity. 
The greater part of the treasures of Arabic literature 
collected by the Abasside monarchs, perished in the 
fires that ravaged Bagdhad at various periods, but 
principally im the great conflagration of 1060, which 
destroyed the famous library of the Grand Vizir, Erd- 
sher, containing nearly 10,000 volumes; and in 
1258, when Bagdhad was sacked and nearly destroyed 
by Heraklion, grandson of Jenghis Khan. Neverthe- 
less, Muhammad 1] was enabled to collect a sufficient 
number of works, from Brusa, Adrianople, Damascus, 
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and other cities, to form the libraries attached to 
Eyoub and Aya Sophia, and to the mosque erected by 
himself. During the conflagration which occurred in 
Constantinople in 1465, the great library of the 
palace, containing 12,000 volumes, was, however, 
burnt. The example of Muhammad II was followed by 
his three immediate successors, Bajazet II, Selim I, 
and Solyman the Great: and subsequently by Osman 
II, Achmet III, Mustapha II, Mahmud J, Abd-ul- 
Hamid, and the present monarch. 

The regulations of all Imperial libraries, as well as 
those endowed by private individuals, are nearly 
similar. Those attached to mosques, are under the 
guardianship of the Church; and those erected in 
isolated situations, are administered by the managers 
of the Vacuf. All possess special and ample funds 
for their preservation, and for the salaries of libra- 
rians and servants. But it does not appear that 
these funds are employed in adding to these collec- 
tions, so that in point of numbers they remain nearly - 
in the same state us when first founded. 

The officers of each library consist of one or more 
Hafizzy Katcb (Librarians), having small fixed sala- 
ries, and who, being generally expert calligraphers, 
add to their resources by transcribing the valuable 
manuscripts under their guardianship. Each library 
has its simple list of books; and also a second cata- 
logue, containing a summary or index of the general 
contents of each work, and forming what the French 
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term « Catalogue raisonné. The latter is advan- 
tageous to students, who are saved much trouble in 
consequence. 

The furniture is simple, and scrupulously clean. 
The books, invariably placed in bindings of dark mo- 
rocco or calf, with a flap cover, in the form of a clasp 
pocket-hbook, rest on their sides, The titles are 
written upon the binding. Almost all works have a 
second cover, like a map case, as an additional pro- 
tection against damp and insects. The greater part 
are transcribed upon vellum, or highly-glazed paper. 

The book-cases uf some libraries, that, for instance, 
of Raghil Pacha, are in the centre of the apartment, 
and form a square protected by iron doors. The 
whole is surrounded and covered by an external wire 
fence, adinitting ample space within for the librarian. 
The floors are matted, und upon one or more sides 
wre low divans or cushions, upon which students seat 
themselves to read; whilst a narrow fourm in front 
serves as a table or rest for the volumes they may 
require. Such persons as are engaged in. transcrib- 
ing works bring their own materials, and, seating 
themselves upon the mats or cushions, employ their 
knees as desks. Neither fire, candle, nor smoking is 
permitted. These libraries are for the most part 
open every day, from 9 a.m. till afternoon prayer, 
except during the two Beirams, Ramazan, and Fri- 
days. Upon these occasions, librarians and students 
consider themselves entitled to enjoy repose. Those 
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who are present at mid-day prayer hour, quit their 
studies and perform their devotions in common, fol- 
lowing the guidance of the oldest person present, who, 
in most cases, is a Priest. The greatest order and 
most perfect silence prevail. The studious are not 
interrupted even by the rustling of slippers, as these 
articles are always left at the entrance. 

Among the forty libraries we have mentioned, there 
are fifteen large and twenty-five small, of which we 
will describe the more important. 

The first is the LIBRARY OF THE SERAI, situated in 
the interior of the old Imperial Palace, and formed of 
two buildings erected at different periods. The first, 
which contains a number of MSS. and volumes which 
were locked up in the apartments of the Sultans from 
the period of the conquest, was built by Achmed IT 
(1719); the second was constructed in 1767, in the 
reign of Mustapha IIT, who collected all the works 
acquired by his predecessors Mahmud I and Osman 
III, or by himself, from the commencement of his 
reign. 

It is this mysterious library which has been the 
object of so many fruitless attempts and inquiries, 
and has for such a length of time excited the curio- 
sity of the learned, in consequence of the great 
number of Greek and Latin MSS. which it was sup- 
posed to contain. Through the positive assertions of 
Constantine Lascaris, confirmed by the testimony of 
a multitude of travellers, the whole of learned Europe 
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has frequently entertained the hope of recovering in 
their entirety the Decades of Livy, the great history 
of Tacitus, and that of Diodorus Siculus, and so 
many other treasures lost or mutilated, which it was 
supposed had migrated from the palace of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors into that of the Ottoman. 

It was also known, from a sure authority, that 
after the capture of Buda in 1521, a great portion 
of the splendid library of Matthias Corvinus fell into 
the hands of the Turks, and was carried to Constan- 
tinople, where it undoubtedly served to swell the 
bibliographical treasures amassed in the Seraglio. 
Still, these were only simple conjectures, devoid of 
any positive proof, for the entry to the library had 
been carefully closed against Europeans. 

Jn the year 1728 the Abbé Nevin arrived at Con- 
stantinople to collect Greek MSS. for the library of 
the King of France, but was assured that no Greek 
hooks were in existence, for they had all been de- 
stroyed by Murad Il. Another traveller, however, 
gives «a different account.  Baudin describes the 
books of the library, and aflirms that there were 
120 immense folio volumes. remaining of the old 
library of the Constantines which had escaped the 
sack of the city, and it was rumoured that the works 
of Livy were translated into Turkish, and that they 
were complete in all their parts. 

The Abbé Toderini, who resided at Constantinople 
from 1781 to 1786, was the first European who pro- 
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cured a copy of the catalogue of the Seraglio library 
from a young man engaged init. This list of books 
was effected at great hazard in forty days, by noting 
twenty or thirty aday. The Abbé wished to verify 
the accuracy of this catalogue, by having another 
taken by a different hand, but he could not succeed, 
and was conipelled to be contented with the first 
report. We discover from this catalogue, which 
Toderini inserted in his work “ Letteratura Turchesea,” 
that the Seraglio certainly contained a» number of 
Greek and Latin MSS. but among them neither Taci- 
tus nor Livy was mentioned. He supposes, with 
great probability, that the greater number had been 
carried by the fugitive Greeks to the libraries of 
Vienna, Florence, and Rome. 

It is true that the catalogue quoted by Toderini 
must have been very incomplete, for it only gives the 
titles of 1,150 works, while D’Ohsson estimates their 
number at more than 15,000.* 

In 1801 Dr Hunt and Mr Carlyle obtained per- 
mission to visit the library of Mustapha III, and 
counted 1,292 volumes, but noticed no Greek, Latin, 
or Hebrew MSS. About the same time Gregory 


* This would secm to be an error, as, according to the list fur- 
nished to Mr White by the librarian, the original collection, when 
he came into office, was 6,100 ; of these 1,600, taken from thelibrary 
of Selim III, and from the small Seraglio library, had been removed 
by the present Sultan. The library had suffered no other diminu- 
tion than this since D’Ohsson wrote, and the books in the small 
library never exceeded 3,000. 
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Ghika, who was then secretary-interpreter to the 
Porte, and on very intimate terms with the Eunuch 
of the Imperial treasure, managed to procure admis- 
sion into Achmet the Third’s private library, which he 
examined thoroughly; but his researches were not 
more successful than those of his predecessor, and the 
only valuable MSS. he found was a series of Com- 
mentators on the Qld Testament, which he carried 
away, but afterwards restored when he had taken a 
copy of it.* 

When the houses of the Greck princes were ran- 
sacked ut the commencement of the revolution, all the 
books found there were exposed for sale. Among 
about 30,000 volumes there was not found a single 
MS. or classical book that was not a recent imprint 
in either France or England. Dr Walsh tells us that 
the oldest he could meet with was an edition of 
Barnes's Ifomer, printed at Cambridge in 1711. 

Still the existing opinion as to the valuable Greek 
and Latin classics buried in the Seraglio was kept up, 
until, in 1807, General Sebastiani having expressed 
a desire to visit the Seraglio library, the Sultan not 
only granted his request, but ordered the librarian to 
offer him as a present the volumes which most at- 
tracted his attention. The General examined with 
the greatest care all the volumes composing the 
library, but only found documents referring to eccle- 


* Rizo Neroulos’ ‘ Cours de Litterature Grecque Moderne.’ Geneva, 
1828. 
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siastical affairs, and was compelled to select, faute ce 
mieur, a magnificent MS. copy of the New Testament. 

M. Ubicini adds, however, that he is strongly 
of opinion many valuable MSS. could still be disco- 
vered by a thorough examination of a Kiosque of the 
Seraglio called the Kiosque of Bagdhad, where the 
Inspector-General of Schools in Turkey informed him 
that a great number of ancient MSS. had been left 
for ages, a prey to the worms. We trust this hint 
may be followed up at the present favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

THe Lipraky OF THE MUHAMMADYE was founded 
by Muhammad II, the Conqueror, about the termina- 
tion of his reign, and is annexed to the mosque which 
bears his name. Above the door is this inscription in 
the Arabic language: ‘‘ The study of the sciences is 
a divine precept to true believers. This splendid 
edifice was built in 1185.” This date, corresponding 
to 1771 in our chronology, does not refer to the 
period of the erection of the library, but to that of 
its restoration under the Sultan Mustapha III, in con- 
sequence of the earthquake of 1761, which injured a 
great portion of the mosque, and principally the grand 
dome. 

Toderini counted 1,625 MSs. in it, among which 
he mentions a Koran in the Cufic character, 
which is valuable for its antiquity. Ubicjni, how- 
ever, states that from the semi-official information he 
was enabled to acquire the number must now be esti- 
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mated at more than 9,000, and the printed books 
at about 1,200. This library, as well as others 
attached to mosques, is principally frequented by stu- 
dents of the annexed colleges and schools. The 
library of Muhammad II is numerously attended, as 
there are eighteen distinct colleges belonging to his 
Iusque. 

The Lrprary or St Sopra, founded by Suleiman 
the Great, at the period of the promulgation of his 
Kanoun, and increased in 1754 by Mahmud IJ, has the 
inscription “ There is no merit in me save from God ” 
painted above the doorway. The same sentence is 
repeated in all the books and MSS, forming part of 
the library. It has eight librarians, and contains 
1,527 works, among them ea MS. Koran, written, or 
said to be written, by Osman, the third Chalife. This 
library fell into complete ruin through the neglect of 
successive administrations, and many of the most 
valuable works having been destroyed, the building 
was pulled down by Mahmud J, and then rebuilt and 
replenished within the mosque in 1744. It is es- 
teemed the most important collection in the city, 
after the great Seraglio hbrary. 

The LIBRARY OF THE SULEIMANYE, annexed to the 
mosque of the same name, was founded by the same 
monarch as the previous one. It is placed within an 
ornamented chamber or oratory, of which two sides 
are closed, and two others visible through a wrought- 
iron trellice. The bookcases, neatly ornamented, and 
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guarded with wire-work doors, are in the centre and 
two closed ends. The number of Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian MSS. is estimated at 2,000—that of 
the volumes at about 1,750. 

The LiprarRy oF THE Nouri OSMANYE, founded in 
1755 by the Sultan Osman III, is one of the hand- 
somest in Constantinople. It has three chief and 
three deputy librarians, who also act as Imams in the 
inosyue, and contains about 3,000 manuscript vo- 
lumes, among which the most remarkable are a trans- 
lation into Turkish of Cassini’s Astronomical Tables, 
an Arabic version of the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospels, as well as two copies of the Korun, the first 
attributed to Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet; the 
other to Osman J, the founder of the Empire. 

The Lriprary OF THE SELIMYA was founded by 
Selim I in 1527. The greater portion of this col- 
lection, which amounts to 1,350 volumes, was brought 
from Egypt and Syria, when the founder returned 
from his conquest of those provinces. Some of the 
most valuable manuscripts belonged to the library of 
the Abasside Chalifes of the second branch. 

The Lipraky or ABb-UL HAMID was founded by 
that monarch in 1799, with six librarians and 1,600 
printed and Ms. works, It possesses several very 
precious Korans, among them three, written during 
the period of the immediate successors of the Prophet, 
if not, as it is stated, by Omar, Osman, and Ali 
themselves. 
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This collection is more familiar to European 
travellers than any other in the city, from its 
proximity to the landing-place of Baghtchy Kapussi. 
Jt is situated close to the Mausoleum of its founder. 

The LisraRy oF Rtacuis Pacua was originally 
founded by Kiuprili Achmed, the second of the three 
celebrated Vizirs of that name, and the greatest 
statesman of whom Turkey can boast. Raghib 
Pacha, the worthy successor of the illustrious Kiuprili, 
added largely to it in 1762. Through his rare 
ncquirements, and his love of study, he obtained the 
surname of Raghib (the Studious). He wrote several 
philosophical and moral works, which were printed in 
1837, under the title of Vivant Raghib. On the 
inner door of the library the following inscription 
is painted: ‘‘ Praise to God alone! By the good 
pleasure of God, and in the hope of pleasing Hin, 
Muhammad, Vizir, and surnamed Raghib, founded 
this establishment in the year 1176.” 

The enclosed court in which the library is situated, 
also contains a free school, fountains, and the burial- 
place of the illustrious founder and his family. The 
library itself isa lofty square chamber, lighted upon 
three sides by two windows in double rows. The roof 
is surmounted by a central dome and four semi-domes, 
supported by marble columns. It only contains 
2,000 volumes, MS. and printed, but all of great 
value; and the cenvenience and elegance of the 
building render it one of the most charming edifices 
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in Constantinople. The walls are ornamented with 
Persian blue and white tiles, covered with inscriptions, 
vases, and flowers. The apartments are provided 
with sofas, and no sounds from without, save the 
murmur of the water falling into a marble basin, 
disturb the reader. 

Among the valuable contents are several Persian 
manuscripts, splendidly illustrated and illuminated, 
and many of the richest specimens of Turkish 
caligraphy. 

The following is the account given by Dr Walsh 
of his visit to this library: ‘‘ We arrived about twelve. 
Beside the gateway was a school on the same founda- 
tion, containing about fifty scholars. They sate on 
cushions on the ground along the walls, with forms 
before them on which were their books. None were 
allowed but extracts from the Koran; they were all 
therefore in MS., as this book is yet considered too 
sacred to be subjected to the process of printing. The 
master was fast asleep when we entered. Opposite 
the school were the tombs of Raghib and his wife, 
the Sultan’s sister, and his daughter. It is usual for 
a Turk to annex a library to his mausoleum. Halet 
Effendi did so afterwards at the teké of dancing 
dervishes at Pera. 

“In the middle stood the library. It was a large, 
square edifice, with a dome in the centre, and four 
smaller at the angles. The book room was a spacious 
apartment, having in the centre four handsome 
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columns, from whose capitals sprang the arches which 
supported the dome, with lateral ones forming a 
colonnade walk beneath. Within the square en- 
closure under the dome was wirework, inclosing cases 
fitted with books. They were ranged horizontally, pre- 
senting the end each way, inclosed in its own case, 
covered at the exposed end with a flap containing the 
title. When «a volume was wanted, the case was 
taken out, and by means of a cord the book was made 
to issue from it. They were both printed and MS., 
but the latter were much more numerous. | inquired 
particularly for Sydenham’s works, translated into 
Arabic, which were said by Toderini to be in this — 
library. A work was shown us, called the ‘ New 
Physician,’ which was in such high repute, that the 
Hekim Bashy of the Seraglio came constantly to con- 
sult it. Though not entered in the catalogue under 
the name of Sydenham, they did not know but that it 
might have been the same work. There were at least 
2,000 books in the cases, but none written in the Euro- 
pean languages; several were the works of [Hafiz and 
other Persian poets, and they were highly ornamented 
and beautifully transcribed. Round the room were 
cushions, and forms before them, and we found ten or 
twelve persons reading or copying, and among others 
some dervishes. The room was lighted by windows 
opened below to admit the air, and others above of 
ground glass, which shed a pleasing subdued light, 
and lamps were suspended from the ceiling. 
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‘We came here impressed with an idea that the 
Turks were exceedingly jealous and indisposed to 
suffer European Christians to inspect their books. 
Both Toderini and Sestini were compelled to take 
refuge in the house of an Armenian, for attempting 
to look into a Turkish book at a bazaar; and 
Spon and Wheler complained of the same treatment. 
We found no such feelings here. The librarian was 
civil and attentive, showed every book we wished to 
see, and freely suffered us to examine them; and 
finding I was an Imam attached to the Elchi Bey, he 
even invited me to come and read whenever I was 
disposed.” 

Great accessions have been made to the public 
libraries since the press has been revived, and, be- 
side the periodicals, new works are continually 
announced. A most important one was published in 
Dr Walsh’s time by Isaak Effendi, formerly Drago- 
man of the Porte, but afterwards first professor of 
the Academy of Engineers. It was a Cyclopsedia of 
Mathematical Science, in four volumes, including 
arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, conic sections, 
mechanics, hydraulics, optics, electricity, astronomy, 
and chemistry. Another circumstance which formed 
an epoch in Turkish literature about the same time 
was a prospectus for publishing works by subscription. 
An announcement appeared in the newspapers of the 
capital of an intended publication, Ankudes Servakis, 
which signifies ‘‘ blossoms of grapes.” It was a 
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philological work, on which the publisher passed a 
high eulogium, and proved that the act of puffing 
had been introduced into thie infant literature of the 
Turks as an early European improvement. 


re cence ee NES te aetieer 


A few years back the Porte intrusted to an employé 
of the Takuim-Khané the duty of drawing up a cata- 
logue of all the volumes, both in MS. and printed, 
contained in the different libraries of Constantinople. 
This gave a result of about 40,000 volumes for the 
libraries we have described above. 
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BEFORE quitting the subject of education, and the 
branches connected with it, we will take a hurried 
glance at the present condition of Turkish literature, 
which is divided by the Turkish Hierarchy into five 
sections; theology, jurisprudence, philosophy and 
science, poetry, history. 

The most considerable branch, through the number 
and extent of the works composed of it, comprises : 
1. The dogma; of which the fundamental work 1s 
the Minaroul enwar of the Sage Ebil Berekiat Abd- 
ullah, better known by the name of Nesefi, and who 
died in the year 710 of the Hejira: 2. The Exegesis, 
or commentaries, glosses, and interpretations of the 
Koran, at the head of which is the treatise of Beed- 
hawi, entitled “the Light of Revelation, and the 
Mysteries of the Interpretation,” which serves as the 
basis for the studies in the Medressé: 3. The oral 
traditions or hadis, of which we have already 
made mention. 
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The next most numerous collection is that of Juris- 
prudence, which contains: 1. Works on theoretical 
jurisprudence; the most ancient treatise of this de- 
scription is the Hedayet of Sheikh Bourhan-ed-din of 
Maragha, with its seven commentaries, which was 
composed about three centuries previous to the great 
Ottoman compilations of the Multequa. 2. Practical 
Jurisprudence, which is composed of collections of 
fetvas. 

The third class is thut of Philosophy and the Sci- 
ences, comprising: metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, natural his- 
tory, chemistry, medicine, astronomy, astrology, and 
music. 

The most important works referring to the three 
first branches, go back to the age of the Chalifes of 
Bagdhad, and form part of the Arabic literature. 
The others, more modern, and especially the treatises 
on jurisprudence, belong peculiarly to the Ottomans, — 
who are justly considered the jurists and politicians 
of Islamism, while the Arabs were the Apostles and 
romance writers. Still the majority of these works, 
though by Ottoman authors, were originally written 
in Arabic, which is still regarded as the learned, and 
conseqitently official, language of the Mussulman 
countries, either because it forms the text of the 
Koran, or in consequence of the brilliancy which it 
attained under the Abassides. 

Poetry, which occupies the fourth place, is more 
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especially Persian. In fact, Persia was the cradle of 
Mussulman poetry. No other name equals those of 
Saadi, Hafiz, Djami, Ferdushi, not even those of the 
seven Arabic poets, who enjoyed the privilege of 
having their poems suspended in the Kaaba at 
Mecea. 

At the same time, poetry flourished among the Ot- 
tomans, but rather like an exotic, less vigorous and 
fruitful, but still not entirely devoid of brilliancy and 
perfume. The seventeen Ottoman Anthologies, com- 
mencing with that of Sehi, who died in 1563, to that 
of Nazmi, which was posterior to the reign of Achmet 
III, and is the most complete of all, mentions the 
names of more than two thousand poets, among 
whom we find Sultans, Vizirs, Generals, even women. 
In fact, there are several celebrated Turkish poetesses ; 
among them the fair Mehri, the Ottoman Sappho, 
who sung her love for Iskander, during the reign of 
Bajazet II, and at a date much nearer our own, Leila 
Khatum, aunt of Fuad Effendi, ex-Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, who died some years ago at Constanti- 
nople. 

The Turks have a great predilection for publishing 
works in rhyme, that the precepts may be more easily 
recollected, proving that verse has been used in all 
ages and countries as aids to memory. The most 
remarkable book, however, in this style is called 
‘Lutfigi.’ It is a mass of information on various 
scientific, moral, and occult subjects, including astro-— 
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logy, sorcery, &c., written in rhyme; and to show 
the power of his memory, as well as the extent of his 
knowledge, the author declares that he composed it in 
seven days, and while he was sick. 

But the Turks do not confine their poetry to the 
mere use of memoria technica, for they employ it for 
various other purposes, and are like Orientals in 
general—a people who think in metaphor and speak 
in song. Collections of poetry, called “‘ divan,” inclu- 
ding those also called “ Kassida” and “ Gazela, ” are 
numerous in the bazaars. Indeed, it appears that the 
correspondence between Grand Vizirs and Sultans on 
important subjects was often carried on in rhyme. 
Ambassadors sent home their despatches in metre, 
and several officers of State have been as much distin- 
guished for their poctical as their political talents. 
In the schools for the education of accomplished 
functionaries, the whole art of poetry forms a conspic- 
nous part. Instructions are given for the use of 
metaphorical images, how to clothe them in metre, 
and in what manner to select poetic expressions. 
Among the models of composition are usually con- 
sidered the poems of Galeb, who seems to have been 
the Hafiz of the Turks. Copies of his work are in 
every book bazaar, and passages from his fanciful 
poem of ‘Love and Beauty’ are in everybody’s 

mouth.* 


* Dr Walsh's residence in Constantinople. 
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The historians form a numerous class in Ottoman 
literature ; in fact, history and didactic works form 
the peculiar sphere of the Osmanli. Among the 
historians it is necessary to distinguish the biographers 
and the chroniclers. 

The first have composed, under various titles, a 
quantity of treatises, in which are described the lives 
and labours of all the celebrated personages of the 
East: princes, vizirs, muftis, sheikhs, poets, musi- 
cians, painters, physicians, &c. Among these works 
we may more especially mention the ‘ History of Men 
of Merit,’ by Ali; the ‘ Biographies of the Vizirs,’ by 
Osman Effendi; those of the Reis Effendis by Resmi 
Ahmed Effendi, &c. 

The first chronicles, as well as the first Ottoman 
poetry, were written in Persian. The most remarkable 
are ‘ The Description of the World,’ by Neschri, and 
the ‘Eight Paradises,’ by Mevlana Idres, who both 
wrote during the reign of Bajazet II. But a still 
more valuable document is an uninterrupted series of 
Annals in Turkish, written by the historiographers of 
the Empire, and which comprises all the events that 
have occurred from the foundation of the Empire to 
the present day. 

The first of these in importance is the ‘ Crown of 
Chronicles,’ by Sa-ad-Eddin, who is also known by the 
name of Khodgea Effendi, and who is ranked in the 
first class of Ottoman historians, through the beauty 
and elegance of his style. Saad Eddin, Cazi Asker 
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and afterwards Mufti, under Murad III, was com- 
missioned by that Prince to write the history of the 
Empire, from its foundation, in his official capacity of 
Imperial Historiographer, an official who thenceforth 
became permanent. He commenced his chronicle 
from the earliest era of the Empire, by the assistance 
of preceding works, and brought it down to the reign 
of Solyman. 

After an interval of seventy-two years, occupied by 
the works of Djelal Zadi and Selaniki, the series of 
printed annals commences, which are as follows: 

1. Annals of the Historiographer Naima, from 
1592-1659. 2 vols. ‘Translated into English by 
Charles Frazer, 1832. 

2. Annals of the Historiographer Raschid, from 
1660-1721. 2 vols. 

3. Annals of the Historiographer Tchelebi Zadé, 
from 1722-1728. 1 vol. 

4. Annals of the three Historiographers, Sami, 
Schahci, and Soubbi, 1728-1743. 1 vol. 

5, Annals of the Historiographer Izzi, 1744-1752. 
1 vol. | 

6. The Beauties of Historic Facts, and the Truths 
of Tradition, by the historiographer Vassif Effendi. 
2 vols. Containing an abridgement of the annals 
of the five historiographers who followed Izzi, until 
the accession of Abd-ul-Hamid. 

7. MS. Annals of the Four Historiographers, 
Enveri, Edib, Noury Bey, and Vaasif, from 1774- 
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1802, or about the close of the reign of Sultan 
Selim. 

8. Annals of the Four Historiographers, Pertey 
Effendi, Aassim, Chani Zadé, and Muhammad Esaad 
Effendi, from the close of Selim’s reign to the present 
era. The most interesting portion of these Annals 
is the History of the Destruction of the Janissaries, 
printed at Constantinople, in 1828, under the title of 
Ussi Zafer (Basis of Victory), by Esaad Effendi. The 
author, who was director of the State Gazette, in 
addition to his office of Historiographer, died in 1847, 
and was succeeded in the first of these employments 
by Abd-ul-Hali Effendi, the present Historiographer 
and President of the Council of Public Instruction. 

Such are the principal sources of Ottoman history. 
It is impossible to appreciate the merit of their 
authors by any criterion derived from our western 
tastes. The style of the Ottoman writers, though 
less florid and pompous than that of the Arabic 
authors, is terribly deficient in soberness. Another 
peculiarity obtaining among the Ottoman chroniclers 
is the absolute want of historic criticism. Facts 
succeed each other in their recital in chronolo- - 
gical order, but without any apparent connexion. 
The custom of referring every thing to a will 
superior to man saves them the trouble of seeking 
for the cause of events, or regarding their conse- 
quences; or if, by chance, they propose any problem 
of this nature, especially relating to facts not within 
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their own history, their ignorance, conjoined with 
their contempt for other nations, causes them to make 
the most absurd statements. 

In conclusion, we may state that, in spite of the 
puerility of the details, the annals of the Ottomans, 
not only through the importance of the Turkish 
relations with the Western Powers, but also through 
the exactness with which the chronological order and 
arrangement are observed, and the scrupulous care 
which is devoted to the relation of the most minute 
facts, as well as the most important events, render it 
the most valuable portion of Turkish literature to us. 

Such are the five principal divisions or branches of 
Ottoman literature. This account, however, would 
not be complete unless we mention two classes of 
works, which cannot be comprehended under any of 
the above heads. | 

The first comprises that mass of treatises on points 
of ceremonial and etiquette, as voluminous as those 
on jurisprudence, which fill the shelves of the Otto- 
man libraries. The Turks are, in truth, utter 
formalists, and in this respect bear considerable re- 
semblance to the Chinese, who have raised etiquette 
to the dignity of a science. Among the two hundred 
and sixteen works by poets and moralists counted by 
Toderini in the Seraglio library, about thirty refer 
exclusively to civility and its rules. Such, for 
instance, are: ‘ The Book of Civility,’ ‘ The Explana- 
tion of Civility,’ ‘ Marginal Notes on Civility,’ * The 
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Fragrant Garden of Civility,’ and so on. The rules 
they contain comprise all the relations and customs of 
life, the manner of dressing, of sitting upright, sit- 
ting, dining, of addressing superiors and equals, salut- 
ing, and conversing; and as the majority adhere 
strictly to religion, their constant and universal appli- 
cation tends to endow the Ottoman physiognomy with 
that air of distinction and polished dignity which are 
found in all classes of society. 

The other class of which we have to speak is that 
of the books called medjouma, or collections, a generic 
term by which is meant every variety of albums, 
note-books, extracts from authors, poetical selections, - 
&c., filled with very curious and unexpected matter. 
The taste for these strange compilations, among 
which there are not two alike, is very much extended 
among the Turks. There is not a man of letters 
who has them not in his library, and composes them 
for his own use, according to his taste and the de- 
scription of his studies. 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TURKEY. 


BEFORE attempting to lay before our readers any 
statement as to the financial condition of Turkey, it 
is indispensably necessary to enter into some explana- 
tion as to the origin and nature of property, as it 
emanated from the conquest. At the tine of the di- 
vision we find the territory divided into three por- 
tions; the one being given to the Mosques, to pay 
the expenses of the religious worship, the mainte- 
nance of schools, and hospitals; the second shared 
among the conquerors, or left to the ancient inhabi- 
tants, upon certain conditions, which rendered it a 
species of private property ; the third remaining in 
the possession of the state. Hence originated three 
varieties of property—the ecclesiastical, patrimonial, 
and domain. 

The first, under the name of Vacufs, were sub- 
jected to an administrative system, and peculiar laws 
to which we shall presently refer. 
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As for the patrimonial division, a fundamental dis- 
tinction was made therein from the outset, according 
as the lands were allotted to the Muhammadan con- 
querors, or remained in the hands of the ancient 
holders. The former were declared titheable or de- 
cimal estates, that is to say, burthencd with a quit 
rent, equivalent to a tenth part of the produce: the 
others were called tributary estates, that is, sub- 
jected to the payment of tribute, or Kharadj. This 
consisted of a double tax ; the personal or capitation, 
and the manorial tax, which was laid either on the 
soil, or on the produce. 

The domain-lands were divided into nine classes. 

1. The domains, whose revenues belong to the 
Miri, or public treasure. 

2. The waste lands (adiyét). 

3. The private domains of the Sultan. 

4. The Imperial perquisites, royalties, consisting 
in a great measure of the confiscations, or property 
which fell in to the Sultan in consequence of the de- 
cease of individuals who left no legitimate heirs. 

5. The appanages of the Sultana Mother, the 
Princes and Princesses of the Imperial blood. 

6. The fiefs attached to the offices occupied by the 
Vizirs. © 

7. The fiefs of the Pachas of two tails. 

8. The Arpalyks, or fiefs assigned to the Mir-livas, 
and the Ministers and Officers of the Palace. 

9, The military fiefs (ziaméts and tumars), granted 
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to the Sipahis and civil officers, and even to private 
persons. 

The last formed the most numerous class, and the 
following is the account D’Ohsson gives of them. 
‘Fiefs were established in nearly all the provinces of 
the empire, at the period of their conquest, for the dou- 
ble purpose of providing tor their defence, and recom- 
pensing military services. The horseman (Sipahi), 
who had such a grant made him, received for his own 
use the product of the public taxes raised on the 
land cultivated by the Muhammadan and Christian 
peasants, over whom he exercised at the same time 
a seignieurial jurisdiction. Though the latter were 
the proprietors of the land, when they left it to any 
members of their family other than their own son, 
the legatees could not take possession without obtain- 
ing the Sipahi’s leave, and paying him a quit-rent. 
If the proprietor left no heir, the estate was given by 
the Sipahi to the next neighbour of the defunct. 

“The fiefs, thus constituted, were divided into three 
classes, according to their extent; the timars, the 
ziam¢ts, and the beyliks. Each fief was bound to 
furnish one horseman for every three thousand aspers 
of the revenue accruing from it. There were 50,000 
fiefs of the third class, 300 of the second, and 210 
of the first. The Timariotes marched under the 
command of the Zaims, the latter obeyed the Beys, 
and the Beys ranged themselves beneath the banners 
of the Pachas of provinces.” 

u 2 
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But this relative dependence among the possessors of 
the fiefs, as well as their obedience to the governors, was 
frequently only fictitious, and, on the accession of 
Sultan Mahmud, a great portion of these feudatories 
had succeeded in rendering themselves almost inde- 
pendent, by compelling the Porte to recognize the here- 
ditary succession. On the death of a Ziamet, or a 
Timariote, the Sultan received a year’s revenue from 
the lordship, and then gave it into the charge of the 
son of an Agha, Sipahi, or any other military man, 
especially to any one whi, by a brilliant action, had 
distinguished himself in battle; cither by mounting 
the breach first, penetrating into the enemy’s en- 
trenchment, killing a great number of the infidels, or 
aiding in their rout. But when the Sultans resigned 
the fatigues of war and the dangers of battle for the 
tranquillity of their seraglio and the pleasures of the 
harem; when cupidity caused a portion of the places 
formerly designed to reward valour and merit to be 
disposed of by auction, the lordships became the 
patrimony of the rich and of intriguers. The courage 
of the soldier was no longer rewarded, and thus the 
Ottoman armies, so formidable to their enemies, be- 
came an object of contempt or pity, and the vast 
empire was forced to seek foreign assistance to save 
it from utter destruction. 

The Agha obtained, during his lifetime, with toler- 
able facility, the grant of the lordship which he 
enjoyed, in favour of one or more of his sons, for a 
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sum of money inferior to that which it would produce 
by auction ; but if this precaution was neglected, his 
son was dispossessed at his death, unless he outbade 
the competitors, or if, powerfully protected, he did 
not at least pay the price offered by another. 

Most of the Aghas, little accustomed to the fatigues 
of war and the privations it entails, exempted them- 
selves, under various pretexts, from military service ; 
they always found the Pachas and Sandjak-Beys 
disposed to receive a present from them, and grant 
the exemption they requested. They frequently had 
their place supplied by some volunteer; if they them- 
selves found their colours, they never wanted pretence 
for quitting them before the end of the campaign and 
returning to their home. 

The cultivators were free and independent, in con- 
sideration of the quit-rent to which they were subject; 
they could establish whatever culture they thought 
the most suitable to their interests, without the Agha 
having a right to molest them; but too frequently 
the latter abused his power, his riches, and, above all, 
the police authority which he exercised in the village. 

With the scourge in his hand, he exacted the gra- 
tuitous labour of the cultivators for those lands which 
he held in his own hands; he caused provisions (with 
the exception of wine) to be sold to him at a price 
which he himself determined; he made the advance- 
ment of the Kharadj at a fearfully exorbitant rate of 
interest; in a word, he tormented, in every possible 
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way, the unfortunate Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 
living in his village. Towards the Mussulmans he 
behaved, however, with a greater degree of reserve, 
because the complaints of the latter were always 
more favourably heard, and he would be infallibly 
removed from office and even severely punished, if all 
the Turks of the village, protected and supported by 
some powerful enemy of the Agha, rose at the same 
time and demanded justice. 

Although the State, or, more properly speaking, 
the Treasury, had only retained in its own hands the 
management of its own portion, still it was always 
considered as the sole proprietor of the soil. The 
cultivator, whether Mussulman or Raiah, the mosque 
itself only had a life-interest, only the usufruct, and 
not the possession, of the. land, which remained undi- 
vided in the management of the Miri. 

Such is the principle which obtained with regard 
to the land under cultivation. As to the waste lands 
which had not been comprised in the division at the 
period of the conquest, or which the carelessness of 
their proprietors had left fallow, these became the 
property of every individual who cultivated them. 
In the same way, any man who plants a tree ina 
vacant spot becomes proprietor of that tree, as well as 
five feet of the ground which surrounds it. Even at 
the present day, one-half the eyalet of Bagdhad, Ara- 
bian Irak, as far as the gates of Bassorah, a por- 
tion of Anatolia, and several districts of Turkey in 
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Europe, contain immense tracts of uncultivated land, 
which only want agricultural skill to become covered 
with the finest crops. 

This organization endured until the reign of Sul- 
tan Mahmud, when, the basis of the administration 
and military system of Turkey being entirely changed, 
the fiefs of every description, arpalyks, appanages, 
&c. reverted to the Miri, which provided directly for 
the expenses of the civil list, as well as the pay and 
maintenance of the troops. Matters then returned 
to the same state as at the period of the division, 
except that the relation between the three classes .. 
was no longer the same. The domain had neither <: 
lost nor gained, but the number and extent of the 
patrimonial estates had suffered considerable diminu- 
tion, while the property of the Mosque had, through 
the Vacuf system, increased in the same ratio. This 
will be a fitting place to discuss this system, to which 
we have repeatedly, though cursorily, referred. 

The Vakf or Vacuf is a peculiar description of 
property existing in Turkey, which is exclusively re- 
stricted to those estates consecrated to the use of the 
Mosques or other pious foundations. It is opposed 
to Mulk, a word by which is meant all personal pro- 
perty which is alienable and transmissible at will. 
Originally the name of Vacuf was given to that por- 
tion of the territory assigned to the Mosques in the 
legal division of the booty. At a later date the same 
word indicated all the donations made to the Mosques, 
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for the purpose of defraying the expenses of their 
support or the public worship. All the Vacuf  pro- 
perty was declared inalienable. By the same prin- 
ciple they were exempted from taxation, and protected 
from confiscation and all judicial proceedings—for 
no law could exist against that which ie itself the 
foundation of all law. But this in no way altered 
the fundamental principle, that there is only one 
landholder in Turkey—the State; for the Vacuf con- 
sisted not of the land itself, but of the rent paid by 
the holders. 

The financial administration of the Mosques, and 
of all other ecclesiastical properties throughout the 
empire, is confined to two functionaries, appointed 
for the purpose by founders and benefactors. The 
one is culled Nazir (inspector), the other Mutavelly 
(accountant). The latter are commanded by law to 
Jay their books before the former every six months, 
that is, on the Ist of Moharrem and the Ist of Rejieb, 
the commencement and middle of the year. They 
are bound to render a minute account of all receipts 
and disbursements, and are divided into two classes. 
The first has charge of property exclusively devoted to 
the service of the Church; the second superintends 
all secular Vacufs. A multitude of collectors, clerks, 
and sub-inspectors are placed under their orders. 

The deed or contract, constituting the abandon- 
ment of consignment of property, is entitled Vacufvia. 
It must be examined and inscribed, firstly, at the 
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tribunal of the Kadi, or principal judge of the 
quarter, and then registered in one of those offices 
devoted to this object, in the department of the Maely- 
a-Nazery (Finance Minister) where many clerks are 
employed for this purpose. In the first of these 
offices are registered all vacufs, belonging to the 
mosques of the capital and European provinces, as 
well as those of the Holy Cities: in the second, 
those of all similar institutions in Asia and Africa, 
and those of all public foundations for patriotic 
or benevolent purposes, except the immaret (alms- 
houses and kitchens for the distribution of food) 
which are registered in the third division. These 
registers are kept with great care and precision, and 
so far differ from the gonerality of public offices, 
where the archives are not preserved or classed with 
strict regard to dates or matter. The Defterdar Ka- 
pussi (Treasury or Mint) in which the Vacuf office is 
situated, is in the first or outer court of the Seraglio, 
a few yards beyond the old church of St Irene. 

The lucrative functions of Nagir and Mutavelly, 
lucrative only through malversation and misapplica- 
tion of funds, as the office is supposed to be performed 
gratuitously, have always been, and still are, confided 
by founders to different individuals, holding high 
official functions for the time being, or to other per- 
sons for life, with power to nominate successors. 
Others again appointed themselves trustees of their 
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own donations or assignments, with reversion to heirs 
direct. 

Thus the property of some mosques is placed under 
the perpetual guardianship of the Grand Vizir and 
his intendant. Others are abandoned to the control 
of the Sheikh-ul-Islam and his intendant. Some have 
for Nazir the Director of Customs and for Mutavelly 
his deputy. But the greater part in former days 
were entrusted to the Kapu Aghassy (Chief White 
Eunuch) who held the office of Lord Steward and 
Comptroller of the Imperial household. The depre- 
dations and embezzlements of these white aghas were, 
however, carried to such extremes, that Murad III 
transferred their duties in 139] to their black rivals, 
the Kislar Aghassy. 

Vizirs, Pachas, Sheikhs, Mullahs and other indi- 
viduals who have built mosques, either with or with- 
out annexing schools, colleges, hospitals, or other be- 
nevolent institutions, ull adopted the same plan, and 
placed their foundations under the inspection of the 
above-mentioned dignitaries, or of some other high 
civil functionaries: sometimes, but rarely, they nomi- 
nated as trustees the sheikhs or imaums of the guar- 
dian Mosque. 

The annual revenues arising from the different 
imperial vacufs being more than triple the expenses 
required for each mosque, the increased property by 
accumulation is great, and would be still greater were 
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it not for malversation and peculation on one side, 
and the necessities of successive sovereigns on the 
other. There being no power higher than that of the 
Imperial Nazir, and the books and treasure being 
kept within the seraglio, both are at the disposal of 
the Sultan. The Nazir’s accounts are supposed to be 
controlled by the Finance Minister, but it is almost 
needless to add that none of these Ministers were 
bold enough to oppose the abstraction of funds at the 
Sultan’s will. In cases, therefore, of public emer- 
gency or individual necessity, the Sultan never scru- 
pled to borrow from the Imperial Vacuf Treasury. 

At a later date, a second class of Vacufs was 
formed, whose revenues were applied to the founda- 
tion and maintenance of different establishments for 
charitable purposes and public utility, collected around 
the mosque and placed under its superintendence— 
such as Medressés, libraries, baths, hospitals, minarets, 
&c. This class also includes pensions to superannuated 
priests and servants of the Church, and the mainte- 
nance of various orders of Dervishes. 

All these Vacufs are registered in the treasury; 
but founders are at liberty to regulate the disposal 
of the funds in any manner they may think fit. No. 
man can convert free property into Vacuf, if the 
whole or part is mortgaged, until creditors are satis- 
fied. If there is any irregularity in the registration, 
heirs or collaterals are entitled to demand the libera- 
tion of the property. Although it is forbidden by 
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law to borrow upon interest, and usurers cannot re- 
cover before the tribunals, special exception is made 
in favour of such Vacuf administrations, as may 
desire to raise money for the purpose of repairs or for 
objects beneficial to the mosques or foundations under 
their charge. 

The two preceding classes of Vacufs are distin- 
guished by the title of Shery or legal, their establish- 
ment being sanctioned by religious law. The third 
class, called Adiet or customary, was founded at a period 
when—no guarantee for private property existing in 
Turkey—repeated exactions of the Government and 
its agents introduced this lamentable custom. By 
this system, the owner of a free property yields it to 
a mosque, under the title of a Vacuf, for the sum of 
10, 12, or 15 per cent of the estimated value, while 
he retained the full enjoyment of the property during 
life, on condition that he pays to the mosque a trifling 
rent, generally equal to the interest of the sum he has 
borrowed. However, if the owner happens to die 
without issue, the property falls into the mosque, 
which thus becomes possessed of an estate for about 
one-tenth of its real value. This system has gra- 
dually extended, so that at the present day nearly 
three-fourths of the territorial property in Turkey 
are mortgaged in this manner to the mosques. At 
the present time, those arbitrary spoliations having 
ceased, which were formerly the scourge of Turkey, 
the advantages which the subjects found in securing 
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themselves and immediate heirs from these sudden 
reverses of fortune, have become greatly diminished ; 
but this has not been the case with the number of 
persons who avail themselves of the fancied benefits 
it offers. * 

Sultan Mahmud put an end to the abuses resulting 
from this system by establishing a general direction of 
the Vacufs, the head of which, nominated immediately 
by the Sultan, had the rank of a Minister, and in 
that capacity was a member of the Imperial Council; 
at one time, he was tempted to go further, by attach- 
ing the Vacufs to the public domains, in the same 
way ashe had done with the Timars and other military 
feifs. A scruple or a fear of danger arrested him, 
and without assailing the revenues of the mosques, 
he satisfied himself with regulating and controlling 
their employment, by placing them under the direct 
administration of the State. By a Hatti-Scheriff, 
dated 30th June, 1826, or only fifteen days after the 
destruction of the Janissaries, he abolished the office 
of Confiscations, which tended to diminish the 
number of customary Vacufs for the future. The 
adoption of these measures, excellent in themselves, 
and whose only fault consisted in their being imper- 
fect, abolished a portion of the abuses: but they did 
not enrich the treasury, which, on the contrary, found 


* For a portion of these details we are indebted to White's ‘ Three 
Years in Constantinople.’ 
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itself saddled with a burthen of 125,000/. per annum, 
which the State pays to the Directors of the Vacufs, 
in order to re-establish the balance between the dis- 
bursements and the receipts. This deficit, which it 
is difficult to explain at the first blush, we will ex- 
amine into, in our analysis of the Budget. 


THE REVENUE. 


THE REVENUE, 


Core 


907 


THE customary revenue of Turkey has varied 
during several years between six hundred and fifty 
and seven hundred millions of piastres (six millions 
and a half to seven million pounds). These may be 


divided as follows: 


Piastres. 

Tithes 220,000,000 
Land taxes 200,000,000 
Capitation 40,000,000 
Customs . 86,000,000 
Indirect taxes . 150,000,000 
Tribute of Egypt 80,000,000 
- Wallachia 2,000,000 

- Moldavia 1,000,000 

re Servia 2,000,000 
731,000,000 


£ 
2,200,000 
2,000,000 
400,000 
860,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 


 edinahinea@imnitenne sane 


7,310,000 


Of this budget of 7,310,000/. only a very insigni- 
ficant portion (350,000/.) is furnished by the tribu- 
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tary provinces. The remainder represents the whole 
amount of taxation in Turkey Proper. 

Legally speaking, the tithes or land tax are not a 
contribution, but a quit-rent received by the State, 
as landowner, from the tenant. This is of two sorts, 
in accordance with the two species of productions 
obtained by agricultural industry—the tithe of the 
different produce of the soil (uchin), and that upon 
the animals (beylik). These are raised in kind; 
the former on all the productions, either fruit or 
cereal; the second on thie beasts, with the exception of 
horses and horned cattle. This is peculiar to Rume- 
lia and certain parts of Asiatic Turkey; in the 
other, the inhabitants are subjected to a higher tax, 
which makes up for the indemnity. 

The Vergu corresponds to the income-tax among 
us. It is a tax raised upon the presumed fortune of 
all private persons. This tax is not uniform; in 
Rumelia it does not amount to more than 10 per 
cent., while in some districts of Anatolia it rises to 25 
or 30 per cent. This inequality may be explained in 
the following manner: As the revenue may be com- 
posed of taxes raised on objects already subjected to 
the tithe, such as cereals, olives, flocks, &c., it often 
happens that the same object is subject to both these 
taxes. For instance, on a crop representing a value 
of 1,000 piastres, the Government first takes 100 in 
the shape of tithes, and then 175 on an average in 
the shape of vergu; while for a house representing a 
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similar value, only 175 piastres are paid in the shape 
of income tax. In addition, every house belonging 
to the Vacuf is exempt from contribution, through its 
being applied, or supposed to be applied, to religious 
purposes. 

The distribution of the vergu, the amount of which 
is fixed by the superior authorities of the empire, is 
effected by the municipalities everywhere existing in 
Turkey from time immemorial, and which pay the 
product into the hands of the financial agents of the 
Government. In the villages, this distribution is 
regulated by the number of ploughs; public notoriety 
serves to estimate commercial fortunes. By virtue 
of privileges dating from a very ancient date, Con- 
stantinople and its suburbs are exempt from the 
income-tax. 

There are two varieties of the capitation tax; the 
first is the tribute which a Christian country, at peace 
with the Porte, agreed to pay, while submitting 
voluntarily to its power. Such is the tribute paid by 
the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
the distribution of which among the inhabitants was 
intrusted to the Princes or Hospodars, who annually 
paid to the Porte the sum agreed upon. The other is 
the capitation, which, in the immediate possessions of 
the Sultan, affects all the raias or non-Mussulman 
subjects. Every male adult among the latter is sub- 
jected to a fixed kharadj, according to a firman of 
Sultan Mahmud, of the month of April, 1834, of 
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fifteen, thirty, and sixty piastres, proportionately to 
their fortunes. Women, children, aliens, sick persons, 
the poor, and priests of the different confessions, are 
exempt from it. 

The Kharadj, or poll tax, divided into three 
classes, ala, evsat, and edna, was first instituted by 
Suleyman, and fixed at ten, six, and three leonines or 
piastres on adult males not professing the Muham- 
madan religion. 

The mode of distribution and raising the Kharadj 
has undergone considerable variations. Formerly, it 
was raised by special agents, whose proceedings 
always presented something more or less arbitary ; 
as the Turkish authoritics will not recognise the 
registers of the non-Mussulman municipalities, they 
hit upon a singular method to assure themselves, 
whether o raia child had attained the age of puberty 
demanded by the law. They took the measure of his 
neck with a piece of string—then made him hold 
the two ends of this string between his teeth, and 
tried to make him pass his head through the circle 
formed by the thread thus bent; if the head passed 
without difficulty, the child was declared obnoxious 
to the lowest tax, which was gradually increased until 
it reached the highest class, beyond which no aug- 
mentation was allowed.* 

In the Christian villages, when the municipal 


* Bianchi's Dictionary--remark on the word Kharadj. 
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system was in full force, the collection of the Kharadj 
was entrusted to a body of elders, selected by the 
villagers, whose functions were numerous and jm- 
portant, the principal being the apportioning the tax 
' imposed upon the whole community to each individual 
according to his property. They had, therefore, to be 
most accurately acquainted with the amount of the 
property of the whole community, and of the property 
of each member of it; they must ascertain each man’s 
means of livelihood, his profits, and his industry. It 
was their duty by timely counsel, admonition, or 
reproof, to prevent the negligence, inactivity, or mis- 
fortunes of one individual from adding to the burthens 
of the rest. They assessed and collected the poll tax, 
house tax, and land tax, and many others, which, 
in their mode of collection, and repartition, varied in 
almost every village, but which always depended on a 
scale of property. They managed the municipal 
funds, collected for the compensation of houses in 
which Turks had lodged, for the supply of provender 
and provisions to troops, cavasses, and Turks, passing 
through the place; for the defraying all expenses 
connected with the local administration, such as 
presents to Governors, and to messengers bringing 
orders, expenses of envoys sent to different parts, and 
tribes for deliverance from forced labour, or from any 
other illegal impositions. The funds for these pur- 
poses, which often amounted to as much, or even 


more, than the Government taxes, were apportioned, 
P 2 
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when the accounts were made up, according to the 
estimate of property they had made for the distri- 
bution of the Government taxes. 

Their civil functions are by no means so easily 
defined. They distributed lands left uncultivated, 
or which were left without an heir. In transactions 
between merchants and members of the community 
for any produce, the contract was legalised by the 
signature of one or more of the elders, who thus 
became caution for their townsmen. Purchases were 
only legal when witnessed by them. Together with 
the priests, they decided all disputes, settled disputed 
watercourses and successions, and maintained a 
species of government, which tended rather to 
prevent than to repress disorder, by exercising a 
paternal or patriarchal control over cach member of 
the community. 

They were those communities linked together by 
the strongest ties of interest, opinion, and mutual 
responsibility ; cach man was a guarantee for his 
neighbour's obligations, and security for his person, 
and consequently a censor on his condition and 
morals. Man did not lose his individuality, for the 
character of the individual extended to the mass, 
while the prosperity of the whole, under the direct 
system of taxation, benefited each individual. They 
rejoiced in each other's prosperity, bewailed each 
other’s misfortunes; they reproved the idle, lest he 
should be a charge to the rest; they watched the 
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fugitive, less the debts should be thrown on the com- 
munity ; they repressed the robber, not to suffer in 
his stead; and were happy when the submissive were 
not punished for the rebellious, and when the living 
had not to pay for the dead.* 

The Firman of 1834, by entrusting the collection 
of the Kharadj to a commission composed of the 
authorities of each district, the Cadi, the Musellim, 
the Voivode, or their delegates, conjointly with the 
Papas and Khodjea Bashis, of the Christian com- 
munities, abolished many of the old abuses, though it 
did not entirely suppress them. In 1850, the present 
Sultan completed the measures of his predecessor by 
the publication of a new ordonnance, stating that, 
for the future, the heads of the different communities, 
both Jewish and Christian, would be the sole arbiters 
between their co-religionists and the exchequer, with 
regard to the payment of the Kharadj. Through this, 
the tribute has not only been lightened, but its 
character is becoming gradually modified. The 
Kharad) is no longer what it originally was—when 
it was imposed on the conquered, as a pecuniary 
penalty, substituted in lieu of captivity, or even of 
the death they had incurred in the sight of Islamism, 
either by refuting its doctrines or resisting it. Every- 
thing that was humiliating and odious for the people 
had disappeared, and it is no longer considered any- 


* Urquhart’s ‘Turkey and its Resources.’ | 
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thing but a substitute for the blood tax to which the 
Mussulmans are alone liable. 

The revenue arising from the Customs is composed 
of the charges on the imported and exported goods, to 
which we have already referred in the division of our 
work entitled ‘The Commerce of Turkey.’ 

The indirect taxes, or ihticab, are subdivided into 
seven branches. ° 

J. The trade licence is raised upon the shops and 
stores, according to the value of the goods sold in 
them. The maximum of this charge is sixty piastres ; 
the minimun, ten piastres per month. — 

IJ. The stamp duty (damgha) is not merely appli- 
cable to all legal documents, such as contracts, bills 
of sale and exchange, but to certain objects manu- 
factured in Turkey; skins, slippers, &c. 

IlI. The city tolls are collected at the entrance of 
the towns, on objects required for consumption, such 
as fruit, vegetables, and butcher’s meat. The amount 
of this tax goes directly to the State. | 

IV. There are certain tolls also collected for 
crossing bridges, passing through the town gates after 
the hour for closing, and through certain barriers 
defending the mountain passes. 

V. The salt mines, and certain very lucrative 
fisheries are farmed out; but some of them are 
subject to a quit-rent received directly by the agents 
of the Treasury, on the lakes of Orchida and 
Scutari, and along some portion of the littoral. 
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VI. The mines, of which the principal are situated 
in eyalets of Trebizonde and Erzrum. Their annual 
value is estimated at about 160,000/., of which five- 
eighths revert to the Exchequer, in accordance with 
the laws regulating mining property in Turkey. 
According to these laws, all Ottoman subjects, with- 
out distinction of religion or race, are at liberty to 
work the mines; but this right is formally refused to 
strangers. Every individual who discovers a me- 
talliferous deposit and desires to work it, is bound to 
request a concession from Government, which grants 
it for a term of years—the ‘minimum being ten, and 
the maximum, twenty. These concessions entail the 
obligation of paying the Government twenty per 
cent. of the proceeds of the mine—delivering to the 
constituted authorities the entire amount of ore 
obtained, as private persons are stringently forbidden 
melting it. The Government alone possesses the 
right of carrying on operations ot this nature, of 
which it also pays all the expense. After the ore has 
been obtained, the Government first deducts its 
royalty of twenty per cent., and then pays to the 
proprietors of the ore, the value of the mineral 
obtained, according to a tariff previously agreed on. 

VII. The regular organisation of the Turkish 
postal system dates from October, 1840. It com- 
prises a double system of communication by land and 
sea. 

Such are the different contributions which com- 
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pose the revenue of Turkey. As the majority of these 
contributions are raised in kind, the Government was 
naturally led to have resource to the ruinous system 
of farming, in lieu of the direct method originally 
established. This system, however, has undergone 
numerous modifications since its introduction, in the 
reign of Muhammad II, up to the present time. 
These concessions, which were originally annual, were 
converted into life-interests by an edict of the Sultan, 
Mustapha I, of 1695, in order to induce the farmers- 
general to spare the contributions as far as possible 
for their own sake. The advantages resulting from 
this change caused its adoption in all branches of the 
revenue indiscriminately, income tax, capitation, cus- 
toms, &c. Hach of these branches formed a large num- 
ber of tolls, which were separately raised, the most 
considerable of which soon constituted a species of 
monopuly for the benefit of the Pachas and higher 
functionarics of the state. In the tine of D’Ohsson 
twenty-two Sandjaks were leased, for life, to Gover- 
nors, who underlet them or had them managed by 
officers bearing the titles of Voivode, Najir, Muhazzil, 
Aga, &c. Three eyalets were alsolet to Pachas. At 
a period when the power of the Pachas was unlimited, 
and when the separation of the financial adminis- 
tration and military authorities was not even dreamt 
of, it may be presumed that the exercise of a monopoly 
of this nature engendered vexation and abuses, 
especially for the wretched Raias. All the excesses of 
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the old system speedily reappeared, and were rendered 
still more terrible by the interference of the Sarrafs 
or Armenian bankers, in the allotment of the farms. 
In fact, as the furmers are bound to pay the amount 
beforehand into the Exchequer, or to find security, 
the majority of the Pachas were forced to have 
recourse to the Armenians, who advanced them 
the necessary funds, and then assisted them in grind- 
ing down the people. 

The Armenians have been, and still are, the richest 
and most commercial people of the empire. By their 
wealth they were the surest guarantee the Porte 
could obtain: by their knowledge of the Turkish, by 
their intimate acquaintance with all commercial 
dealings, and by their condition of Raia, they offered 
the Pacha every quality that could recommend them 
as active and able men of business, as bankers of 
solidity, and as docile creditors. The revenues being 
often collected in kind, their: capacity of merchant, 
united to that of bankers, made them doubly useful, 
and gave them opportunities of rapidly acquiring 
wealth. The Sultan viewed their prosperity with no 
unfriendly eye, as their wealth, like that of the 
Pachas, was not squandered by extravagant habits 
or in rebellious enterprizes, but remained carefully 
hoarded in their strong boxes till some pretences or 
some necessity brought it into the miri. 

Considerable capital being required for carrying on 
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this branch of business, the number of the Sarrafs was 
under eighty, or nearly the number of the Pachas; 
and, as by their refusal to become guarantee, they 
could reduce any Turkish Governor to the condition 
of a private individual, they, in fact, farmed out the 
provinces at their pleasure, and for their profit; at 
last they even carried their authority so far that no 
banker would consent to become the Sarraf of a Pacha 
without a note of hand from his former Pacha, decla- 
ring that all his demands had been paid. 

The confidential agent who accompanied the Pacha 
to his province was generally a relative of the Sarraf. 
All money transactions passed through his hand, and 
the commission and other perquisites were very con- 
siderable. This agent received the revenue of the 
province, for which his principal had become respon- 
sible, and trafficked in its produce, which he managed 
to obtain at a reduced price, as tributary exaction, &c. 
Thus, to every Pacha a steward was attached, like a 
sucking-fish to a shark, from whom, let him writhe as 
he liked, he could not get rid—who watched his 
movements, commanded his resources, and, while 
urging him to repeated acts of violence and extortion, 
only left him a portion of the plunder. The Pacha 
could not throw him off because his office depended 
on the guaranteeship, and he could not possibly 
induce him to plot against the Porte, because the bulk 
of the Armenians’ fortunes, and the principal of the 


firm, wore at Constantinople, where his own family 
was also retained as hostages, and whence they were 
suffered, under no pretence, to depart. 

It was, then, by this body of bankers, jobbers, and 
speculators, that Turkey secured the payment of 
her revenue, and surrounded her governors with a 
financial thraldom and espionage, through which the 
boldest arms never succeeded in breaking; while, at 
the same time, the Pachas were driven to such excesses 
of extortion, that enmity was placed between the 
province and its Governor: and though he might 
amass treasure, levy troops, and assume a show of 
power and strength, he had no firm hold on his office, 
because the very means he had necessarily taken to 
maintain his authority, had rendered him the object 
of hatred.* Thus, the empire was given up to a 
body of plunderers, composed of the high Turkish 
functionaries and the Sarrafs, while only a small 
portion of the money raised flowed into the Imperial 
treasury. 

Sultan Selim was the first who attempted to remedy 
these abuses and augment the receipts of the treasury 
by subjecting the farmers to a new system of govern- 
ment control. After him, Sultan Mahmud issued an 
edict by which the Pachas were ordered to manage 
their Pachaliks on account of the State, and no 
longer on their own. This wise measure, which was 


* Urquhart’s ‘Turkey and its Resources.’ 
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first applied to Armenia and several other provinces 
in Asia Minor, was only a few years prior to the 
Hatti-scheriff of Giilhane, which promised a revision 
of the system. The conclusion of the Hatti-scheriff 
announced that the Council of Justice would assemble 
without delay, in order to settle this question. In 
the meanwhile, however, the old system continued in 
force, and the principal functionaries of the govern- 
ment still had the leases granted to them, either in 
their own name, or in that of the Sarrafs. 

The fatal results of this system were attempted to 
be modified by the adoption of certain measures, by 
which the rights of the State and those of pri- 
vate persons should be maintained; for instance, 
the restrictions placed upon the authority of the 
Pachas, by the separation of the administration, 
financial and military functions, formerly united 
under one head; the creation of special agents to 
receive the revenue; and, finally, by the extension 
of the municipal system, and the establishment of 
provincial councils, to whom was intrusted the ad- 
ministration and collection of the taxes. Spite of 
these wise measures, the State was continually plun- 
dered, the population oppressed and ground down, 
and the deficit in the miri was augmented, instead 
of being diminished. 

Two years ago, the committee which was appointed 
to examine into the different questions relating to 
finance, decided that no agent of the government 
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should for the future obtain leases, and that those 
who acquired them in the name of other parties, 
should be prosecuted. But the law is of no use if 
not applied, and in addition, this was not sufficient ; 
it was not enough merely to regulate and ensure 
the collection of the taxes, but their character must 
be entirely changed and modified. 
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THE, EXPENDITURE. 


Tue budget is made up in the following manner: 


Piastres. 
The Sultan’s civil list =. 75,000,000 
The civil list of the Sultana 
Dowager and the married 
sisters of the Sultan . 8,400,000 


The army . 800,000,000 
The navy ; . 37,500,000 
Ordnance . 380,000,000 
The civil service. . 195,000,000 
Foreign affairs, embassics,&c. 10,000,000 
Public works . . 10,000,000 


Subvention to the Vacuf 12,000,000 
Compensation tothe holders 


of fiefs ; . 44,000,000 
Subvention to the Ottoman 
Bank ; ; . 380,000,000 


751,000,000 


£ 
750,000 


84,000 
3,000,000 
375,000 
300,000 
1,950,000 
100,000 
100,000 
120,000 


440,000 


300,000 
7,510,000 
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THE SULTAN’S CIVIL LIST. 


The Sultan formerly possessed a private source of 
income, distinct from the treasury, for the support of 
which certain branches of the public revenues were 
assigned—the domains, the parks, and imperial 
gardens, the proceeds of the woods and forests, a 
portion of the Egyptian tribute, the fees for the 
investiture of pachas and judges, confiscations, the 
royalty of ten per cent. on all legacies, the hereditary 
right of the Sultan, not only with reference to the 
officers of his household, but also to all the public 
functionaries, by virtue of the principle, which as- 
similated both to the common slaves whose person 
and fortune belong to their master; the taxes paid by 
several provinces for the Sultan’s special use; and 
lastly, the presents offered to the monarch by foreign 
sovereigns, as well as the grandees of the empire, at 
certain seasons of the year. 

It is very difficult to form « correct estimate of 
the amount of these revenues. It appears, however, 
that they generally exceeded the amount of the miri, 
and not only covered. the enormous expenses of the 
seraglio, but even permitted the Sultans to save con- 
siderable sums annually, intended to swell the treasury 
chamber upon their death. In fact, whenever a 
Sultan dies, an exact inventory is made, not only of 
the sums found in his private chest, but also of the 
jewels and objects of value he had collected during 
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his reign: all these objects are enclosed in an iron 
chest, which is then deposited in the Khazini odaci, 
by the side of the one containing the riches left by 
his predecessor. 

The Sultan pays from his civil list all the expenses 
and charges of his household. . 

It may amuse the reader to have here a list of the 
principal offices, both military and civil, forming the 
Serai, or imperial palace. There are twenty-four 
grand officers, composing the household, and imme- 
diately attached to the Sultan’s person, according to 
their official rank and right of precedence. 

One KnassA Musniry (private or Grand Marshal), 
who is the chief officer of the Mabain, and Governor- 
General and Commander of the Imperial residences. 

Four Maspain Kuratisy (Secretaries of the ante- 
chamber), with the rank of ferik (Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral). The first of these, who is in constant atten- 
dance upon the Sultan, has little to do but transmit 
and receive the Monarch’s orders. The second writes 
the Sultan’s letters to the Porte and his Ministers. 
The third waits upon the Sultan after the night 
prayer, when the bag containing despatches from the 
Porte, sealed with the Grand Vizir's signet, is opened, 
and the contents are laid before the Sovereign, who 
reads them himself: and, when answers are required, 
this Secretary endorses them under the Sultan’s dic- 
tation, and seals them with the small Imperial signet, 
which his Highness always carries about his person. 
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The fourth is charged with receiving all petitions 
presented to the Sultan, when going to mosque or 
elsewhere. If there be time, his Highness generally 
receives the petitions, as soon us he has concluded 
namaz, and the Secretary is directed to write replies. 

Six Maparnyr (Gentlemen of the Ante-chamber), 
personal attendants upon the Sovereign. Each has 
his particular charge: the first is entrusted with all 
that concerns the wardrobe; the second, pipes; the 
third, the table; the fourth, the kitchen; the fifth, 
sabres and nishans; and the sixth has the inspection 
of beds and linen, when the Sultan does not sleep in 
the Harem. 

One BasH Unkiar Imam (first Chaplain in Or- 
dinary), 

One KHAZzNADAR AGHA, performing the functions 
of Ristar Aghassy. The last seven have the rank of 
liva (Major-General). Each has several subordinates, 
acpatris and secretaries paid by the civil list. 

One BuyukK Mrrakuor (Master of Horse), who has 
under his orders the Rutchuk Mirakhor (deputy 
Master of Horse), and all the Capidji Bashi (Cham- 
berlains). 

One Kapu Acuassy (Chief of White Eunuchs), 
having some few of this class under his orders. The 
present chief is an old man, and the greater part of 
his subordinates are equally aged. The office will be 
allowed to cease at his death. Vucancies are not 
filled up, unless by chance some Eastern potentate or 
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obsequious Pacha thinks fit to present the Sultan 
with one of these unfortunate beings. 

One Kwazni VAKILI (deputy Treasurer), who is 
Governor of Yeni Serai, commonly called the New 
Seraglio. He is also inspector of the Imperial furni- 
ture and jewel office. Under his orders are twenty- 
four pages of the Khass oda (Privy Chamber), and 
thirty-two other pages belonging to the Khazna odassi 
(Treasury Chamber). 

One Matsa Emineu (Intendant of Kitchens), 
having under his orders nearly 500 persons, such as 
Vekilhardy (Purveyors or Stewards), cooks, scullions, 
wood-cutters, charcoal-burners, confectioners, pastry- 
cooks, sherbet-makers, lamplighters, water-carriers, 
and so forth. 

One TcnokaDaAR AGuHa (Chief Footman). He 
always accompanies the Sultan on foot, stunds by his 
stirrup, sits in the same boat, and is regarded as a 
most confidential personage. He has upwards of 100 
footmen under his orders. 

One SER-HADEMA (Captain of Body-guard). This 
— corps consists of 600 picked men, having the rank of 
Lieutenant. Two or more always attend the Mo- 
narch, armed with hght muskets. 

Onc Ser Mussik! (Captain of Music), a sinecure. 

The office of instructor and chief of the Sultan’s 
band is entrusted to a brother of the Composer Doni- 
zetti, with the rank of Colonel. 

One Muezzin Basuy (first caller to prayer, and 
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chorister), having under him twenty-four subordi- 
nates. Their duties are to announce prayer-hour from 
the minarets of the Palace Temple, and to attend the 
Sultan to public mosques, where they aid in perform- 
Ing service. 

One BasH Moosars (Jester or conversation-maker). 
This person attends when the Sultan dines, which 
meal he invariably takes alone, or on other occasions, 
and is prepared to tell stories, or to enliven the Mo- 
narch with gossip and witty repartees. LHe 1s allowed 
great freedom of speech, and is sometimes com- 
missioned to introduce subjects which others dare not 
bring to the Imperial ear. Good and evil result from 
such an office. 

One Kitasyi (Librarian), of the Sultan’s private 
collection, and keeper of the Korans. 

One Ruaveci! Basuy (intendant of coffee depart- 
ment). He is responsible for the coffee presented to 
the Sultan, and is himself the bearer of the cup. 
The subordinates supply the whole household. 

One Begper Basuy (chief Barber), a confidential 
post ; but it has lost much of its importance in later 
times. 

The number of individuals subordinate to the 
above twenty-four functionaries are monstrous. Taken 
collectively, the whole male household cannot be esti- 
mated at fewer than 2,400 persons, including body- 
guard, boatmen, and stable department. 

The Teshri Fadji (Master of Ceremonies), the He- 
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kim Bashy (Chief Physician), the Munidjim Bashy 
(Chief Surgeon), the Zedjria Eminéeh (Inspector of 
wines), Chief Astrologer, and the Imperial dwarf, 
who has also the rank of liva, might be added, as 
well as some others, but they are not included in 
the twenty-four principal Court charges. Some 
few mutes, born deaf and dumb, are also extant, 
but they are old men, relics of former times and 
usages. ‘The titles of Selichtar Agha (Sword-bearer), 
and many others have been abolished.* 

By the ancient laws of the Empire, the Officers of 
the Seraglio were the slaves of the Sultan, and to 
whatever rank they attained, they were still con- 
sidered to exist in that relation; to be incapable of 
xequiring personal property ; and their wives, chil- 
dren, and fortune, as well as themselves, were at all 
times at the disposal of their master. Though the 
strict interpretation of this relative connexion was no 
longer recognized, and men undertook offices, who 
were not, and never had been slaves: still the origin 
of the notion continued to operate ; the functionary 
was put to death who displeased his master, and his 
property was taken possession of by the Sultan, as if 
the man was still his bondsman. Mahmud II was 
the first to relinquish these claims. He no longer 
declared himself the heir of executed men in office, 
and so was no longer influenced by a sordid motive 


* White's ‘Three Years in Constantinople.’ 
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to put them to death. He made a personal sacrifice 
both of power and interest, and voluntarily destroyed 
the foundation of that monstrous despotism, which 
supposed him the absolute master of the lives and 
property of all his subjects. 


THE CIVIL LIST OF THE SULTANA VALIDE. 


A fixed sum is now substituted for the appanages 
formerly given to the Sultana dowager, and the 
Princesses of the Imperial family.* 

The Sultana Validé is held by the Mussulmans in 
almost equal veneration with the Sultan, and is re- 
garded by them as their mother. For this reason 
she alone enjoys the privilege of appearing in public 
with an unveiled face, like a mother who has no reason 
to blush at exposing herself to the sight of her 
children. 

The household of the Validé is composed of nearly 
150 persons, the principal of whom is her kihaya 
(intendant, or manager of her finances ), aided by seve- 
ral secretaries, or sub-agents. As for the Princesses 
of the royal blood, they are married at a very youth- 
ful age to muchirs, or field-marshals, on whom this 
alliance confers the title of highness. By an ancient 
custom, the issue of these marriages was destroyed at 


* D’Olivier repeatedly mentions islands in the archipelago which 
were assigned to these ladies for their revenuc. 
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the moment of birth. Of the four sisters of Abd-ul- 
Medjid, one only now survives, who was married in 
1845 to Muhammad Ali Pacha, formerly Grand 


Vizir. 


The expenses of the army, navy, and ordnance we 
shall have an opportunity of referring to, when 


treating of those branches. 


THE CIVIL LIST. 


The following statement will show the principal 
civil officers of the Turkish Government, as well as 


the salaries they receive. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL——MONTHLY. 


Piastres. 

Grand Vizir , 100,000 

Sheikh-ul-Islam , 100,000 
Ministers holding the rank | 

of Muchir ‘eee 


Dignitaries of the higher class 50,000 


THE CHANCERY OF STATE. 

62 officers of the 
Ist class, and Piastres. 
Istdivisiono 


2nd class 


£ 


p { from 15,500-7,500 155- 


19 
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60 officers of the 
2nd division Piastres. £ 
Of claseound 7,500-5,000 75-50 
3rd class 


Officers of the 4th class 5,000 to 2,000 50~20 
Officers of the 5th class 2,000&under 20& under 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROVINCES. 


Governors-General, D; 
lastres. £ 
according to ee 70,000—40,000 700-400 
rank 
Kaimakams 30,000-15,000 800-150 
Mudirs . 10,000-—5,000 100-50 
Defterdars : 15,000 150 
Mal-Mudiris 5,000 50 


A rere enemies eee a ene 


LEGAL EMPLOYMENTS. 

The Sheikh-ul-Islam and the four grand judges of 
Rumelia and Anatolia, are the only officers salaried 
by the State. The remainder of the magistrates, 
cadis, and muftis, are paid by the suitors. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
The department of foreign affairs contains the 
diplomatic and consular service. For a length of 
time the Porte sent no ambassador to foreign courts, 
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except on extraordinary occasions. The most mag- 
nificent embassies were those which proceededjto Per- 
sia. Several, however, were sent to European courts, 
principally to France and Austria. In 1793, the 
Porte decided on establishing permanent embassies at 
the courts of London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin.. It 
also intended to establish one at St. Petersburg; but 
the latter cleverly evaded the proposition. Accord- 
ing to the plan adopted, eight or ten young ottomans 
were attached to each of the embassies, and provided 
with the necessary means to instruct themselves in 
the languages, scicnces, and arts of Europe. This 
project, admirable in itself, failed through the preju- 
dices it had to combat. 

Forty years later, in 1834, Sultan Mahmud, _per- 
eciving the dangers that resulted to Turkey from the 
system of isolation carried on by his predecessors, 
returned to the idea of Selim III, of accrediting per- 
manent Ministers to the principal European Courts. 
This political attempt having been perfectly success- 
ful, other representatives were accredited to Berlin, 
Vienna, &c. The number now amounts to seven; 
namely—two Ambassadors at Paris and Teheran, two 
Envoys Extraordinary at London and Vienna, three 
Charges d Affaires at Berlin, Athens, and Brussels. 

The Consular system comprises thirteen Consulates- 
General, the majority of which are occupied by 
foreign merchants, usually belonging to the nation to 
Which they are accredited. In such a case they 
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rarely receive any salary from the Porte, and their 
emoluments are generally derived from the amount 
of business they perform. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The sum devoted to this branch comprises all the 
special disbursements for agriculture and public 
works; nor had it been taken into account in the 
budget before the last two or three years. It is evi- 
dently insufficient, if we remember that everything 
relating to the improvement of agriculture is still in 
its infancy. Only a few experiments have yet been 
made, whose success, it is to be hoped, will induce the 
Government to substitute for this temporary vote, a 
regular and fixed item in the budget, proportionate 
to the demands of the service which it is intended to 
provide for. 


SUBVENTION TO THE VACUFS, ETC. 

We have already seen, that although the managing 
committee of the Vacufs is, at the present day, nomi- 
nally possessed of three-fourths of the landed property 
in the Ottoman empire, its revenucs did not amount 
to more than 20,000,000 of piastres. This apparent 
contradiction is explained by the usual frauds in the 
declaration of sale prices, by the precautions taken to 
avoid reversions, and soon; and principally by the 
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low amount of the quit-rents, which were arranged 
originally at a sum of money of which the name has 
not been changed, but which at that time possessed 
thirty to forty times its present value. This fact, 
though it appears strange to us, and which is caused 
by the depreciation of the currency, is not the least 
ruinous among those which deserve notice, as proving 
to what a scrupulous point legality is maintained in 
Turkey. However this may be, the revenues of the 
Vacuf not being sufficient to cover the expenses, the 
committee was compelled to demand a subvention 
from the State of 12,500,000 piastres. This sub- 
vention, added to the 20,000,000 arising from the 
Vacufs, represents the total disbursements for reli- 
gious institutions, public instruction, and the esta- 
blishments of public usefulness and charity in Turkey. 


LIFE ANNUITIES PAID BY THE TREASURY. 

The fiefs in lieu of which these annuities were paid 
were of two sorts—the military, and the Nurkatas 
and Malikianes, consisting of the privilege which 
certain families possessed of receiving directly and 
for their own benefit the taxes raised from a village 
or a district. 

The abolition of the former was decided on prin- 
ciple, from the day when Sultan Mahmud, after de- 
stroying the Janissaries, decreed the suppression of 
the Sipahis and other feudal militia, and substituted 
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for them regular bodies of troops raised and paid 
directly by the State. Several causes, however, 
retarded the execution of this great measure. It was 
not till 1840, when the definitive organization of the 
army was commenced, that the Ottoman Government 
resolved to receive on its own account the revenues 
of these military gifts, and establish a regular system 
of recruiting, in lieu of the armed contingents they 
were bound to furnish. All the fiefs were thus abo- 
lished; but the State indemnified the holders of the 
fiefs by giving them one-half of the revenue of the 
fief in the shape of an annuity. The whole of these 
pensions amounts at the present time to 40,000,000 
of piastres. But this amount is being gradually 
diminished, and could be, strictly speaking, omitted 
from the budget. 

There is also another variety of annuities, the 
nature and origin of which M. Cor, in his ‘ La Re- 
forme en Turquie,’ explains as follows:—“ By the 
Sehim (portion of the booty) certain annuities are 
meant, transmissible much in the same way as the 
Vacuf property, and which lapsed to the treasury 
when the annuitant died without direct heirs. In 
1846 the State was paying on this account the sum 
of 6,000,000 of piastres, representing the interest at 
12 per cent. of 50,000,000 of piastres.” At the 
present time it cannot amount to more than 
4,000,000. 
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SUBVENTION TO THE OTTOMAN BANK. 


An Ottoman bank, organised upon the same prin- 
ciple as the public banks of Europe, was established at 
Constantinople by an Imperial firman, dated April 5, 
1853. The Government guarantees to this bank 
an annual subsidy of 30,000,000 of piastres for fifteen 
years. On the other hand, the Bank agrees to with- 
draw from currency the Ottoman coinage of a nomi- 
nal value much inferior to its intrinsic value; to 
repay the State, at the expiration of fifteen years, 
without interest, the caimés (treasury bonds), and 
to maintain them till that time at par; to maintain 
the exchange on Europe at a minimum of 110 
piastres for the pound sterling in commercial trans- 
actions, It will be necessary to go back for a few 
years, in order more fully to comprehend the circum- 
stances which rendered its establishment one of the 
most pressing necessities for Turkey. 

The Ottoman monarchs, whenever they found a 
deficit in their budget, or had to make head against 
any unforescen necessity, adopted from an early date 
the fatal practice of diminishing the intrinsic value 
of the coinage, while maintaining its nominal value. 
The most prominent alteration was that made in 
1774, a short time after the peace of Kainardji, 
when the Turkish piastre suddenly fell to 2s, 2d. 
Since that period this value was repeatedly dimin- 
ished until the reign of Sultan Mahmud, when the 
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title of value of the gold coinage was altered thirty- 
four times, and the silver thirty-seven. In 1829, 
when the coin called bechlik, containing five piastres, 
was struck, to pay the indemnity to the Russians, the 
piastres had fallen to two-pence, and even that was 
more than its intrinsic value. 

About the same period the first issue of caimés was 
made. These were treasury bonds, of the value of 
50 to 1,000 piastres, without any fixed time of expi- 
ration, and constituting a species of paper money, 
with this distinction, that they bore interest. The 
first issue of this paper money took place in 1841. 

The Government, through a just apprehension of 
the dangers which might arise from such a step, pro- 
ceeded with considerable circumspection at first, and 
the quantity of caimes introduced into circulation, 
and which bore an annual interest of 12 per cent., 
payable half-yearly, did not exceed 60,000,000 
piastres. This ruinous rate, although agreeing with 
the ordinary rate in Turkey, was not too high, if we 
bear in mind the risk to which the holders of the 
treasury bonds were exposed by the indefinite ad-_ 
journment of the repayment, and the total absence of 
guarantee on the part of the State. 

However, in the following year, 1842, the Minister 
of the Finances reduced this interest to 6 per cent., 
by repaying a portion of the bonds issued in the 
previous year. Since then new bonds, a part at the 
same rate of 6 per cent., and the others bearing no 
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interest, have raised the circulation of the caimés to 
about 176 millions, Spite of the exactness with 
which the interest was paid half-yearly, the caimés 
underwent a remarkable depreciation in a very short 
time; still, it never exceeded 3 per cent., as the 
Government promised to exchange them at sight at a 
loss of 3 per cent. 

The bechliks were multiplied with more rapidity 
than the caimés. In a short time more than 500 
millions of this money were in circulation, of which 
a quarter was supposed to be exported from Europe. 
The inconveniences resulting from such an abuse are 
self-evident. These inconveniences not only existed 
in Turkey, but also affected the European commerce 
at Constantinople and in the States. 

During the closing years of the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud, when the European ideas were beginning 
to gain strength in his councils, several attempts were 
made to attain a fixed rate of exchange by prevent- 
ing the depreciation of the coinage. But these at- 
tempts, continually checked by adverse circumstances, 
were not brought to a successful issue until the fol- 
lowing reign, when the Bank of Constantinople was 
established. 

The Government first ordered the withdrawal of the 
money then in circulation, at the rate of 7,500,000 
piastres per annum. At the same time they com- 
menced by issuing progressively a new coinage corre- 
sponding to that of the European States. The new 
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coins, called Medjidia, from the name of the reigning 
Sultan, were composed of ten varieties of pieces : 


GoLp: Pieces of 100 piastres. 


9 93 50 99 
“SILVER: ,, , 20 ,, 
» » 10, 


9 >] d 9 
¢ 
” 79 2 9 


99 9 1 9 


TCOPPER: ,,  ,, 20 paras. 


| xd 
” ” D499 


? 99 1 9 


The total value of the money struck since 1844 is 
estimated at about 200 millions piastres. 

An Imperial decree in the next instance interdicted 
the circulation, among the subjects of the Porte, of 
all foreign coins and ancient Ottoman money. Orders 
were given that they should be taken to be changed 
to the mint at Constantinople, or to its agents in the 


* These coins are nominally of silver, but really of copper, 
thinly plated. 

+ There is also a nominal coin called an agper, of which five are 
equal to one para, This coin, Dr Walsh tells us, which is but the 
twelfth part of a farthing, exhibits an extraordinary instance of 
great events arising from little causes. The Janissaries were en- 
titled by ancient prescription to a certain number of aspers (called 
essames), in addition to their pay. Among the first reforms of Sultan 
Mahmud was one depriving them of this gratuity, of which they 
loudly complained, and their discontent on this account was among 
the principal causes of the events that followed. 
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provinces. Spite of these interdicts, the old coinage, 
as well as the foreign money, continued in circulation, 
the quantity of new money issued not being sufficient 
to cover the value of the commercial exchanges. At 
the same time the latter, as well as the foreign coins, 
became, in consequence of the relative superiority of 
the old coinage, the object of an agio, which has 
lately risen to more than 10 per cent. 

The Porte having renewed, by a second decree, the 
former prohibitions, under the penalty that refractory 
persons should pay, as a fine, the fourth of the sum 
seized, it fancied that it would thus maintain the 
piastre at a nearly invariable rate. At the same 
time arrangements were entered into with the heads 
of two of the principal houses in Constantinople, by 
which the pound sterling was fixed at 110 piastres. 
Their engagement was to furnish, at this price, the 
merchants of Constantinople with the bills they 
required to carry on their foreign business. 

However, this was only a private speculation, and, 
as such, did not appear to furnish all the desired 
guarantces of stability. For this reason, the Ottoman 
Government, taught by several years’ experience, and 
by the results of a system, the advantages of which 
they daily recognised more clearly, determined on 
consolidating and perpetuating its labours by taking 
the business into its own hands. This was the origin 
of the old Imperial Bank of Constantinople, founded 
in 1848, with a capital of 125,000 piastres. This 
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bank, however, being an unsuccessful speculation, 
through various causes, which it is unnecessary to 
specify, the new Ottoman bank was founded in 
1853. 

Such is a fair statement of the Turkish financial 
system, according to the accounts of writers certainly 
favourable to Turkey, but who will not sacrifice truth 
to their partiality. Many writers, however, of equally 
honourable repute, deny these statements in toto, and 
for the sake of maintaining our own character for 
impartiality, we have ventured to add a summary of 
the chief arguments employed by the Anti-Turkish 


party. 


Whilst this work is passing through the press, a loan for five 
millions sterling for the Turkish Government has been negotiated in 
London, and bears a premium. It has been brought forward under 
the auspices of two parties—one distinguished for great wealth, and 
the other for a high mercantile reputation, and, it is to be hoped, 
they possess better grounds for trusting to the resources of Turkey, 
than the preceding statements would seem to warrant. The loan 
has received the sanction, though not the guarantee, of the allied 
Governments of England and France, and, having been freely taken 
by the public, spite of the disastrous results of the semi-political 
loans to Spain, Portugal, and Greece, to say nothing of those to 
the South American republics, will probably, for a time at least, be 
successful, and may prove of great importance towards carrying on 
the present war, and towards the regeneration of the Turkish 


finances. 
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THE DEFECTS IN THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


By an examination of our previous statements it 
will be seen that the receipts and disbursements of the 
Turkish budget are nearly balanced; that is, the 
income amounts to 731,000,000, the payments to 
751,000,000 piastres, leaving « deficit of only 
20,000,000 piastres, or 200,000/ How is it, then, 
that Turkey can be in its present condition of irreme- 
diable bankruptcy? If matters were really as M. 
Ubicini represents them, and we have no reason to 
doubt that they are so on paper, the Porte could not 
only feel perfectly well satisfied with its financial con- 
dition, but even be ona far better footing than several 
of the European Great Powers. 

There are two principal causes which lead to the 
unhappy state of the Turkish finances: the first and 
most important is, that not more than half the taxes 
wrung from the Raiahs reach the Imperial Treasury, 
but remain in the possession of the higher and lower 
tax-collectors and other officials. In short, it is 
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perfectly impossible to state with exactness the actual 
amount of the income and expenditure, and probably 
there is not a man in Turkey capable of furnishing a 
trustworthy account. There is also a second circum- 
stance, which must be taken into calculation. Up to 
the present, in ordinary seasons, that is, if the year 
has been good, and the taxes regularly collected, the 
balance was maintained, although there might be 
many instances of crying reforms being neglected 
through the want of money. But if a year of bad 
crops supervenes, and the tithes, instead of the 
220,000,000 they ought to bring in, only produce 
two-thirds or the half of this sum, and at the same 
time, some circumstance entails an augmentation of 
the army or navy, the State suddenly finds itself 
harassed with a deficit of 100 to 150,000,000, which 
it is not able to cover. In this way the armaments of 
the Porte, in 1849, the war in Bosnia during 1850 
and 1851, the late expeditions to Montenegro, joined 
to other circumstances we shall presently enumerate, 
produced the present financial crisis, for which no 
satisfactory solution has yet been discovered. 

Under such circumstances it cannot be considered 
a matter of surprise that the Porte possesses no 
credit, and no capitalist will consent to lend it any 
considerable amount. The State, in fact, is deficient 
in all those guarantees, which can alone procure it 
credit. In September, 1853, the Porte certainly 
made an attempt to contract a loan of 40,000,000 
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piastres, but was compelled to give up the idea, as 
neither Rothschild nor any of the leading bankers 
displayed any inclination to take shares in it. Con- 
sequently, nothing was left to the Porte but to work 
off Caimés day and night. But ifthe Porte possesses 
no credit, what actual value can their bank notes 
have? Ifthe Turkish State collapses, it will be less 
through hostile attacks from without than through its 
own internal weakness, and the disorganised state of 
the financier. <A regular administration, or a Just, 
energetic, and cautious Government would convert 
the state of the Turkish finances into the most 
flourishing in the world; for Turkey possesses 
abundant resources, both in the fertile soil (the 
greater part of which lies fallow), in the cultivation 
of the vine and olive, in the silk manufacture, in the 
boundless forests, filled with the best building wood, 
and in the scarcely discovered mines, which yield an 
immense return for even the most superficial working. 
But the countless errors in the financial system of the 
Turks render all these resources valueless, and the 
fiscal principles of the Government are in utter vari- 
ance with every regular and reasonable system of 
administration. 

As we have seen, the revenues of the Porte are 
chiefly derived from the land, capitation, and pro- 
perty tax, the royalties, imposts and amount paid by 
the tributary Princes. In addition to these, a number 
ot iudirect taxes were introduced by the last Sultan. 
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A species of meat-tax is raised in a very arbitrary 
manner in the Metropolis. The fishermen pay 20 
per cent. of the produce of their fishing; measures 
and weights are re-stamped every year, and the 
Sultan’s seal is impressed on every industrial pro- 
duction, from jewellery and shawls down to shoes and 
shirts. But the proceeds of these taxes only enrich 
the persons who collect them. The riches disappear 
before the glance of a greedy administration, and the 
ruler of the fairest districts in three quarters of the 
world is doomed to employ the cask of the Danaides. 
In order to satisfy its necessities, the Government is 
forced to have recourse to confiscations, the sale of 
offices, presents, and the wretched method of debasing 
the currency—and now, when there is hardly any 
coined money existing—to the creation of worthless 
paper money. 

The last Sultan, it is true, declared that he would 
give up all claim to the property of deceased states- 
men. But the principle was recognized rather than 
the alteration carried into effect. The confiscation of 
fortunes was formerly accompanied by the execution 
of the plundered man. At present milder measures 
are resorted to, in order to strip the richer classes of 
a portion of their property. The sale of offices, 
although ostensibly abolished, is still a principal 
source of the revenue of the State. The applicant 
borrows the money at a high rate of interest from some 
commercial Armenian house, and the Turkish Govern- 
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‘ment is not able to prevent the extortions of these 
farmers-general. 

The debasement of the currency is a more grievous 
misfortune in Turkey than in any other European 
country, for very little money is invested in land, and 
the riches of the country consists principally in ready 
money. The high ratio of interest is far from being 
a proof of the extensive circulation of capital: it 
only shows the danger to which all lenders are exposed. 
The great portion of the riches of the country consist 
of objects which can be easily concealed. The Raiahs 
would sooner purchase an article of jewellery worth 
100,000 piastres, than a factory, a mill, or objects of 
that nature. Nowhere is there such a love for orna- 
ments as in this country, and the jewels which even 
young children wear in rich families, are a striking 
proof of the poverty of the country. 

We have already mentioned the gencral condition 
of agriculture in Turkey. If the Government would 
take the produce of one acre of land as the ground- 
tithe, the peasant would cultivate eleven acres instead 
of ten, for there is plenty of land lying waste. But 
what would be the case, were the farmer to cultivate 
a double quantity of land in the Spring? He would 
have to pay a double tax in Autumn. Thus, then, every 
one keeps his hands in his lap, and confines himself to 
the cultivation of just so much land as will support him. 

As long as the taxes are raised in the present ar- 
bitrary fashion, agriculture will never take firm root,- 
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or any industrial activity be apparent. And yet the 
latter would be so highly successful, and would impart 
to the soil its true value! How many natural re- 
sources arc here left unemployed! How many brooks 
flow idly past, which would drive mills and works: 
what immeasurable forests remain uncleared through 
the want of roads ; how much building material lies 
uselessly strewn about; what mincral treasures do 
the mountains contain—how much of it is visible on 
the surface and only requires working! Late travellers 
obtained with a magnet above 50 per cent. of iron 
from the sand of the Tigris. Whole square miles of 
country are covered with mulberry trees, without an 
okka of silk being manufactured ; but what capitalist 
wonld enter into speculations of this nature? What 
use is it, to prove that such undertakings would bring 
in aprofit of from 50 to 100 per cent. as long as they 
are burdened with a tax of from 50 to 100 per cent. 
That is the reason why the traveller is distressed by see- 
ing acres of uncultivated Jand close to the walls of the 
largest cities, and why the riches of the country lie bu- 
ried in the money chests of the subjects, and the whole 
commerce of Turkey is in the hands of strangers. 

A just distribution or settlement of the taxes is, 
however, impossible, so long as the present mode of 
raising them lasts. The manner of collecting the 
customs furnishes an idea of the errors which exist. 
While other states favour the exportation of the pro- 
-ductions of the country in every possible manner, the 
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Turkish government imposes an ad valorem export 
duty of twelve per cent. and an import duty of only 
three, as if desirous to ruin the internal trade. Ina 
similar spirit it raises a duty of nearly forty per cent. 
on all home-made wines, a tithe on the grapes while 
still on the tree, then a high duty on the wine—which 
consequently highly favours the foreign vintages. But 
the wine trade is impeded in another manner as well. 
The peasant dare not pluck the grapes until the Tithe 
Commission has estimated the value of the fruit. 
The Commission, however, arrives very rarely at the 
proper time, und thus all the grapes, dried, unripe, 
and overripe, are gathered at the same moment: the 
peasant has no choice, and can consequently only 
produce a poor description of wine for local consump- 
tion. Inconsequence of this, no Turkish wine is 
worth exporting in any considerable quantity (with 
the exception of that grown in the Danubian Princi- 
palities and some of the islands), and at the same 
time the Government system of taxation has not 
merely neglected, but actually ruined one of the finest 
sources of revenue. 

Another branch of the revenue has also unfortu- 
nately been lopped off, in consequence of the progress 
of administrative Reform. We refer to the industrial 
productions formerly peculiar to this country, which, 
although only suited to oriental customs and taste, 
furnished employment for a great portion of the popu- 
Jation, found a ready sale in the most distant portions 
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of the empire, and even beyond the frontier. Atany 
rate it augmented the revenue and occasioned & con- 
siderable inland trade, through which the smaller pro- 
ducers were enabled to dispose of those articles, which 
would not bear the expense of distant transport. 
Since the introduction of reform, however, this 
branch of industry has perished, and the country has 
been temporarily impoverished. Those who have lived 
any length of time in Turkey, are best able to judge 
what changes have taken place in the dress and ex- 
penditure of those persons who formerly took a pride 
in displaying the external signs of their country’s in- 
dustrial activity and prosperity. At that time, rich 
and varied costumes might be seen among the upper 
and middle classes; embroidered turbans, scarfs, 
shawls, silks, and elegant webs of linen and cotton; 
rich carpets, splendidly embroidered cushions, and vel- 
vet ottomans; magnificent housings and saddles on 
their horses ; fire and side arms, most artistically 
finished and inlaid, and the servants in rich dresses. 
Art and industry were developed in all their branches, 
not only for the rich, but for the lower classes as well, 
so that even the poorest man could do homage to the 
oriental national vanity in personal pomp and luxury. 
The meanest villager was proud of the strings of gold 
and silver coins which adorned the brows of his wife 
and children, and of the polished vessels of copper which 
glistened on his hearth. Now, however, the splendid 
colours and rich stuffs of the oriental costume have 
given place to the woollens and cottons of Europ 
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It must be confessed, that, in a poetical aspect, 
Turkey has not gained, but in the present practical 
age, such considerations cannot of course be enter- 
tained. The Turks are in a state of transition, and 
years must elapse before a thorough change is effected 
from oriental stagnation to European progress. We 
have in our duty as impartial examiner into the con- 
dition of Turkey, thought it the better plan to point 
out openly, not only the benefits, but the defects, ac- 
cruing to the country from the new exertions from 
the propagation of reform. The only question that 
remains is, whether the good outweighs the bad ? 
We are of opinion that the system introduced is the 
one most adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. The first attempts at reform in Turkey failed, 
because the desire was entertained to introduce a 
series of vital alterations precipitately. The reformers 
anticipated that the utter alteration of the Turkish cha- 
racter would be effected at the mere will of the Sul- 
tan, and they found an opposition which they had 
not calculated upon. The result was that the work 
was suspended and deferred until the crisis arrived 
when Turkey must either perish or be regenerated. 
The Reform party once again reared its head, and, 
taught by the errors of the past, first set to work by 
propitiating the Mussulman population. Their con- 
currence once gained, the remainder will be an easy 
task, and we are justified in expressing a hope that 
Turkey may eventually become one of the best 
governed and finest countries in Europe. The last 
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barriers of Turkish prejudice are being gradually sub- 
verted by the presence of the allied troops, and the 
present Sultan, fo his part, strives most sedulously 
to exalt the character of his nation. Let us hope 
that he will not fail in his noble mission. The mere 
fact of the Anglo-Gallic alliance, and the consequent 
retreat of the Russ from Constantinople, will be of the 
greatest importance for the great cause of Reform. 
The Russian agents will no longer be able to excite 
the animosity of the Raiahs against their masters, and 
the former, when clearly aware that their Lord in St 
Petersburg is not absolute as they hitherto fancied 
him, will feel inclined to give up their present system 
of hostility. They will perceive that the Moslems 
are sincere in their desire to improve the social con-. 
dition of all the classes who form their empire, and 
will eventually join with heart and soul in the promo- 
tion of the cause of Reform, which can alone ensure 
them prosperity, security, and happiness. 

These arguments are indubitably well put, and 
appear to contain a considerable amount of truth ; 
but, for all that, they are based on a fallacy. No one 
has for a moment attempted to assert the Turkish 
reform system is perfect; all the merit claimed for 
that party is that they have worked wonders in an 
extraordinarily short space of time. They are equally 
with their opponents aware that much must still be 
done ere Turkey can be assumed to be on a level with 
other European nations. But, having displayed such 
extraordinary energy in removing the most crying 
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abuses, is it reasonable to suppose that the reform 
party will now rest contented with watching the pro- 
gress of events, instead of carrying out the reform 
through every branch of the administrative system ? 
For our own part, we must confess a strong faith 
in the vitality of Turkey. No thoroughly effete 
nation could have displayed such energy. Convinced 
of the necessity of entire and absolute reform, the 
new Turkish party will never cease its exertions, till 
it has carried out all the measures which many poli- 
ticians regard as visionary. The encroachments of 
their hereditary enemy, and the necessity of proving 
to him that the sick man is rapidly regaining his 
strength, will impede the progress of reform for a 
time; but as soon as the Czar has been compelled to 
give up his designs, and leave the Turkish empire to a 
period of tranquillity, we have no doubt that the great 
work will be carried on with redoubled speed. Till that 
uuspicious season, we ought surely to feel satisfied with 
what the Turks have already done, and not try to dis- 
hearten them by picking out those maculc, which are 
inherent in every constitution, whether old or new. 


Since tho above was written, the admirable conduct of the 
Turkish army, under Omar Pacha, and the successful defence of 
Silistria, whilst on the one hand it may raise the Turkish character 
with Europeans, may, on the other hand, incline the old, or Mussul- 
man party to overvalue their own power and resources, and to re- 
ject changes and reforms as unnecessary ; but which, we believe, 
are as much required to support the Turkish Empire and bring it 
within the pale of European civilization, as the assistance of the 
French and English armies and navies and the alliance with Austria. 
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Ocr statement of the financial condition of Turkey 
would be incomplete, were we not to add a few de- 
tails about the life-history of the extraordinary man 
who possesses such just claims to be regarded as the 
regenerator of Turkey. 

Reschid Pacha will be enrolled by posterity in the 
list of the great statesmen, to whom Europe owes its 
present pre-eminence. Through a career of almost 
unexampled difficulty, he has ever kept one object 
steadily in view—the welfare of his country, and his 
every exertion has been directed to that end. The 
wonderful ameliorations which have been introduced 
in the administration of Turkey are his handiwork, 
and had he been permitted full liberty of action, the 
condition of the empire would have been established 
on a still more satisfactory basis. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that his recent retirement from official life will 
not necessarily entail his entire renegation of those 
great interests which it has ever been his study to 
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foster. Such a loss would be irremediable, at a mo- 
ment when the Porte has even more to fear from the 
secret practices of their foe, than from his overt 
attacks. 

The truly barbarous condition in which Turkey 
was sunk, prior to the latest period of reform, is 
shown by nothing so clearly, as in the manner the 
former Sultans were wont to select their ministers. 
They took them haphazard from the crowd, gave 
them the most important duties, and were satisfied if 
they met with blind obedience from the persons they 
selected. It might be considered a piece of good 
fortune, if the new Vizir or Pacha did not owe his 
advancements to certain disgraceful indulgences, 
which are so frequently demanded and granted in 
the land of polygamy. The slave in the Seraglio 
suddenly became Private Secretary, employed in the 
most diplomatic duties, and, if he displayed any 
talent, he was not promoted to some high ministerial 
post, but given a command in the army. Nothing 
was more common than for an employé to go from the 
Home department to the Foreign, from the Foreign to 
the Admiralty. Statesmen, who had assumed their 
posts with a good preparatory education, were ex- 
ceptions, even very recently. Among these excep- 
tions we may place Reschid Pacha. 

He was born at Constantinople, at the close of 
1802. His father, Mustapha Effendi, managed the 
rich property of the Mosque of Sultan Bajazet. The 
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office had been hereditary in the family, but when 
Mustapha died, Sultan Mahmud disposed of it in 
favour of one of the officers of his Harem. In 1817, 
Reschid’s mother also died, after having given her 
four children, and, especially, Reschid, who was dis- 
tinguished for his talents and proficiency, a most 
careful education. One of the daughters had been 
married to Ali Pacha, who was, at that time, viceroy 
of an Asiatic province, but she had died before her 
mother. Still Ali took charge of the youthful Reschid, 
and made him his Private Secretary. In this capacity 
he accompanied his patron to the Morea and Brusa, 
and afterwards to Constantinople, whither he was 
summoned in 1822, to undertake the duties of Grand 
Vizir. 

It was the season of the Greek insurrection, which 
Ali would have gladly suppressed by mild measures. 
As, however, the most severe measures were decided 
on in the Divan by the intrigues of Haleb Effendi, the 
Grand Vizir was deposed and banished to Gallipoll. 
But the defeats of the Turks in the Morea continued, 
and as Ali possessed the advantage of a thorough 
acquaintance with the country, if nothing else, he was 
nominated Gencral of the army opposed to the Greeks, 
Reschid accompanied him, and shared in the priva- 
tions and misfortunes of the army. Ali was not more 
successtul than his predecessors, and was deposed. 
He died an utterly ruined man. 

Reschid had already gained such an excellent 
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character through his talents and acquirements, that 
the fall of his patron did him no injury. He was 
appointed Private Secretary to the Grand Vizir Selim 
Pacha, and accompanied him, in 1829, during the 
campaign against the Russians. He continued his 
functions with Izet Pacha, Selim’s successor, and was 
one of the negociators of the treaty of Adrianople, as 
Secretary to the Ottoman plenipotentiaries. On 
account of the services he performed on this occasion, 
the Sultan raised him to the dignity of an Amedzi, 
or Grand Referendary. His next employment con- 
sisted of two diplomatic journeys, which he undertook 
to Egypt, the first with Pertev Pacha, the second 
with Halil Pacha. During the latter, which took 
place in 1833, his instructions were to induce Me- 
hemet Ali, the victor of Konieh, to offer the most 
favourable terms to the Porte. The result of Res- 
chid’s exertions was the treaty of Kutahia, with 
which the Sultan could only be satisfied, under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

Reschid’s reward was the Ambassadorial post at 
Paris, for which he was thoroughly adapted by his 
perfect. acquaintance with the French language, and 
literature. From Paris he proceeded, also in the ca- 
pacity of Ambassador, to London, and remained for 
more than two years in the west of Europe. From 
the earliest years devoted through sincere conviction 
to the Sultan’s scheme of reform, he was during his 
residence in Europe more thoroughly convinced of 
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the immeasurable advantages of civilization over bar- 
barism. A fearful event stamped this impression 
deeply on his mind. fecalled to Constantinople by 
Pertev Pacha, who was performing the duties of 
Prime Minister, in order to undertake the manage- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, he found, on his return, that 
this Minister was dead. Pertev Pacha had been 
strangled. His enemies had taken advantage of 
Mahmud’s intoxication, and obtained a decree for his 
execution. Could the contrast between European 
and Asiatic manners be brought more convincingly 
and terribly before Reschid’s eyes? 

Reschid was considered a lost man, for the executed 
minister had raised him to his new dignity. But he 
disappointed the prophecies and intrigues of his ene- 
mies, convinced the Sultan of Pertev’s innocence, and 
obtained the punishment of his murderers. ‘The 
favour which he acquired, rendered it possible for 
him to set his plan of reform in motion. The feverish 
impatience of the Sultan, which principally arose 
from the thought of revenge on Mehemet Ali, gave 
wings to his zeal in a manner which really grew 
alarming. eschid clearly went too far, and did 
more harm than good by his reformations. Besides 
the old Turkish party, the more cautious friends of 
Reform grew angry, for matters assumed such an 
aspect, as if Turkey was to be converted into an Euro- 
pean state in a single night. Conspiracies were 
formed, Mehemet Ali received the most pressing 
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invitations to unsheath the sword in defence of the 
Faith, and commenced his preparations. It would 
have been far better policy to defer the inevitable 
conflict with the Egyptian Viceroy. Reschid Pacha, 
on the contrary, hurried on the outbreak of the war ; 
although even the Sultan, blinded by hate as he 
was, saw that precipitation is always an error, and 
Reschid consequently fell into disgrace. Still he had 
really only carried out his master’s commands; and 
this consideration was the cause of the mildest form 
of punishment being selected. His banishment was 
hidden under the veil of a second journey to London. 

The observations which Reschid Pacha had made 
during his first residence in London, led him to the 
conclusion, that the formation of a grand alliance 
against Russia was not an impossibility. He was 
aware that it was Russian policy which influenced 
Mehemet Ali against the Sultan, in order to weaken 
the countries of the East, and render them defence- 
Jess against their eventual occupation by Russia. 
But he failed in inoculating English statesmen with 
this conviction. It can scarcely be doubted, that if 
in reality an anti-Russian alliance had been effected, 
which would materially have been a confederation for 
the protection of the Porte, Mehemet Ali would 
never have drawn the sword. However, as we said, 
Reschid Pacha did not gain his object, and went on 
his travels. He visited all the places in which his 
country was interested, among them Rome, where he 
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obtained an audience from the Pope; the first be- 
liever in the Koran who ever was so honoured. From 
Rome he proceeded to Paris, and it was while resid- 
ing in that city, that the news reached him of the 
terrible reverses which had fallen upon Turkey with 
frightful velocity. No Sultan, no army, no fleet in 
existence! The Sultan dead, the army annihilated 
in the course of a few hours at Nisib, the fleet car- 
ried into a hostile port by their own Capudan 
Pacha! 

In this crisis, Reschid proved himself to be a true 
statesman. He hurried instantly to London, and be- 
fore he took ship for Constantinople, in obedience to 
the summons of the new Sultan, the quadruple alli- 
ance for the preservation of Turkey was signed. 
Russia figured among the contracting parties, who 
wished to support the tottering edifice of the Turkish 
State, lest Mehemet Ali might take the whole and 
form a vigorous State out of it. Naturally Reschid 
Pacha was not in 8 position to be able to decline this 
suspicious confederate’s assistance. 

When he arrived at Constantinople, the most press- 
ing danger was passed. A circumstance, which is 
much rarer in the East than in the West, namely, 
that the successor treats the servants of his predecessor 
with equal respect, and continues the former system 
of policy, had taken place here. Reschid Pacha was 
in higher favour with Abd-ul-Medjid than he had been 
with Mahmud, and received the welcome command 
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to continue the works of reform which had been in- 
terrupted. Under the prevailing circumstances, which 
had opened the eyes of every Turk, except a small 
body of incurably blind, his zeal was of the most 
decided benefit. There has been much discussion, 
whether the formal alteration in the relations of the 
State, which has now been carried out, had strength- 
ened or weakened the power of Europe. To judge 
from the remarkable energy which Turkey has 
developed in its present struggle with Russia, it is 
superfluous to re-open the discussion. 

The important labours of internal reform occupied 
Reschid Pacha so entirely, that, for the first time in 
his life, he forgot to keep a watchful eye on his 
diplomatic opponents. He trusted in this respect too 
much to his friend Sir Stratford Canning, from whom 
he had every reason to expect support and assistance. 
This transitory carelessness was not unnoticed or un- 
employed. Russian diplomacy knows all the wires by 
which Constantinople 1s manceuvred, and cleverly sets 
them simultaneously in motion, by which an almost 
irresistible effect is produced. In this instance their 
main object was to interrupt the progress of these 
strengthening reforms, and this high end was well 
adapted to their diplomatic energies. Reschid Pacha 
at the decisive moment was the more careless, as he 
had just received from his master a rare proof of 
respect and gratitude, in an order expressly invented 
for him. He allowed himself to be taken by surprise. 
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On the 20th March, 1841, the Turkish fleet returned 
from Alexandria, the war was at an end, and on the 
29th of the same month, Reschid received his 
dismissal. 

But this disgrace was followed by honourable 
banishment to an embassy. It was the Paris one for 
which Reschid was selected, and the Sultan could 
give his fallen minister no greater proof of his con- 
fidence than by sending him to a country which had 
to be converted from an enemy into a friend, just 
after its susceptible vanity had suffered the deepest 
humiliation by its exclusion from the Councils of the 
European Powers. Reschid had this advantage in 
his Embassy, that it avas known in Paris he had 
advised the Porte to make Mehemet Ali certain 
concessions upon which the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
laid weight, in order not toloxe the support of so 
old and so powerful an ally. 

As this was known, it provided him a good recep- 
tion in Paris, and rendered his task lighter. This was 
no other than to procure recognition for the well-known 
doctrine of the European balance of power which 
declares the integrity of Turkey to be an affair of Eu- 
ropean interest. Reschid Pacha’s stay in Europe on this 
occasion, which continued from 1841 to 1847, was long 
enough to give him time for his task. But was the 
result so successful, did Reschid really gain the 
Powers, and more especially France, to make common 
cause with Turkey against Russia? _ We will answer 
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this question, as soon as we are enabled by the 
perusal of the necessary diplomatic documenta of 
the most secret nature to decide whether the 
much-discussed alliance of the Emperor Nicholas 
with Louis Philippe, which is stated to have been 
formed in 1846, is one of the thousand myths 
with which persons have so sedulously striven to 
destroy the character of the citizen-King, or whether 
it is an actual fact. If the latter is the case, then the 
Revolution of February saved Europe for the third 
time—the first was effected by Napoleon’s arrogance— 
the second, by the Revolution of July—from a Gallo- 
Russian alliance, or, in other words, from a barbarous 
war of conquest. . 

Since 1847 Reschid Pacha has been again residing 
in Constantinople, and during this time has been 
continually in office, first as Grand Vizir, afterwards 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. In this last capacity 
he had to carry on the negociations with the arro- 
gant Mentschikoff. In the former he had to defend 
his plans of reform against obstinate hostile parties. 
As Reform Minister he is distinguished by the Hatti- 
Sheriff of the Sultan, dated 28th of September, 1846, 
through which he was appointed Grand Vizir. We 
will add the introduction of this interesting docu- 
ment, as it will prove to us the good opinion which his 
master entertains of Reschid Pacha. TheSultan writes : 

‘“* My faithful Vizir! Although Rauf Pasha, who 
for a lengthened time has performed the functions of 
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our deputy in the Empire, has distinguished himself 
among our Ministers by the purity and honesty of 
his views, and although I, in consequence, am in 
every respect satisfied with him; still, in spite of the 
exhortations which I have incessantly addressed to 
him, as well as the other Ministers, I have not found 
in him the requisite attention and perseverance requi- 
site to carry out measures which have been decided 
on with the most favourable designs, and are intended 
to allow all our subjects to enjoy impartial justice, 
and to secure the prosperity of our States, by the 
Inaintenance of good order and peace. That care 
and zeal was not displayed which the execution of 
these measures demands, in order to obtain such 
satisfactory results as I require. As the execution 
of these important measures, and of those which may 
in consequence be deemed necessary, demand great 
attention and the most intense care, it 1s absolutely 
necessary to intrust this post to a man who fully 
recognises its entire importance, perfectly understands 
the position of matters, possesses the highest degree 
of talent and intelligence, which he requires in order 
to settle with the other Ministers the management of 
the affairs entrusted to them in common, and is ca- 
pable of inciting and encouraging the zeal of the 
officials and employés in the true fulfilment of their 
duties. To thee, my faithful Vizir, who most per- 
fectly unite these capabilities of all the faithful Vizirs 
of our Empire, these high functions are intrusted as 
a reward for thy zeal and thy talent. ‘ 
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' Beschid Pacha affords us the rare sight of a Turk 
who despises the use of: weapons as brutal, and be- 
lieves diplomacy to be destined to decide the future 
fate of the world without any appeal to soldiers and 
cannon. For the preservation of Turkey he attaches 
the greatest, we might almost call it exaggerated, 
importance to the “ good offices” of his diplomatic 
friends, among whom none possesses his entire es- 
teem like the English Ambassador. Lord Stratford 
and Reschid Pasha are entirely agreed in all their 
views and convictions, just as they are repeatedly 
seen in public together. That the diplomatic Turk 
is not specially loved by his countrymen for this 
contempt of war, is natural. He has the most em- 
bittered enemies in the old Turks, with whom he is 
continually engaged in a struggle. In truth he is as 
prominent among those who promote Reform on the 
path of peace, as Omar Pasha is among those who 
fight for it with the sword. He is wedded to it, 
its victory his victory, its destruction his destruc- 
tion. 

The old Turks have brought a third insulting ac- 
cusation against Reschid Pasha. He is a poet! A 
man of peace, a Reformer, anda poet in one person, 
form an union which is not suited to their taste. 
As regards the truth of the charge, Reschid Pasha 
is said in his youth to have written some poems, 
and, with a poet’s vanity, to have circulated them 
aniong his friends. Fortunately, his education is not 
confined to versification. The Turkish savans in- 
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voluntarily assume a respectful tone when they 
speak of Reschid’s acquaintance with Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature. The literature and science 
of the West he formed the acquaintance of during 
his residence in Western Europe. He is well versed 
in history, and is very partial to logic. These studies 
may be seen in his state documents, which may serve 
as models. He knows this, and probably, on that ac- 
count, makes too liberal ause of his pen. He writes 
and speaks French with equal correctness. His know- 
ledge of the Turkish Empire and its condition is pro- 
found. On his travels with his brother-in-law, Ali 
Pacha, and on his diplomatic journeys, he saw many 
provinces of the Empire with his own eyes, the whole 
of Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
which latter may now again be considered as part of 
Turkey. How practised he is in the art of pleasing 
the great is shown by his repeated return to office. 
This circumstance procures him the involuntary 
respect of his countrymen, for any one who raises 
himself again to power after a full is, in the eyes of 
the Turks, a perfect statesman. Reschid has raised 
himself in this way several times. 

Cleverness, love of regularity, talent, and inflexible 
industry, are qualities which no one gainsays in 
Reschid Pasha, the man of business. In his cha- 
racter there is an unmistakeable mildness, even gen- 
tleness of heart, which are not so entirely suited to 
his position and task. Before imitating the example 
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of his predecessor in 1826, and killing a party hos- 
tile to reform by thousands on the Atmeidan, and 
pursuing them to utter destruction through all the 
provinces of the Empire, he would sooner give up 
every idea of reform. Truly Turkish is the un- 
alterable, almost marble, calmness which is displayed 
in his demeanour and features. Were it not for the 
sudden flash of intelligence which every now and then 
animates his countenance, he might be taken for a 
lazy, unsympathetic Turk. His person would not 
gainsay this opinion, for he is of middle height, 
rather short than tall, powerfully built, though rather 
clumsy. Ilis features, on the other hand, are regular, 
his brown cyes are of an almond shape, his complexion 
dark—all Turkish traits. In Paris these qualities, 
united to the most amiable politeness, rendered him 
the lion of society, especially among the female sex. 
Still more thoughtful men admired him for his nobler 
qualities. Guizot, who rarely praises, and never 
flatters, said of him: “ Reschid is a great man, the 
only one whom the East possesses.” 

Reschid Pasha loves the Europeans, seeks their 
society, and opens his house to them at Constanti- 
nople. He lives himself very much on the European 
style, sits on a chair, and uses knives and forks in 
eating ; as a Minister of Reform, he believes he must 
give his countrymen a good example in the avoidance 
of the custom which more than all the rest checks 
the progress of cultivation. He has only one wife, 
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who is now past her youth, and who has borne him 
several children. One of his sons is betrothed to a 
daughter of the Sultan, and if the marriage takes 
place, will andertake the duty of murdering all female 
children who are born to him. 

Still, Reschid Pasha has not entirely given up all 
Turkish fashions, and there are two serious instances 
in which he has remained a Turk. It is confidently 
asserted that he shares the preference of Turkish 
Grandees for money to such a degree, that he gives a 
more favourable hearing to those petitions which are 
recommended by a bribe. Secondly, it is said to be 
certain, that he permits his wife to carry on a traffic 
which is dishonourable according to European ideas. 
The lady busies herself in the purchase of young 
female slaves, gives her fair protégées the usual 
harem education, and sells them for high prices to 
Turkish noblemen. Travellers who visit Reschid’s 
house, in order to see the great Reformer face to face, 
are made to feel in a very perceptible manner that 
in one respect, at least, his household is managed after 
the Turkish fashion. In no house at Constantinople 
do the servants demand backshish so boldly as at 
Reschid Pasha’s. The sums thus extorted cannot be 
inconsiderable, if it be true that Lord Stratford 
estimates every visit to Reschid Pasha at 500 piastres. 

Reschid Pasha possesses many valuable orders. Be- 
sides the decorations which his master expressly 
created for him, he has the star of the great Turkish 
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order, is Grand Cross of the French Legion of 
Honour, Knight of the Prussian Order of the Red 
Eagle, of the Spanish Order of Charles III, and 
Isabella the Catholic, of the Dutch Order of the 
Lion of the Netherlands, of the Order of Leopold 
of Belgium, of the Swedish Order of the Sword, &c. 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL STRENGTH 
OF TURKEY. 


THE TURKISH ARMY. 


ALTHOUGH the new organization of the Ottoman 
army was only established in the year 1843, the first 
attempts which were made date from an anterior 
time, and evidence the first progressive steps taken 
by Turkey in the path of reform. In truth, when 
the Ottoman empire commenced to sink, after the 
treaty of Carlowitz, the first symptom by which its 
decline was manifested was the inferiority of its 
armies in the presence of the regular and disciplined 
troops of the West. The Turks were unable to carry 
on the contest longer, and the moment arrived when 
the choice was left them, either to perish, or to obtain 
from Europe lessons in that art in which they had 
been themselves her first masters. 

When Sultan Selim undertook, in 1796, the task 
of creating a corps of troops exercised and disciplined 
in the European fashion, the old organization was 
still in existence, although in principle it had under- 
gone numerous modifications. The military forces of 
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Turkey consisted, as in the time of Montecuculi, of 
imperial soldiers and auxiliary troops; the former 
receiving regular pay, or maintained by the timars 
and other military tenures; the others subsisting on 
the booty captured from the enemy. 

We have already seen that the Sipahis, who 
formed the principal strength of the Ottoman cavalry, 
were bound to reside on their fiefs, and to proceed to 
the campaign when required with a body of cavalry 
proportioned to the size of the fief, at the rate of one 
horseman for every three thousand aspres-of revenue. 
The fiefs could only be conferred on the sons of 
Sipahis, and on each vacancy the candidates were 
bound to prove their descent by the testimony of two 
Zaims and two Timariotes. The promotion of the 
feudatories was regulated by the service they per- 
formed on the battle-field; whoever brought in the 
head of an enemy received an augmentation of his 
revenue of nearly 10 per cent.; fifteen heads esta- 
blished a claim to a more exclusive fief. This power- 
ful body existed in full vigour till the time of 
Soliman, when the fiefs furnished at least 200,000 
horsemen. But from this date, which was the cul- 
minating point of the Ottoman power, and, conse- 
quently, the commencement of its decline, this number 
gradually decreased. The majority of the fiefs were 
sold, the holders no longer marched in person, and 
purchased their discharge from furnishing their con- 
tingents by paying the treasury an indemnity of 50 
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piastres per head. Still, in the time of Selim, these 
contingents amounted to 182,000 men. The infantry 
consisted almost entirely of the Janissaries, who were 
instituted by the Sultan Orkhan in 1328.* 

Sir Janes Porter gives us the following account of 
the condition of the Turkish forces in his time :— 

“The Janissaries are said to amount to 200,000, 
some swell them to 800,000, and the muster-rolls 
may contain very great numbers; but it should be 
taken into consideration that, not only at Constanti- 
nople, but in all the frontier garrisons, there are 
multitudes who give money to get their names en- 
rolled, in order to enjoy the privileges and immunities 
of that respectable corps, to be free of that city, to 
work at manual trades, to have a right to open shops, 
to keep stalls, or engage in commerce: these, how- 
ever, receive no pay, and are at liberty to withdraw 
their names whenever they think proper; thus cir- 
cumstanced, they are voluntcers. It is not, therefore, 
possible to ascertain the precise number of Janissaries 
which can be denominated a standing army; in this 
respect, neither Solyman the lawgiver’s Kanoun, nor 


* In the year 1828, M. Bore states in lus valuable work ‘ Cor- 
respondance et Memotres d'un Voyageur en Orient,’ from the infor- 
mation of an old Janissary, that this number had been greatly 
diminished. Only 20,000 holders of military tenures assembled 
under the banner of the Turkish General. This was owing to the 
fact, that these fiefs had been in later years given to civilians, who 
farmed them out or enjoyed their revenues, without in any way 


thinking of the fulfilment of the obligations they imposed on them. 
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the rolls can be of any service to us. The only way 
to form a just estimate of this affair is to take into 
consideration the pay distributed to the Janissaries 
throughout the whole empire in the course of six 
months—it amounts to 2,400 purses, or 150,000/. 
With regard to the sum there can be no mistake, 
because we see it told out and paid to each chamber 
at the Divan. Now, if we suppose that the pay of 
the staff, and all other officcrs and private men, may 
be estimated upon an average at 3d. per day, we 
shall not find above 60,000 Janissaries in constant 
pay throughout the vast extent of the empire. But 
even this pay is often greatly reduced by abuses and 
concessions, as it appeared at the execution of the 
Kislar-Agha or Chief of the Black Eunuchs in the 
year 1752. 

“The young slave, Solyman Agha, availing himself 
of the usurped credit of his master, appropriated to 
his own use the pay of &,000 Janissaries, and it is 
notorious that several great men obtain it for their 
servants who, in time of war, never join the army. 
Add to this, that amongst the whole numbers who, 
in time of peace, receive their pay, nearly one-fourth 
are invalids, incapable of military service. 

‘But the numerous armies attributed to the Turks 
are by no means made up entirely of Janissaries ; the 
latter constitute but an inconsiderable number of 
them in comparison. Upon a declaration of war, all 
the inhabitants of each district, between the ages of 
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sixteen and sixty, are summoned to join the standard 
of the Pacha, and to rendezvous at a certain place. 
. Those who approve of the war, or who like their com- 
manders, join the army, but are not obliged to serve 
out the campaign; they stay or return as their fancy 
or inclination directs. The very Janissarics them- 
selves act on the same principle. 1 was told by a 
bairaktar, or ensign of the Janissaries, that, after the 
defeat of Choczim by the Russians in the last war, 
he fled from his colours and returned to his own 
habitation, and that this was their constant practice. 

“The real army of the Grand Signior is therefore 
to be considered as composed of the people, who con- 
stitute four or five to one of the corps that is kept 
upon the establishment. Nor can any of those 
Janissaries in pay be distinguished from the people; 
they are not in the course of the longest peace either 
disciplined or reviewed; nay, it cannot be said that 
they are even embodied, 

“The Turkish horse, consisting of the sipahis, 
who are regularly paid, and the zayms, and the 
timars, who are possessed of. military sciences, are 
not under a discipline more strict; for when they are 
called upon to serve, they can have recourse to eva- 
sions as easily as the others; they repair to the camp, 
just make their appearance, are enrolled, and, a few 
days after, return to their own homes. 

“The Turkish cavalry consists in a regular body of 
about 13,000 sipahis; these are divided under six 

T 2 
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standards, The pay of these two corps of infantry 
and cavalry, as it is distributed every six months at 
Constantinople, amounts to about 2,400 purses, of 
500 dollars each. Besides these, there are the Zaims 
or Timariotes, who hold feudal tenures, and are 
obliged, according to the value of the fief, to appear 
in the field, each with three or four horsemen, or 
more, well mounted and accoutred. These are good 
troops, and exceedingly numerous. 

‘“We might add many other bodies of militia. 
There are the Gebegis, who have the care of the 
powder, ball, and all the ammunition for war; when 
they are complete, they should amount to 4,000 men. 
The Tobegis are the cannoneers, and have nothing 
else under their care but the casting of cannon, mor- 
tars, &c., atid charging and levelling them; they 
form a body of about 2,000 men. The bombardeers 
are also a separate corps, entirely employed in the 
practice of throwing bombs. 

“This sketch of the military force of the Ottoman 
Empire must suffice for the present. I just mention 
these different corps to give some idea of the Turkish 
power, and show that in the military department, as in 
every other branch of Government, the Turks observe 
established regulations.” 

By the Kanoun of Solyman the Janissaries were 
divided into four battalions, each composed of a certain 
number of odas or chambers. They formed in the 
aggregate 229 odas, of which seventy-seven remained 
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in garrison at Constantinople, end the others were 
spread over the provinces. Each oda had its veterans, 
its invalids, its children, and itsadjutants. The Janis- 
saries only obeyed their Agha or General, and a 
special divan formed of the principal officers of the 
corps. In order to flatter their vanity, Sultans them- 
selves were inscribed in the rolls as privates of one 
of the cohorts in garrison at Stamboul, and invariably 
appeared in person at the Et Maidany Barracks on 
the last day of each quarter. Here they answered at 
roll-call to their simple names of Muhammad, Mus- 
tapha, &c., and received their three months’ pay and 
allowance of cloth and candles. 

The Janissaries were recruited, according to annual 
custom, by means of the children whom the tributary 
provinces were bound to furnish for the purpose. 
This serves to explain how it was that the Turks had 
nearly 100,000 regular infantry at the close of the 
Jast century, while, at the present day, when the 
troops are recruited from the Mussulmans solely, 
their army hardly amounts to two-thirds that number. 
After having been visited and inspected by the Sub- 
lime Porte, these children were distributed through 
the different Serais established for that purpose. 
They were instructed in the principles of Islamism. 
Their education occupied four or five years, after which 
they were attached to the various corps. Every seven 
years the vacancies caused by deaths were filled up. 
Any man convicted of cowardice was dismissed, and 
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never permitted thenceforth to lay claim to the title 
of Janissary. 

A history of the revolts of the Janissaries would 
fill more than one interesting volume. Osman III, 
in 1622, Mustapha, in 1623, Ibrahim, in 1648, Ach- 
met, in 1730, Selim, in 1807, Mustapha IJ, in 1808, 
were either murdered or deposed by the agency of 
these corps. At last, they became a species of 
Prectorian Guard through their excesses, and filled 
the Empire with trouble and seditions through their 
violence and insubordination.  Selim’s attempts at 
reformation ended with his deposition, but the lessons 
he had taught Mahmud while imprisoned with him 
at length bore their fruit in the sanguinary tragedy 
of the At-Meidan. 

On the 14th June, 1826, Mahmud issued a 
proclamation, obliging all lis troops to submit anew 
to the discipline which they had cast off for more 
than a century and a half. The Janissaries refused 
obedience. The Sultan unfolded the sacred banner 
of the Empire. and placing himself, with his only son 
and heir, beside it, appealed to the patriotism of those 
around him. He drew his dagger, and said in a loud 
voice, “ Do my subjects wish to save the Empire from 
the humiliation of yielding to a band of seditious 
miscreants, or do they prefer that I should put an end 
to that Empire by stabbing my son and myself on 
this spot, in order to rescue our sacred banner from 
the disgrace of being trampled on by traitors ?” 
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- He then ordered that the standard should. be 
planted on the At-Meidan or Hippodrome. Crowds 
of people, from the highest to the lowest classes, 
headed by the Ulema or Magistrates, and the Softa 
or Students, assembled round the standard, and 
having heard what the Sultan had said from those 
whom he had addressed, the mob, excited by enthu- 
siasm, hurried away to carry the alarm through the 
town. All who possessed or could procure arms pre- 
pared them, and rushed to attack the barracks of the 
Janissaries. The corps of artillery, having torn off 
the badges which were also worn by those abhorred 
regiments, that all appearance of fellowship with them 
might at once be destroyed, commenced the attack. 
Three hours, with 4,000 artillerymen and students, 
incited by that resolute will which had foreseen and 
provided tor every casualty during eighteen years of 
apparent submission to the tyranny of a caste, sufhiced 
to annihilate the military ascendancy which had once 
made the Sovereigns of Europe tremble abroad, as it 
had the Sultan at home. The attack, however, was 
directed against only one side of the square, and the 
other three, as well as the neighbouring gate of the 
town, were purposcly left open, with the view that 
those of the Janissuries who did not wish to resist the 
Sultan’s order, might escape unharmed, and quarter 
was given to all who chose to submit. Similar orders 
having been simultaneously sent to every part of the 
Empire where Janissaries were stationed, the same 
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conditions were offered to 150,000 individuals belong- 
ing to the corps. ; | 

Of these only 3,600 refused them, and they were 
the most incorrigible of the chiefs. Having been 
made prisoners, they were tried by a regular court of 
justice, and it was only necessary to prove their 
identity in order to condemn them, as the Sultan had 
carefully compiled the proofs of their respective 
crimes during many years; 1,800 of them were 
executed in Constantinople, 1,200 were put to death 
in the provinces, and the remainder were exiled. 
Although it must have been an appalling sight to 
behold those 600 corpses lying on the At-Meidan, we 
cannot help admiring the patriotism elicited on that 
occasion; when the Janissaries perceived it, they 
were stupified by the unexpected excitement of the 
people, and many fled, fully convinced of the impos- 
sibility of resisting those over whom they had hitherto 
dominecred with impunity. 

Their dispersion was an essential condition of the 
very existence of the Ottoman empire; the example 
Was necessary to save it from contempt, and to raise 
it out of that state of prostration into which it had 
fallen; legal forms were rigidly adhered to, and in 
no case was sentence arbitrarily passed; and being, 
therefore, a necessary measure, legally executed, it is 
impossible to admit the justice which has been lavished 
on it by detractors ot Turkey, or to refuse the admi- 
ration due to the long foresight, steady preparation, 
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aud vigorous energy with which the act of retribution 
was consummated.* . 

On the following day a manifesto of the Porte, 
addressed to the Ottoman nation, announced the 
perpetual abolition of the corps of Janissaries, and 
the substitution of a new body of troops, who bore 
the name of “‘ the regular Mussulman troops.” A 
few days later a new decree suppressed the Sipahis, 
and incorporated the Timars and other military 
tenures with the Crown lands. The other troops 
were not disbanded, but simply re-organized and 
instructed in the European manner. General Guille- 
minot, Ambassador of France, being an active co-ope- 
rator, the work of- military reform was sedulously 
carried on, and the resistance the new troops offered 
the Russians in the campaign of 1828 proved that it 
only required time to render the Turkish army a very 
imposing force. Sultan Mahmud, having thus car- 
ried out his plans in Turkey Proper, desired their 
adoption in Tripoli and Tunis, and the Barbary 
states. The Dey of Algiers obstinately refused sub- 
mission to the nizam-djedid, which: appeared to him 
a violation of ancient customs, and this refusal of 
obedience ruptured the weak bond still subsisting 
between the Porte and the Dey of Algiers. When 
the French attacked Algiers in 1830 they had to 
contend against the remnant of the Janissaries, who 
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sought refuge at that Court from the vengeful arm of 
Mahmud. 

The death of the latter was, as we have already 
stated, followed within four months by the Hatti- 
Sheriff of Giilhané, in which a regular system for 
recruiting the army was established. It was not, 
however, till 1848, during the Seraskerate of Riza 
Pacha, that the decree appeared, which entirely 
altered the Turkish military system, and remodelled 
it on the plan of the French army. 
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THE Turkish Army is divided into two distinct 
branches: the active service or Nizam, and the re- 
serve or Redif. 

The active Ottoman Army is composed of six 
corps d’armée, or camps, called Ordu, and placed 
under the command of a Muchir (Field Marshal). 
Each Ordu consists of two corps or divisions, under 
the command of a Ferik (General of division). Each 
division is composed of three brigades, commanded 
by Livas (Generals of Brigade). The Seraskier 
Pacha, or Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Army, 
resides principally at Constantinople. He is a Vizir 
of the Empire. On extraordinary occasions, when 
the Standard of the Prophet is unfurled, the Grand 
Vizir in person assumes the command of the army, 
but accompanies it only a few miles beyond the gates 
of the capital. 

The whole Ordu is made up of eleven regiments, 
six of Infantry, four of Cavalry, and one of Artillery. 
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Each Infantry Regiment is formed of four Bat- 
talions of eight Companies. The regulation strength 
of each battalion is 815 men, thus made up: 


1 Commandant (Bin-Bashy). 
1 Wing Agha or Major (Kol-aghassy). 
8 Captains (Yuz-Bashy). 

16 Lieutenants (Mulazim). 

8 Sergeant-Majors (Tchaoush Bashy). 

32 Sergeants (‘Tchaoush). 

8 Clerks or Fouriers (Beuluk Eminé). 

64 Corporals (On-Bashy ). 

640 Rank and File (Nefer), 
24 Musicians ( Mehter). 
8 Water-carriers (Sakkas). 
2 Surgeons (Djerrah). 
] Apothecary (Edjadji). 
2 Chaplains (Imam). 
815 

Adding the Colonel (Mir <Alai), the Lieutenant- 
Colonel (Kaimakan), and the Alai Eming, or officer 
who takes charge of the regimental accounts, the en- 
tire regiment of four battalions has an effective 
strength of 3,263 men. 

Rank in the Turkish army is distinguished by a 
Shemshei, or decoration worn suspended from the 
neck, and by the swords, which are perfectly distinct 
for every grade, from the Seraskier to the Corporal. 
Both are given by the Government on the first ap- 
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pointment of the individual officer or soldier, and, on 
promotion, are exchanged for others corresponding to 
the higher grade. The Shemshei worn by officers of 
the higher ranks are composed of brilliants, which, on 
quitting the service, they restore to the Government. 
The full dress of the superior officers of the Turkish 
service, which is seldom worn excepting during the 
two great festivals of the Beiram, and the anniver- 
sary of the Prophet’s birth, is extremely handsome. 
It consists of a short blue tunic, similar to that 
adopted in the Prussian service, richly embroidered 
in gold, with two large bullion epaulettes. As no 
regulation exists on this point, the richness of the 
costume varies according to the taste and caprice of 
the owners. 

The Colonelcies of Regiments* are not conferred, 
as is the case in Great Britain, on old soldiers as a 
species of retiring allowance, but the officers of this 
rank in Turkey assume the active commands of their 
regiments. There is no brevet rank, and every step 
has its corresponding duties. Colonels are assisted 
by their Licutenant-Colonels, and battalions are com- 
manded by Majors, who are aided by Adjutants, In 
this latter rank there is a decided improvement on 
the practice of old armies, like those of England, 
in which the difficult and responsible duties of the 
Adjutant are performed by subalterns, often very 
young officers, and in the absence of the Lieutenant 
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Colonel and the Major, the command of the Battalion 
is taken by the senior Captains, who cannot possess 
the general experience in the regiment which an Ad- 
jutant has the means of acquiring. In the Turkish 
army the rank of Adjutant is higher than that of 
Captain, and most military men will probably admit 
that this is an excellent arrangement. All the Offi- 
cers rise from the ranks, excepting those who have 
come from the military schools. 

Each Ordu of the Turkish forces has a preparatory 
school, and there are thus six military schools for the 
whole army, )esides two superior schools, and one for 
the Navy. The former are directed by a Lieutenant- 
General. Nearly all the, private soldiers have learned 
to read and write. 





Each regiment of Cavalry is formed of six squa- 
drons made up as follows — 
} First Captain. 

Second Captain. 
First Lieutenants. 
Second Lieutenants. 
Farrier. 
Sergeants, 
18 Corporals. 
Trumpeters. 
110 Mounted men. 

10 Dismounted men. 


Gz me BDO RO 


nS 


158 
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Adding the regimental staff: 1 Colonel ; 1 Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; 2 Chefs d’Escadron; 1 Adjutant 
Major; 1 Major; 2 Surgeons; 2 Saddlers ; 4 Farriers; 
2 Imams; the whole amounts to 934 men in each 
regiment, who must be reduced to 736, or 120 to 
each squadron. 

In the Turkish army the scale of command is gra- 
duated as in the different European armies, to which 
its formation is closely assimilated; thus every 10 
privates are commanded by an On-Bashy or Corporal ; 
literally chief of ten or Decurion; 20 men form a 
section under a Tchaoush or Sergeant; 2 sections 
form a sub-division under a Mulazim or Lieutenant ; 
2 sub-divisions form s company under a Captain or 
Centurion, styled chief of 100, Yuz-Bashy ; 8 com- 
panies form a Yabour or Battalion, each wing of 
which is commandel by a Kol Agha; the Chef de 
Bataillon is styled Bin-Bashy, Chief of 1,000. There 
is no Quartermaster in a Turkish Battalion; the 
duty is performed by any Officer whom the Bin- 
Bashy may appoint for that purpose. To each Bat- 
talion there is generally 1 Djerah (Apothecary), 1 
Physician (Hakim), and 1 Imam or Priest. 

Four Battalions form a regiment or Alai, com- 
manded by a Mir Alai, with a Kaimakan or Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel under him. Between the Kaimakan 
and the Bin-Bashy, there is an officer styled the 
Alai Eminéeh, who takes charge of the regimental 
accounts. 
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The Artillery regiments are composed of 1,300 men 
and 12 batteries, 3 horse artillery and 9 foot, having 
sixty-six field guns, and four howitzers. 

The effective strength of each Ordu is conse- 
quently : 

Infantry, 6 Regiments of 2,800 men, 16,800 


Cavalry, 4 . » 120 ,, 2,880 
Artillery, 1 ‘3 , 1,800 ,, 1,800 





20,980 men 

The first Ordu, or the Guards (Khassa Ordussi), 
has its permanent head-quarters at Scutari and 
Smyrna. 

The second Ordu, or division of Constantinople 
(Der-1-Skadet-Ordussi), has its head-quarters at 
Constantinople and Angora. 

The third Ordu, or division of Rumelia (Rumili 
Ordussi), has its head-quarters at Monastir. 

The fourth, or division of Anatolia (Andolu Or- 
dussi), head-quarters, Charprut. 

The fifth, or division of Arabistan (Arabistan 
Ordussi), head-quarters, Damascus and Aleppo. 

The sixth, or division of Irak (Irak Ordussi), 
head-quarters, Bugdad und EF] Hedjaz. 

In addition to the six Ordus, there are three de- 
tached corps; a brigade in the Island of Crete, of 
4,000 men with 3,000 to 3,500 irregulars, and 600 
artillery militia—altogether, about 8,000 men; a 
brigade in the Eyaléet of Tripoli, composed of one 
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regiment of infantry, and one of cavalry of about 
4,000 men, and another of the same'strength at 
Tunis—altogether amounting to about 16,000 men, 
infantry and cavalry. 


The special corps, under the command of the 
Grand Master of the Ordnance, must also be taken 
into account, exclusively of the Ordus. They are 
composed of :— | 


The central corps of artillery, consisting of four 
regiments—one of reserve, and three distributed 
through the various fortresses in the Dardanelles, 
Servia, on the banks of the Danube, in the Archi- 
pelago, and on the littoral of Asia Minor and the 
Black Sea; and, secondly, the brigade of engineers, 
formed of two regiments, each 800 strong. 


The Ottoman Army, therefore, is made up as 
follows : - -- 








Effective 

Regiments. Men. strength. 
Infantry . . . . 36 117,360 100,800 
Cavalry . . . . 24 22,416 17,280 
Field-Artillery 6 7,800 7,800 
Ordnance. . .. 4 5,200 5,200 
Engineers . 2 1,600 1,600 
Detached Corps, Crete 4 8,000 8,000 
. Tripoli 2 4,000 4,000 
x Tunis 2 4,000 4,000 
80 170,376 148,680 
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THE REDIF. 


The decree of 1843: fixed the duration of active 
service at five years, at the expiration of which time 
the soldiers are sent home to be incorporated in the 
redif, in which they remain for seven years longer. 
The redif is, in fact, a second army, and contains an 
equivalent number of regiments with those in active 
service, in all the branches. These regiments are 
locally divided into squadrons or battalions and com- 
panies, with the complete staff of officers and subal- 
terns. The latter reccive a regular and permanent 
pay from the State; they are bound to reside in the 
towns or villages, in the centre of the soldiers on fur- 
lough, and to exercise them once a weck. During a 
month of each year, the redifs assemble at the head- 
quarters of the Ordu to which they belong, for a 
general inspection. During the whole time the redifs 
are called out, they receive garrison pay and rations. 
Each Ordu has its own redifs, who, in peace, are 
under the command of a Liva, residing at the head- 
quarters of the Ordu. The redif of the four first 
Ordus is composed of eleven regiments, on the same 
establishment as those of the active army, that is— 
six regiments of infuntry, four of cavalry, and one of 
artillery, having their distinct canton. 

The redifs of the first Ordu are quartered: 
Infantry, at Izmid, Brussa, Smyrna, Aidin, Kutayéh, 
Isparta; Cavalry, at Isnik, Tyre, Kara Hissar, Is: 
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parta; Artillery, in detachments in all these pro- 
vinces. 

The redifs of the second Ordu are quartered: 
Infantry, Adrianople, Schumla, Boli, Anjora, Koniah, 
Kaisari¢h ; Cavalry, Babadagh, Juzgat, Angora, 
Koniah ; Artillery, Tshorum. 

The redifs of the third Ordu: Infantry, Monastir, 
Tirhala, Salonichi, Uskup, Sophia, Widdin; Cavalry, 
Yanina, Prezrina, Sophia; Artillery, Monastir. 

The redifs of the fourth Ordu: Infantry, Siwas, 
Tokat, Kharbrut, Erzrum, Kars, Diarbekr; Cavalry, 
Tokat, Van, Mardin; Artillery, Kharbrut. 

The redifs of the fifth and sixth Ordus have not 
yet been formed. It is, however, estimated that, in 
case of war, they could furnish two corps, each of 
20,000 to 25,000 men. 

In each place of cantonment there are depéts of 
arms, used in the mancuvres, and ready, if necessary, 
for immediate service. By means of these arrange- 
ments, the government has always at its command a 
military force through the whole extent of its territory, 
equal to the active army, and capable of being di- 
rected, with an interval of a few weeks, either on the 
Balkan line, or any other point of the country. 

The following tabular statement, which has been 
compiled principally from Mr Skene’s valuable little 
work, will enable the reader to see, at a glance, at 
what places the different active and reserve regiments, 


composing the Turkish arms, are recruited. 
U2 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE TURKISH 
ACTIVE AND RESERVE TROOPS. 


THE FIRST ORDU (KHASS-SSA), OR THE GUARDS. 








ACTIVE BERVICE. RESERVE. RECRUITED AT 
ist Reg. of Foot | Reg. of Ssmid (Nicomedin) Khodjaile and Sultan Euni. 
2nd ,, - » of Brusa ; Khodavendjar & Karass-ssi 
8rd _,, ~ » Of Smyrna ; : Sarukhan, Sighala & Aivalik 


Ist Dragoons .| ,, of Isnik (Neicei) 


2nd 5 .{ 4, of Tyra ' In all these provinces, 


Artillery Brigade | Artillery Regiment . . { In all the prov. of the Ordu. 
4th Rog. of Foot | Reg.of Aidyn. . | Aidyn and Meutecha, 





Sth ,, » Of Kutayis =. Kutayié and Kara-hissar. 
6th ,, ‘ » of Sparta (in Pisidia) Denigli, Hamid, and Telshé. 
8rd Dragoons . of Karahissar . . . 
4th 7 of Sparta . ' In all these provinces, 
THE SECOND ORDU (DER-I-SKADET), OR ARMY OF 
THE CAPITAL, 
ACTIVE SERVICE. RERERVE. RECRUITED AT 


ee ort seme en mening cata 





ee 





meena taegninet 11: etme yee 


Ist Reg. of Foot | Regiment of “Adrianople . | Adrianople aaa Philippopoli. 





2nd ,, - > » Schumla —. | Silistria and Varna. 

8rd_s,, ” is » Boli . | Boli, Castamouni. 

. Dragoons. ” ” verdant t In all these provinces. 
” . » v9 


Artillery Brigade Pe » Tshorum . | Inall the prov. of the Ordu. 


4th Reg. of Foot ii », Angora . | Angora, and Amasia. 
Sth ,, = ‘6 » Konia . | Itshal, Tarsus, Adana. 
6th ,, 4s » Kaisarith  . | Kaisari¢h and Nigda. 
8rd Dragoons. , Angora : 8 

4th , 7 7 i nia In all these provinces, 


THE THIRD ORDU OF RUMELTIA. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. RESERVE. RECRUITED AT 





lat Reg. of Foot | Regiment of Monastir. . | In the provinces of Epirus 
2nd_s,, m n » Tirhala . | 5, Thessaly 

&rd_si,, ‘ ‘ », oelanik . | ,, the Eyalet of Selanik 
lst Dragoons. » Yanina . | » Yanina 

2nd_Ss,, . - : Prezrin is Prezrin & Bosnian proves. 


Artillery Brigade » Monastir .j| ,, Monastir 
4th apes of Foot mA » Uskup . a ee re Fyalet of Usku 


5th ‘ + » Sophia. : ire oh rovinces of Ni 
6th ,, . 3 » Widdin ae oe "the “yalet of Widdin 
3rd Dragoons ys », Sophia . - | In these provinoes 


bh ,, (Not yet 


THE FOURTH ORDU OF ANATOLIA. 





ACTIVE SERVICE. RESERVE. | RECRUITED AT 











Ist Reg. of Foot | Regiment of Siwas , . | Devriki, Karahissar 
2nd » =» : » Tokat .  . | In the provinces of Siwas 


8rd_,, ” ” », Kharprut . »” ” Kharprut 


ag zs i as : }in the above provinces 


Artillery Brigade 55 » Kharpruat . | Kharprot 


4th Reg. of Foot : » Erzrum . | In the provinces of Erzrum 
Sth ,, ” ” » Kars . . ” ” : ” 
6th ,, $s 6 » Diarbekir . | In the provs. of Kurdistan 


8rd Dragoons. PP » Mardyn - | Mardyn 
4th ,, (Not yet 
formed.) 


__ THE FIFTH ORDU OF ARABISTAN. 


ACTIVE BERVICE. RESERVE. RECRUITED AT 


1 Re a ene anette leaner 


Ist Reg. of Foot 





Not yet formed , . | Damascus 





2nd _ ,, $s = 5 . . | Baalbec 
8rd _s,, 5 % aye ‘ . | Acre 
1st Dragoons ‘y mo ‘ . | Havran 
2nd_sSi,, i sp, od ; . | Tripoli 
Artillery Brigade | ,, er 8 ; . | Laodicea 
4th Reg. of Foot | ,, as? ce ‘ . | Sidon 
5th ” ” ” ” ° . Beyrut 
6th ,, ‘i ” » . . | Aleppo 
8rd Dragoons Ps 1 : . | Deir-ul-kamar 
4th “3 vs bee ‘ - | Hama 
THE SIXTH ORDU OF IRAK. 
ACTIVE BERVICE. | RESERVE. RECRUITED AT 





Ist Reg. of Foot | Not yet formed . . | Bagdhad 


2nd_,, 5 a ae ‘ . | Suleymanié 
3rd, % 3 ape te . . | Kerkuk 
Ist Dragoons. | 1 » + « «| Bagdhad and Bassora 
2nd, oh ay i> ° - | Mossul 
[Ordu 
Artillery Brigade | ,, we 2 ‘ . | In all the provinces of the 
4th Reg. of Foot | ,, bi ‘ - | Mossul 
Sth 4, on ‘ss ae , . | Djedda and Mecca 
6th ,, _ is peor ‘ - | Mokha and Massu 
3rd Dragoons $i » » + + | Derié and Nedjid 
4th , od. ee 8 - | Djedda 
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MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


EE 


THE general administration of the Army is con- 
fided to the supreme Council of War. This Council, 
which meets at the Scraskerate, is presided over by 
a Mullah, of the order of the Cazi-askers, who has to 
watch the application of the law in all criminal 
matters brought before the Council, and is at the same 
time invested with the right of opposing every mea- 
sure not in accordance with the spirit of Mus- 
sulman jurisprudence. The Council is composed in 
addition of eight general officers, four Fériks and four 
Livas, and five civil functionaries of the first and se- 
cond !class. Its duties are two-fold: in the first 
place, it revises all the sentences pronounced by the 
Councils of the Ordus; in the second place, it has 
to provide ‘all the necessaries of the service in the 
different arms, with the exception of the Artillery 
and Engineers, which are managed by a special com- 
mittee under the Ordus of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The armament, equipment, accoutrements of 
every description are entrusted to this Council. It 
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examines the disbursements, passes the accounts, 
decides on the movements of the troops, discusses the 
projects of organization, and submits to the approval. 
of the Sultan the Brevet promotion for the general 
officers, above a major. 

Each Ordu has its distinct administration, a Com- 
missary-General, and a Military Council, sitting at 
the head-quarters of the Ordu, and composed of a 
Lieutenant-General, the head of the Staff, the senior 
Major-General, two senior Colonels, a Paymaster, and 
a civil functionary performing the duties of Secretary. 
with Major’s rank. The Councils of the two first 
Ordus are, moreover, attended by a Mufti. The 
duties of this Council are to receive all the demands 
of the Managing Councils of the regiments, and hand 
them to the Supreme Council with their opinion 
attached. The members also verify the accounts of 
the Ordu, inspect the hospitals, and have the distri- 
bution of all promotion below the rank of Major. 

In addition to this, each regiment has an Adminis- 
trative Council, composed of the Major, Commissary, 
and an officer of every rank, under the Presidency of 
the Colonel, and whose duty it is to draw up the lists 
of candidates for grades, and to submit them to the 
approval of the general officers. The Council also 
takes cognizance of all military affairs, though with- 
out inflicting punishment, which is reserved for the 
Supreme Council. It only hears the witnesses, gives 
its opinion as to the degree of culpability of the 
accused, and -hands in its report to head-quarters, 
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thus performing the duties of a jury—rather than of 
a judge. The usual punishment is imprisonment. 
Corporal punishments are extremely rare, and are 
only inflicted in extreme cases. 

We have seen that the Budget for the Army 
amounted to about 3,000,000/., which sum is entirely 
expended in the pay and maintenance of the troops; 
as the other expenses, for matériel, artillery, fortresses, 
&c., form a separate item in the general Budget of 
the state. As the state in Turkey provides directly 
for all the wants of the soldiers, each man receives, 
in addition to the different objects necessary for his 
equipment, clothing, &c., rations (taim) composed 
of : 

300 dirhems = 24lbs. bread. 


80 9 = 840z. meat. 
15 » = 14,, butter. 
25 » ‘= 23, rice. 

6 » = 4$,, salt. 

9 $5 = ]lb. vegetables. 


The kit of a Turkish soldier is thus composed: 
1 fez, 4 shirts, 4 pair drawers, 1 jacket, 1 vest, 
1 yelek, 1 pair black overalls, 2 white ditto, 3 pair of 
shoes ; issued once a year. One blanket and 1 great 
coat; issued once in three years. 

The cavalry ration of forage is 12lbs. barley and 
15lbs. chopped straw. 

The non-commissioned and commissioned officers, 
up to a Lieutenant (inclusive) have also a right to one 
daily ration ; that of the Captains is double, of Majors 
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four-fold, and so on, up to the Mushir, who receives 
128 rations. The officers’ taim, however, instead of 
being furnished in kind, is paid in money, the amount 
varying according to the prices of provisions in the 
places where they are quartered, about 52 paras or 
3} being the average per diem. . 

The officers, up to the- rank of Major, also receive 
from the state, once a year, the following articles free 
of expense: 1 fez, 1 pair of overalls, 1 capote, and 
three pairs of shoes. 

At the end of each month each officer receives 
from the Mustechar a compensation in money for the 
rations they have not drawn. When on the war es- 
tablishment officers receive double rations. Taking 
into consideration the relative value of money in the 
different countries of Europe, no army is better paid, 
nor better fed or clothed, than the Turkish. 

The pay is thus regulated according to the different 
grades: 


enn EET mt. 





ete meres tn 


MonthlyPay.: ‘Monthl Pay Taim ° 





Ranks. _ Infantry. | Cavalry. per Day. 

Piastres. , Piastres. Piastres. 
Nefer (Private) ae 20 | 24 1 
On-Bashy (Corporal). zy 40 50 1 
Buluk Eminéh h (Quartermaster) gst 50 | 60 1 
Tshausk (Serjeant) : 60 70 1 
Bash Tshaush ( Sergeant-Major) ae 80 100 1 
Mulazim Sani (2nd rae . 140 200 1 
Mulazim (Lieutenant) . ‘ 250 275 1 
Juz Bashy (Captain) ’ 500 540 2 
Kol Aghass Aide-de-Camp ) : 700 | 750 4 
Alai Eminth (Major). e 4 1,200 1,300 8 
Bim Bashy (Che ~de-Bataillon) aD as 1,500 | ed 10 
Kaimakam ( eee ) ' 2,000 — 13 
Mir Alai (Colonel) d - | 3,000 — 16 
Liva (Brigade-General) ; . | 10,000 — 83 
Ferik (Division-General) ee 25,000 — ' 6 
Mushir (Field-Marshal) 100,000 { _ 128 
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No regular Commissariat exists in the Turkish 
service, nor does the Government contract for the 
supplies of the troops. The Government stores at 
Constantinople are chiefly filled by taxation, which 
is taken in kind, and the issues to the troops are 
made by storékeepers. When in the field, or on the 
march, a Mudir is appointed to each Brigade, whose 
office is to purchase provisions. An officer appointed 
by the Colonel of each regiment, accompanied by the 
officer of the day, the Buluk Eminch, one serjeant, 
one corporal, and the requisite number of privates 
from each company, are sent to draw the rations. 
Bread alone is issued to the soldier individually—the 
rest of the provisions is sent en masse to the Battalion 
kitchen, whence they are issued ready cooked to the 
different messes, under the inspection of the officer of 
the day. It has been already observed that there are 
no regimental paymasters in the Turkish service. 
To each brigade is attached an officer called Yok- 
lamazi—from the Turkish verb ‘“ Yoklamek,” to 
muster—who, once a month, pays the troops mustered 
before him. ‘To every corps d’ armée commanded by a 
Seraskin, there is a Mustechar, or Intendant-General, 
who collects the requisite supplies for the army. 

The clothing of the Turkish troops is excellent: 
but the head-dress, consisting of a red fez, with a blue 
tassel, is most inconvenient, as it does not afford the 
slightest protection against the rays of thesun. The 
uniform of the Cavalry and Artillery varies according 
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to the Ordus: the second is red; the third, purple; 
the fourth, brown; the fifth, fawn; the sixth, light 
blue. 

The uniform of the line consists of blue trowsers 
and a single-breasted round jacket of coarse cloth. 
The only relief to this is a red front to the collar, 
with the regimental number on a small brass plate, 
and red edges to the cuffs; white cross-belts and red 
fez, with blue tassel, a knapsack, and slip-shod shoes, 
complete the dress. Foot-straps have been unwisely 
added. Those articles, always embarrassing to 
soldiers, are utterly inappropriate to men who are 
compelled to take off their shoes four times daily for 
prayer, and can only enter their guard and barrack- 
rooms barefoot. 

Accustomed from childhood to ease of limbs, and to 
be clothed in a manner suitable to local tastes, faith, 
and climate; having no good models before them, 
and no esprit de corps—which perished with the 
Janissaries—the Turkish soldiers always appear 
stiff and suffering when strictly accoutred, and 
-deplorably slovenly when abandoned to themselves, 
which is generally the case; for, provided the: 
regulation uniform appear outside, no trouble is taken 
to ascertain the quantity of clothing underneath. 
Thus they commonly wear two or more waistcoats, 
and often a quilted coatee, with wide drawers, thick 
waist girdles, and various other portions of ordinary 
attire under the jacket and trowsers.* 

@ White. ‘Three Years in Constantinople.’ 
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Nor is the condition of some of the officers much 
better, if we may credit Lieutenant von Boehm, who 
has given a report of the condition of the Turkish 
army in his ‘Zustand der Tiirkei im Jahre der 
Prophezeihung, 1853.’ He had been present at a 
review in the vicinity of Constantinople, and at its 
termination expressed his surprise to one of the higher 
Turkish officers. The latter, who had studied at 
Berlin, replied, “‘’Tis true, sir, that such absurdities 
take place here, but what is to be done? it is not as 
with you—there is no order among us—here the 
Colonel is as ignorant as the private, and we must do 
all that he pleases.” Herr von Boehm here remarked 
to the officer, that he, as an educated man, would 
have power to check the evil. The reply was, ‘‘ Do 
you believe that they will listen to us, who have been 
abroad? No one listens to us, no one believes us, 
that is the shameful fact. The Turks will learn 
nothing in the next two hundred years. In Germany 
I was industrious and tried to learn—and now look 
at me!” With these words he pointed to his uniform, 
It was not only dirty and shabby, but the gold lace 
hung about him in shreds, and he had large holes in 
. his elbows and beneath his arms. 

Still it cannot be denied that the Turkish Govern- 
ment provides liberally for all the wants of the soldier. 
But this is not the case with the officers of inferior 
grades, whose pay is evidently insufficient, especially 
when compared to the large amounts received by the 
higher officers. This extraordinary disproportion 
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must indubitably act with a most prejudicial effect 
upon the esprit de corps. 

Since the year 1844, recruiting has been carried on 
by voluntary enrolment and by a system of conscrip- 
tion among the young men of the age of twenty and 
upwards, or those who are assumed to have reached 
that age. The ordinary annual contingent is 25,000 
men. Qn extraordinary occasions a levée en masse 
can be carried into effect by means of a firman, 
backed up by a fetva of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The 
amount of the contingent is not spread over the whole 
superficies of the country, but the regiments composing 
each Ordu are recruited in one or several districts, 
which are never altered. Thus, for instance, the 
third cavalry regiment of the guard is recruited in 
the province of Kara Hissar, the second infantry regi- 
ment of the corps of Anatolia, in the province of 
Servas, and so on. This system greatly facilitates 
the formation and organization of the redif; the cus- 
tom of recruiting the regiments in the same districts, 
and in the very province where they are to pass the 
period of their active service, has the advantage, in 
the first place, that when this period is expired the 
soldiers have but a short distance to reach their 
home; and, secondly, the officers, subalterns, and 
privates of a regiment remain together when they are 
transferred from the Nizam into the Redif. 

The recruiting system is, in other respects, very 
simple. Every man pronounced of good health is 
summoned to form part of the contingent. However, 
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only one male member of each family can be enrolled. 
Only sons are exempt. The introduction of this mode 
of recruiting, although infinitely more just and less 
burthensome for the nation than the former system, 
has been carried into effect with great difficulty 
among the Turks, whose prejudices it shocks, and the 
authorities have repeatedly been compelled to have 
recourse to force in order to carry it out. 

In its practical operation, the conscription law falls 
almost exclusively upon the lower orders. The rich 
are invariably allowed to escape, which will account 
for the ignorance that prevails in the ranks of the 
army, both officers and men being drawn from an 
identical class of society. Voluntary enlistment. is 
of rare occurrence. When it does take place it is 
among the rich and powerful, whose influence insures 
rapid promotion. The Turkish soldier takes no oath, 
is dragged to his standard by force, and is destitute 
consequently of that esprit de corps which animates 
the soldiers of the West. 

But there is another measure, recently adopted by 
the Porte, the application of which has raised very 
great difficulties. Up to the present time the Turkish 
army was exclusively recruited from among the 
Mussulman population. The Raiahs, although con- 
sidered as forming part of the dar-ul-islam, were 
liberated, or, more - properly speaking, excluded from 
military service, and paid as an indemnity the 
Kharadj or capitation tax. The maintenance of this 
exclusive system caused a double inconvenience; in 
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the first place it kept up the stigma of the conquest, 
which was incompatible with the principle of equality 
between the races proclaimed by the reform: and, 
secondly, by leaving nearly half the population 
unaffected by the recruiting system, the other moiety 
was gradually weakened, and the ordinary contingent 
was reduced to a number evidently below the demands 
of the service, if the immense extent of territory is 
taken into consideration. To guard against this 
anomalous state of things, the Council of State, in the 
course of 1§30, introduced a law by which all the 
Christian subjects of the Empire were summoned to 
enrol themselves under the Turkish banners, and the © 
Kharadj was abolished. 

Still, this decision, which immediately received the 
sanction of the Porte, was received with but slight 
favour by the Christian population of Turkey. In 
consequence, the Porte felt itself compelled to defer 
the introduction of this measure, which was referred 
to the Council of War, who were ordered to discover 
some modification by which this measure could be 
carried into effect, without attacking the prejudices 
either of the Turks or the Christians.* 


* From recent information it would appear as if this measure 
were being silently introduced, for the Porte has given its sanction 
to the formation of a Christian legion, and many non-Mussulmans 
are not only serving in the Turkish army, but several of the 
European Generals have been allowed to retain their religion. 
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As we have already stated, the artillery and engi- 
neers form a separate department under the orders 
of Grand Master of the Ordnance. This high officer, 
whose official residence is at the Arsenal of Topkhané 
(the storehouse of cannons), has also under his admin- 
istration the fortresses, the matériel of the army, and 
the principal military establishments, arsenals, powder 
manufactories, &c. He has at his disposal a vote of 
50,000,000 of piastres, and is assisted by a special 
council, composed of two feriks, one of whom is Presi- 
dent, a liva, two Colonels, a Lieutenant-Colonel, anda 
secretary. 

The department of Topkhané includes twelve spe- 
cial branches of the service :—the fortresses—the ma- 
tériel of war—the powder manufactories—the cannon 
foundry at Topkhané—the manufactory of small arms 
at Dolma Bagtji—the factory at Zeitoun Bournou— 
the coal mines at Herakli—the cannon foundries at 
Samakov and Praoutcha—the stud and remount 
stables at Enos—the artillery and engineers’ schools. 
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The other establishments connected with the ser- 
vice, the Polytechnic school, the preparatory mill- 
tary schools, the hospitals, the cloth factory at 
Ismed, the tan-pits at Beicos, are in the department 
of the Seraskerate. 

Lue Fortresses.—The Grand Master of the Ord- 
nance is Inspector-General of the fortresses. A Ferik, 
who is at the same time a member of the Topkhané 
Council, is intrusted with the duty of inspecting 
them regularly. The three regiments of artillery, 
distinct from the Ordus, perform garrison duty. The 
reserve artillery regiment is quartered at Topkhane. 
Each fortress is, in addition, garrisoned by a body of 
militia artillery, under the command of Nizam officers, 
who exercise them twice a week in firing and serving 
the guns. The effective strength of this body may 
be estimated at 2,400 to 2,500 men. 

The principal fortresses are those of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, formed by a double row of 
castles, well armed and provided. Still these for- 
tresses, in their present condition, could hardly pre- 
vent the passage of a well-armed fleet. The fortresses 
on the Black Sea and the Danube arc in a still worse 
condition: the majority of them, dismantled after the 
last Russian war, have not been refitted, and con- 
sequently the Turks in the present war have been 
obliged to give up the defence of the line of the 
Danube, and to concentrate all their efforts on the 
Balkan. 

VOL. J. x 
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THE MATERIEL of the Turkish army is in very 
good condition. Each Ordu has, besides its tents 
and stores, a triple supply of ammunition, &c, in the 
stores. This branch of the service is managed by a 
ferik, who, at the same time, has charge of the powder 
magazines. The tents in use for the army are of 
uniform size, bell-shaped, and painted green for 
soldiers and company officers. Marquees are issued 
to field and superior officers. Those of the Puchas 
are commodious, and divided into three or more 
compartments, with double linings and ventilating 
corridors, which temper heat, ward off moisture, and 
serve as dormitories for attendants. Some of those 
marquees are thirty feet in length, and _ propor- 
tionately wide. The difficulty of striking and trans- 
porting such cumbrous equipage with an army, 
accounts for the slow progress of the Turkish masses, 
and for the losses they sustain if defeated. The 
camp equipage of the Sultan and army forms a heavy 
item of expenditure both for the civil list and war 
department. The latter is under the direction of 
the Storekeeper-General and the Tent Inspector 
(tchadir eminéh). It being an invariable custom to 
place troops of all arms under canvas during the hot 
months, the camp equipage is constantly kept 
complete. 

THE PowpDrER MILLS are situated at San Stefano 
and Azatli, on the Sea of Marmora, at about a 
league distant from the seven towers. These two 
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establishments, the former of which has a steam, the 
second a hydraulic, machine, produce a service powder 
equal in quality to the best European sorts: the 
quantity stored in the magazines is estimated at 
4,000,000 pounds. 

THE CANNON FounpRY at Topkhané is a magnifi- 
cent establishment, dating from the time of the great 
Solyman. It is managed by a Lieutenant-Colonel 
of artillery, assisted by a Chef de Bataillon and six 
Majors. It contains two furnaces of about 24,000 
pounds a piece, and about 300 guns of all calibres 
are made annually. The boring and finishing are 
done by a steam-engine of 25-horse power. The 
number of guns in stock was 1,200 in 1848, and is 
now supposed to be considerably larger. 

THE MANUFACTORY OF SMALL ARMS at Dolma Bagtiji, 
a village on the Bosphorus, near Topkhané, turns out 
about 30,000 muskets annually, without taking re- 
pairs into account. About 300 workmen are em- 
ployed. They are enabled, by their division into 
classes, each class producing a distinct article, to 
arrive at greater uniformity, while at the same time 
the component parts are made with increased rapidity, 
A steam-boring engine of 50-horse power is attached 
to the manufactory, and was, till recently, superin- 
tended by Englishmen, who have, however, been 
replaced by Turks. In the chambers above the 
northern wing is the armoury, tolerably well kept, 


but net containing more than 500 stand. 
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Tae Works aT ZeitouN Bournou, for the manu- 
facture of steam-engines, and situated on the banks 
of the Sea of Marmora, not far from the seven 
towers, were established about twelve years ago. In 
addition to the manufacture of Birmingham and 
Sheffield wares, an ‘‘ Ecole des Arts et Métiers” was 
established here, where mathematics, chemistry, geo- 
logy, mineralogy, &c., are taught to the Armenian 
natives and young Turks on the most approved prin- 
ciples. 

Tug Coat Mines AT Heraciia have been largely 
worked during the last few years. A tramway has 
been Jaid down from the mine to the quay, and the 
ships are loaded on the north country system. A 
machine of 50-horse power has been set up to venti- 
late the mine, pump out the water, and saw wood. 
The Ottoman Government has great expectations of 
eventually driving English coal out of the Levantine 
market, but this will be a work of time. By the 
investigation carricd on by a committee sent out 
from England in 1841 to Heraclia, it was found that 
these coal-beds were of vast extent and diversified 
qualities; that the produce of existing mines might 
be quadrupled, if properly worked; and that if a 
grant could be obtained for a fixed period, Turkey 
would thereby establish a constant source of revenue 
and prosperity. All attempts to carry on the nego- 
tiation failed, principally through the intrigues of 
Austria and Russia. These fine fields, therefore, are 
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still very negligently worked, and are comparatively 
unproductive, although very considerable improve- 
ments have recently taken place. 

THE FouNDRY OF SAMAKOY, situated about ninety 
miles from Constantinople, on the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea, possesses twelve furnaces, and annu- 
ally supplies twenty million pounds of lead for bullets, 
and twelve million pounds of iron for edge tools, 
horse-shoes, &c. Another foundry has been recently 
established at Praoutcha, on the Archipelago. 

Turkey possesses three large [lorsE-BREEDING Es- 
TABLISHMENTS, and remount depots, of which one be- 
longs to the Artillery and two to the Cavalry. The 
former, recently established in the vicinity of the 
mouths of the Maritza at Enos, has received 200 
Mecklenburgh fillies, and 400 Arab mares, obtained 
from Bagdhad, for the purpose of crossing and im- 
proving the breed. The Cavalry remount studs are, 
one in Anatolia, in the Government of the Muchir of 
the Guard; the other in Rumelia. The Cavalry 
and Artillery remounts are principally furnished by 
the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
average price allowed for the former is about 8/, and 
for the latter 107. 

Horses for the Guards, somewhat larger and better 
bred, are purchased in Thessaly and Albania, where 
more attention is paid to improving the breed; 12/. is 
allowed for them. Some superior animals may here 
and there be seen, especially in the squadron of Negros 
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attached to the 1st Lancers. On the whole, both 
Cavalry and Artillery are under-horsed ; nevertheless, 
these weak and ill-conditioned animals often endute 
extreme fatigue, and perform marches that would 
destroy the finest European Cavalry. Kits and arms, 
however, are light, and the men small and spare; 
thus Turkish troopers rarely ride above fifteen stone.* 

Among the establishments under the charge of the 
Seraskier we may specially mention the HospitaLs, 
which are very numerous, and excessively well 
managed. 


In Constantinople alone there are nine: 
IMPERIAL GUARD. 
Top Kapou, to the south of Seraglio point, 200 beds. 


Top Tash, Scutari : ; . 400 ,, 

Therapia , . 100 ,, 
ARTILLERY, 

Top Khané , . 200 ,, 

Pera. : : . 500 


* The prevalent diseases in Cavalry and Artillery stables are 
glanders and farcy, which formerly committed great ravages ; for it 
was but lately that officers could be induced to allow glandered 
horses to be separated from others in a healthy state, or removed 
when in the last stage. They were left to die in their places, or 
were merely dragged forth at the last gasp, to the adjacent cemetery 
or rubbish ground, where they were torn-to pieces by the countless 
dogs, sometimes before life was completely extinct. At present 
diseased horses are immediately removed to the infirmary, where a 
soldier from cach troop attends to learn farriery.—W 17x. 
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LINE AND REDIF. 


Maltapé ‘ : . 1,000 beds. 
Serasker Kapussi . 400 ,, 
Iplik Khana, beyond Eyoub , . 150 ,, 


MARINE AND NAVY. 
Height between Dimitri and Prali Pacha 500 _,, 


emaY Geto 


Total, 2,450 beds. 
The Hospital of the Imperial Guard at Topkhané 
is possibly one of the finest of this character in the 
whole of Europe. The majority of the physicians 
and surgeons have studied at European Universities, 
aud several are foreigners. The other hospitals, how- 
ever, are not in such good condition, and are deficient 
in many essential respects. Great exertions have 
been made by the German directors to put things on 
a better footing. The whole medical department is 
under the superintendence of the Hekim Bashy, who 
is said to be profoundly ignorant of all appertaining 
to the art of healing. Fortunately, however, cases of 
sickness are extremely rare in the Ottoman army. 
Tue Tanpits of Beycos, situated on the Asiatic 
shores of the Bosphorus, not far from Unkiar . 
Skelessi, supply all the leather and oil-cloth neces- 
sary for the army. Two companies of workmen, each 
consisting of ninety men, under the orders of two 
captains, are daily employed in the factory. 
Tue IMPERIAL CLotu Factory, situated at Ismid, 
in Nicomedia, barely supplies sufficient cloth for the 
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purposes of the army, and it is, in fact, one of the 
most unsuccessful establishments in Turkey. Asa 
compensation for this, however, the Imperial Fez fac- 
tory is much more successful; it employs 300 hands, 
under an Armenian sub-director, and produces a 
sufficient supply for the army. ‘The surplus are sold 
in the bazaars without tassels, for thirty piastres 
@ piece. 
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THE AUXILIARY AND IRREGULAR TROOPS. 


nd 


WE have already seen that the Ottoman active 
army has an effective strength of about 150,000 men, 
which can be momentarily doubled by summoning: 
the reserve under arms. ‘To this body we must also 
add the irregular troops who could be collected within 
a given time, and the contingents furnished by the 
tributary provinces and certain territories not yet 
subjected to the law of recruiting, but bound to 
furnish the Porte assistance in the event of war. 

The provinces bound to furnish contingents are 
Servia, Bosnia and the Herzegovina, Upper Albania, 
and Egypt. It is difficult to estimate their exact 
numbers, fur it would depend greatly upon the poli- 
tical circumstances of the moment, and the enemy 
against whom the contingents would be called upon 
to act. At the present time we may, at the most 
moderate calculation, calculate their united forces at 
105—110,000 men, in the following proportions :— 
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Wallachia . . 6,000 men. 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina 40,000 
Upper Albania . ; . 20,000 _,, 
Servia , ; . 380,000 _,, 
Egypt ; . : . 25,000 _,, 


99 





121,000 men. 


In consequence of the occupation of the Danubian 
Principalities by the Russians at the very outset of the 
war, the Porte cannot expect much assistance from that 
quarter. However, it may be presumed that as the 
feelings of the inhabitants are generally in favour of 
the Turks, the gucrilla bands which have been formed 
will prove of some value. These may be estimated 
at about 8,500 men. 

Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Upper Albania, 
almost exclusively inhabited by Mussulmans, would 
furnish from 53 to 60,000 men, and if Servia eventu- 
ally gives up her neutral policy, she could send a 
detachment of at least 30,000 men to the uid of the 
Porte. 

Egypt, according to the terms of the treaty of the 
15th of July, 1840, is bound to furnish assistance to 
the Porte both by land and sea, and has hitherto most 
chivalrously held to her engagements. Her contingent 
has already fought most bravely, and has taken a 
great part in the victories over the Russians. The 
whole amount of the contingent she can furnish, after 
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deducting the troops she requires for her own defence, 
may be estimated at 24 or 25,000 men. 

The IRREGULAR TROOPS are composed of: 
The kavass (gendarmerie on foot), 

seymens (mounted gendarmerie), 

and souba¢his (rural police sol- 

diers), forming an efficient strength 





of. : , : ; . 380,000 men. 
The Tartars of the Dobrudja and Asia 
Minor may be estimated at. . 5,000 ,, 
Hungarian and Polish volunteers . 2,000 ,, 
Mussulman volunteers, who may be 
calculated, at least, at . ; . 50,000 ,, 
87,000 men 


The police force is a very valuable institution, for, 
in its present state of organisation, the regular troops 
may be taken away without danger from provinces in 
which they have been stationed on account of an 
appearance of disaffection. Although unfit to enter 
the ranks of the army, they will thus enable the 
Government to make use of the whole military force 
for the purpose of defence against foreign enemies, 
while the constabulary will suffice to restrain those at 
home, if any such there be. 

The Police department has its agents divided into 
brigades; each eyalet having one, under the command 
of a superior officer, and Constantinople having three. 
In each brigade there are as many companies as there 
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are provinces in the respective eyalet, and they are 
commanded by Captains. Each company has a num- 
ber of serjeants, equal to that of the departments in 
the province, and the serjeants have charge of detach- 
ments, varying from ten to thirty constables, accord- 
ing to the amount of the population. They are 
mounted, and well armed. Besides these, there are 
forty horsemen attached to every considerable town, 
for the general service of the surrounding country, 
amounting in all to 10,000 men. The regular con- 
stabulary is about 20,000 strong; and a body of 
30,000 men, organised as a military force, is thus at 
the command of the Government, for the internal 
security of the country, when the army is concen’ 
trated by war on any one point. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The whole of the military forces of Turkey would, 
consequently, by these data, amount to: 


Men. 
Regular army, active . . 148,680 
- » reserve . . 148,680 
Auxiliary contingents . . 121,000 


Irregular troops . . . . 87,000 
Total - 505,360* 


* It need hardly be added that the above statements can only 
be regarded as agsumed under the most favourable circumstances, 
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Such is the condition of the Turkish army, accord- 
ing to writers who appear to have examined carefully 
into the matter. Unfortunately, in this, as in other 
questions referring to Turkish reform, the greatest 
uncertainty prevails. Authors who, from their ante- 
cedents, are equally entitled to respect, give a very 
different account. In fact, so great is the margin in 
Turkey, between the official reports and the actual 
state of things, that it is almost impossible to form a 
correct opinion. So much, however, appears to be 
certain. The Turkish government does all in its 
power to place the army on an effective footing, and 
any short-comings are the fault of the Turks them- 
selves, and not of the administration. It may be 
very true that the Turkish troops are slovenly, care- 
less, and guilty of gross insubordination, but these 
are defects which time will gradually remove. Old 
prejudices have still to be eradicated—much that is 
faulty has to be improved—but, for all that, there is 
much deserving praise in the attempts already made 
at military reform. 

The condition of the Turkish army, at the intro- 
duction of the reforms, was most exceptional. The 
Janissaries, who had been the terror of Europe during 
the middle ages, through their organization and esprit 


and, more especially, that such a body could not be brought into the 
field at the commencement of the campaign. Nor would the con- 
dition of the finances allow the Turkish government to maintain 
such an army for any length of time. 
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de corps, had gradually found themselves surpassed in 
tactics by soldiers who were their equals in bravery 
and superior to them in discipline. It was impossible 
that, in the progress of civilization, the Osmanli 
should maintain their barbarous system of warfare, 
and the natural consequence was the re-organization 
of the army on the Iuropean model. The Janissaries 
refused obedience, and the choice was left between 
the downfal of the State or the extermination of the 
rebels. The latter succumbed, and the road was left 
free for the introduction of those measures which 
could alone secure the existence of the Empire. 

Nothing could be more evident than the advantages 
this chunge brought about. In every instance when 
the Turks have been engaged since the Tanzimat, 
they have behaved most bravely. In the campaigns 
of Albania, Montenegro, and Bosnia, they proved 
that they had not forgotten their old renown. 
During the campaigns of 1853 and 1854, they have 
shown that they are superior to the Russians in every 
respect, and the very fact that they have been able 
to cope successfully with such a tremendous force, 
speaks volumes for the advantages derived from the 
present system. Still there is much to be done, and 
we may confidently anticipate that the presence of the 
allied forces in Turkey will induce the Ottoman 
government to use every endeavour to render their 
forces worthy in every respect of their fellow-com- 
batants. 
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Before concluding this survey of the Turkish army, 
we may be permitted to make reference to one of the 
arguments employed to prove that the Turkish army 
cannot possibly amount to the numbers we have given 
above. It is well known that the Turks only allow 
Mussulmans to serve in their armies, and even if the 
Porte has recently allowed Christians to assume com- 
mands, these are only exceptional cases, and need 
hardly be taken into consideration. We have already 
seen that, even according to Turkish statements, 
the number of Mussulmans in European Turkey does 
not amount to more than 4,000,000. In this calcu. 
lation, old men, women, and children, are included. 
How many are left for conscription? The number of 
Muhammadans in Asiatic Turkey is certainly much 
larger, and is said to amount to 12,000,000. But even, 
assuming this to be the case, how would this amount 
allow a body of nearly 500,000 men to be raised? 
In a well-regulated State, containing 10,000,000 
inhabitants, the greatest number of disciplined troops 
that can be collected is 250,000; how, then, could 
Turkey, which is notoriously not a well-disciplined 
State, raise double the number ? 

The answer appears to us very simple. In the 
calculation we have made, bringing the Turkish army 
up to 500,000 men, we have a large number of 
irregular troops, and, secondly, we do not for a mo- 
ment attempt to assert that Turkey has such a body 
at its immediate disposal. The writer of the above 
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remarks goes upon a false principle, in assuming that 
the Turkish army is estimated at half a million regu- 
lar and disciplined troops, such as the 250,000 to 
which he refers; we have taken every available re- 
source into our calculation, and we believe that our 
estimate is not at all exaggerated. We know what 
England was enabled to do during the threatened 
French invasion of the first empire—when every man 
was willing to shed his blood, p70 aris et focis, and 
now, when the Osmanli are imbued with even a 
stronger fecling—that of religion—we may feel con- 
fident that every man capable of bearing arms may 
be counted a soldier. Such being the case, there is 
no reason for believing that Turkey cannot furnish 
such an army as we have given above, which is in 
perfect accordance with the views of all impartial 
writers on the subject. It is an easy task for the 
‘Kreutz Zeitung’ and other Russian organs to employ 
all their weapons of sarcasm and invective in de- 
preciating the Turks. Fortunately, facts speak for 
themselves, and lead to the conviction that the Turks 
are also, for their part. prepared to expend their 
last man and their last piastre* in defence of 
their faith and their country. 

Believing as we do that the chief credit of the 
successful changes in the Turkish military system are 
-pre-eminently due to OMAR Pacua and Gtyon, 


* See the Russian reply to the Austrian summons, in the ‘Times ’ 
of July 4, 1854. 
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the respective Commanders-in-Chief of Rumelia and 
Anatclia, we have ventured to conclude our resumé of 
the Turkish army with a short biography of these 
generals, which we feel sure will be perused with 
extreme interest, as the details have been collected 


from the most authentic sources. 
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OMAR PACHA. 


re 


CONVERSIONS at the present day are not at all 
among the objects of general admiration. The very 
name docs not sound pleasantly ; and how harshly does 
the name of renegade strike upon the ear. We think, 
on hearing it, of the most odious things, of the merce- 
nary motives of the adventurer, and the hopes of the 
sensualist, but never refer it to an honourable motive. 
How could it be possible, we are wont to say, that a 
man who has been attached to a purer faith, to a 
higher state of cultivation, can sacrifice both, if he 
has not unworthy objects in view ? 

And still it is possible that such motives are not 
felt. Is Omar Pacha, the valiant Murschid of the 
army of the Danube, one of these beings? Or is he 
an adventurous mercenary, who has bidden adieu to 
Christianity and to cultivation, in order to gain better 
fare, with the external dignities and advantages 
attached to it, under the crescent? We shall see. 
Perchance, he is something of both. But for the 
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present we will remember, that Omar Pacha, as the 
sword of Reform, is one of the most effectual instru- 
ments by whose assistance Turkey is striving to limp 
after Christian Europe on the path of cultivation. 
At any rate, therefore, Omar Pacha is no renegade 
who furiously attacks his old faith and old sympa- 
thies. : | 

About forty miles from Fiume, in the frontier 
district of Ogulin, there is a little village called 
Plaski. At the commencement of this century two 
brothers resided there, one of whom was a soldier, 
the other a priest of the schismatic Greek Church. 
The ecclesiastic must have been the better citizen of 
the two, at least he received, for the services he had 
done the State, the gold medal, while the breast of the 
soldier remained undecorated. In fact, the latter 
belonged to that class of soldiers whom their comrades 
look somewhat coldly on, and who never find any 
opportunity for distinguishing themselves. He was 
employed as a ‘‘ civil lieutenant,” as they are called 
on the frontier, or assistant in the chancellerie, first in 
the Ogulin, then in the Licia, district. After spoiling 
great quantities of paper, according to regulation, in 
both places, and wearing himself out with the eternal 
writing, he resigned his commission and disappeared 
from the same. 

The two brothers bore the name of Lattas, and 
belonged to a poor family, which had a modest farm 
in the village of Plaski. The present Mushir, 

Y 2 
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Omar Pacha, is the son of the soldier and civil lieu- 
tenant. He received the usual education of soldiers’ 
children, first at the military normal school in his own 
village, and then at the higher school at Thurm, near 
Carlstadt. In both of these schools he gained acquire- 
ments which were of material service for his future 
advancement. In Plaski he was distinguished for 
his splendid handwriting; in Thurm, by his profi- 
ciency in mathematics. Both qualifications recom- 
mended him to his superiors, and were the cause of his 
not long remaining in his first grade as cadet in the 
Ogulin frontier regiment. He was attached to 
Major Korczi, of the engineer corps, and employed by 
him partly as secretary and partly in road-making. 
A real soldier cannot be happy with such occupations. 
Young Lattas neglected the duties, which were repug- 
nant to him, thence had many quarrels with his 
superior officer who had procured his promotion, and 
who accused him of ingratitude. He put an end to 
this by sending in his resignation. Whether it was 
accepted, or whether he left without permission, is the 
subject of various rumours. The first is the more 
probable of the two, as Lattas went, after turning his 
back on the road-making, to Zara, and remained for 
a considerable time in this capital of Austrian Dal- 
matia. If he had been a deserter he would not have 
chosen this place for his abode. 

As Zara did not offer him what he was seeking, 
he’ bent his steps toward Turkjsh Bosnia. There is 
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nothing more common than for talented Franks to see 
in Turkey an arena in which talent must gain the 
day at the very outset of their career, and there is 
nothing more certain than for such hopes to be dis- 
appointed. Lattas found, as a compensation for what 
he had given up, nothing but a situation with a 
Turkish tradesman, and a very subordinate one it 
must have been, as is evinced by the fact that he em- 
braced Islamism, in order to be adapted for the office 
of a tutor. He was now called Omar, learned the 
language, manners, and customs of the Turks, and 
was clever enough to cause his new co-religionists to 
forget that he had so recently been a Giaur. 

After a considerable lapse of time, the Turkish 
merchant, in whose service Omar was, sent his 
children to Constantinople in the charge of the tutor. 
Thus the ambitious renegade arrived at Stamboul. 
As a soldier, he sought acquaintances and patrons in 
military circles, received encouragement, gave up his 
situation with the merchant, and became teacher at 
one of the new military schools. 

His handwriting, one of the slightest of his qualifi- 
cations, was his principal recommendation. But it 
was the year 1833; the reforms were pressed on more 
hastily than ever, and thus it was inevitable that 
Omar must find scope to display his brilliant abilities. 
From the moment when the old Seraskir, Chosrew 
Pacha, became acquainted with him and made him his 
Adjutant, he rapidly advanced. Through Chosrew, 
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Omar was introduced to the Sultan, and appointed by 
the latter writing-master to his son, the present 
Abd-ul-Medjid. 

Chosrew was the guardian of one of the richest 
ladies in Constantinople, the daughter of an Agha of 
the Janissaries, whom he had himself ordered to be 
executed after the sanguinary rebellion of those troops. 
This lady he gave to Omar as a wife, and if report 
is not false, the latter presented her spouse with two 
companions of her own selection. In the next year 
he was promoted to a Majority, and took the most 
active part in the labours by which the reorgani- 
sation of the army was effected. 

At first he served under the immediate orders of 
the Polish General Chrzanowski, who had at that 
time the direction of military affairs at Constantinople. 
Then he was employed in topographical studies for a 
couple of years, on the Danubian Principalities and 
in Bulgaria. The knowledge of the terrain, which he 
acquired in this manner, is of very great service to 
him in the present war. There is not through the 
whole of the seat of war on the Danube a single 
forest, stream, morass, or valuable position, with which 
Omar Pacha is not intimately acquainted. 

He received a more important command for the 
first time by occasion of the Syrian disturbances. 
Both in that country, as well as in Albania, and 
Kurdistan, he distinguished himself greatly. Whether 
it was merely new opposition and attempts at re- 
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bellion on the part of the old Turkish party, or of dis- 
obedient tribes, which occasioned the interference of the 
Porte, the ultimate design was always their protection, 
and it was this last part of his commission which 
Omar Pacha attended to with the utmost zeal. We 
have already said, and must thus repeat it, that 
Omar Pacha is no common renegade. Such an one 
would, at the most, have betrayed great lukewarm- 
ness in protecting the Christians, in order not to 
attract the suspicions of his new co-religionists, and 
Omar Pacha, on the other hand, treated with the 
utmost severity every act of oppression with which 
he became acquainted. For the sake of all that he has 
done for the Christians of Europe and Asia, with 
great personal sacrifice, and even danger, we should 
regard more indulgently his own desertion of our 
faith. 

In the revolutionary year, 1848, he first formed 
the acquaintance of the Russians. An insurrection 
in Wallachia rendered it necessary for the country to 
be held simultaneously by the Emperor and the 
Sultan, and Omar Pacha commanded the Turkish 
division, while General Liiders was at the head of 
the Russian troops. Through the position of the coun- 
try, there was much that raised the Turks higher than 
the Russians in the estimation of the people, but a 
great share of the popularity which the Turkish 
Government then enjoyed, was due to Omar Pacha. 
He secured for the Wallachians all the liberty which 
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could possibly be saved, and certainly obtained by it 
the reputation of being imbued with revolutionary 
sentiments, which, however, is not of much conse- 
quence in Turkey. 

This reputation he chiefly acquired by a circum- 
stance, which only interested Omar Pacha so far, that 
he was enabled to show that the Sultan, and not the 
Tzar, was the master of the country. A band of 
gypsies had played the Marseillaise and other national 
melodies, and had been summarily punished by the 
Russians for it. As soon as Omar Pacha heard of it, 
he ordered all the bands to learn these tunes. When- 
ever the Turkish troops marched out to exercise 
before Bucharest, and passed the palace occupied by 
General Luders, he had an opportunity of hearing 
these odious revolutionary sounds. The effect was 
soon visible: when the Russian representations, at 
first clothed in very rough language, and then pitched 
in a milder key, remained ineffectual, they compre- 
hended the lesson which Omar Pacha read them, and 
placed some limits to the exercise of their supre- 
macy in police matters. 

The two years 1848 and 1849 passed without 
anything remarkable being effected by Omar Pacha. 
The negociations relative to the fugitives, in which 
his name was repeatedly mentioned, only affected him 
very remotely. To make up for this, the year 1851 
was all the more brilliant. Once again the daring 
Bosniaks of the Muhammadan faith, who had always 
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felt outraged by the reforms of the two last Sultans, 
and the alleviation of the burthens of their christian 
countrymen, took up arms, and effected what they 
strove for in 1846 under the ‘“‘Emperor with the 
green arm,” the independent position of Bosnia, some- 
what after the fashion of Servia. The indolent 
Tahir Pacha took such unskilful measures, as if he 
were purposely playing into the hands of the insur- 
gents, and consequently matters attained to such a 
pitch, that Bihacz and the whole of Carnia were 
persuaded to rebel. At this climax of the insur- 
rection, Omar Pacha appeared with unlimited autho- 
rity and fresh troops. 

From this moment the cause of the insurgents 
began to pine away. Marching with great rapidity 
on all the strategically important points, Omar led 
his columns through the bands of his opponents, beat 
them in detail, and suppressed the rebellion in a very 
short time. The oppressed christians breathed again, 
for Omar Pacha kept his troops in strict discipline, 
and sought to establish a more settled state of things. 
The address which the Franciscan Fathers offered 
him in gratitude, was the expression of the general 
opinion. 

The campaign against Montenegro, which took 
place in 1852, has caused many unfair opinions to be 
formed about Omar Pacha, but not justly so. It was 
not his fault that he was compelled to commence the 
war in the worst possible season, in December, that 
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his troops were badly fed, and that he made but slow 
progress against a brave nation, fighting in the very 
best position. In all that he personally arranged and 
did, we perceive fresh proofs of his distinguished 
talents. The three points from which he caused his 
troops to advance, were so happily chosen, that, at 
the very outset, he cut off several districts of Mon- 
tenegro from the main land; and forced the enemy to 
divide their troops, which was most unfavourable for 
them. It was perhaps fortunate for him that the 
Austrian insurrection interrupted the war just at 
the moment when Omar Pacha was approaching the 
celebrated defiles which lead into the heart of the 
country. It is very possible that he would have ex- 
perienced no better fortune within them than several 
Russian generals had done before him. 

In the war which at this moment is being carried on 
on the banks of the Danube, Omar Pasha has most 
brilliantly refuted the croaking predictions of the 
friends of Russia. His position from the Black Sea 
to the Austrian frontier has gained the approbation 
of all military men. How correctly he judged, when 
he selected Little Wallachia as the point of attack, 
and made Kalafat the tete du pont of Widdin, is 
proved by the desperate exertions made by the Rus- 
sians to regain this position. There is a certain 
touchstone, by which it can be discovered which of 
two commanders is superior in talent. It is the one, 
who through his operations undertakes the manage- 
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ment of the war, and forees his opponent to follow 
his movements. Omar Pacha has undoubtedly acted 
this part. 

In another point he has also shown his superiority. 
He has never suffered himself to be deceived by pre- 
tended attacks, which was frequently the case on the 
Russian side, more especially when Omar Pacha in- 
tended to take up his permanent position at Kalafat, 
and crossed the Danube and attacked the Russians at 
other points, so that they neglected the position 
which it was so important to their clever opponent to 
obtain. 

In addition to this, his management of the war is 
based on a very correct estimate of what the troops 
on either side are able to do. He chooses those modes 
of fighting in which the Turks are superior to the 
Russians. The Turkish soldier is a good tirailleur, 
which the Russian never learns, for he is nothing but 
amachine. The Turkish soldier defends walls and 
entrenchments with a love of the sport, in which he 
is only probably surpassed by the Spaniards, while 
the ‘Russian is perfectly helpless in an attack on 
strong places. In accordance with these qualities of 
the opposed troops, Omar Pacha regulates his plan of 
campaign, carries on an uninterrupted little war, 
and entrenches himself when larger bodies are 
marched against him. 

We are well aware what he has effected by this. 
The constant skirmishes fatigue the Russians, and 
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cause them to lose many soldiers, as they are unsuc- 
cessful in their attacks upon Omar Pacha’s entrenched 
positions. They were defeated at Oltenitza, and were 
obliged to give up the investment of Kalafat. What 
can we think of the boasted superiority of the Rus- 
sian troops, when we see that their generals are 
obliged to open a regular siege against common earth 
redoubts, and hurriedly-entrenched villages ! 

Omar Pacha’s personal appearance is very striking. 
He is not tall, but well-knit and powerful, and pos- 
sesses that true martial exterior, which is so attrac- 
tive to soldiers and women. He is no admirer of 
European fashions, and in his behaviour to Franks 
allows it to be seen, that when he employs strangers, 
necessity, and not his will, forces him to doit. The 
good qualities of the Turks, honesty, disinterested- 
ness, and liberality, are perfectly represented in him. 
His military talents, which are united to an innate 
instinct for the trade of war, are indubitably of a 
very high character. Of all the armies which the 
Turks have marched into the field during the last 
few years, those commanded by him were the only 
ones in which discipline was kept up, and the want 
of a sufficient number of good officers and subalterns 
was not so perceptible. His troops adore him, and 
obey his commands with the most unbounded confi- 
dence. The fact of his displaying the most chival- 
rous bravery on all occasions has naturally done much 
in gaining him this affection. 
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He speaks several languages besides Turkish, Ser- 
vian, German, and Italian with equal fluency. In 
his mode of life he has retained much peculiar to 
Europeans. His house is furnished entirely after 
the German fashion, and he drinks wine publicly and 
without any scruple. Very recently, too, he abolished 
his harem, and lives with only one wife, a native 
of Transylvania, whom he allows the liberty of 
European women. 
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CURSCHID PACHA (GUYON). 


GuYON is an Englishman. His father served in 
the Royal Navy, and had risen to the rank of Post 
Captain when his son was born in 1815. In his 
early youth, for he had hardly attained his 15th 
year, Guyon went to solicit a commission in the 
Austrian army. We can only conjecture that the 
prospect of being able to take part in the war, which 
was 60 imminent in 1830, summoned up this resolu- 
tion; but we fancy that is the truth. The Austrian 
army has many educated foreigners among its officers, 
and until the time in which the political differences 
with England took place, Englishmen of respectable 
family were sure of a most cordial reception. The 
English volunteers were accustomed to give the prefer- 
ence to those regiments whose uniform was most taste- 
ful and richly ornamented, and this Guyon proved by 
entering an Hungarian regiment. 

His time of service did not last long. In the house 
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of Field-Marshal Baron Spleny he formed the ac- 
quaintance of his host’s amiable daughter, married 
her, and left the service. He purchased an estate in 
Hungary, managed it himself, and lived exclusively 
with his family and his friends. He formed an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the country through this 
practical employment, and through the connection 
into which it brought him with all classes of people ; 
but the language he spoke very poorly. He was a 
perfect master of German, on the other hand, but the 
difficult Magyar he terribly garbled even in 1849. 
jlis friends belonged to the ultra-liberal party, and 
Guyon entertained the same views. The Hungarian 
papers, previously to 1849, repeatedly mentioned 
him as one of those who simultaneously promoted 
the national economical plans of Pulszky, and the 
political schemes of Kossuth. 

He entered into the unsettled war of parties in 
1848 with perfect consciousness. As soon as it was 
evident that the army would have to decide, he joined 
the militia, and as a former Austrian officer, received 
the command of a battalion of honveds. With these 
he made the ill-considered and worse-effected march 
to the relief of Vienna. The far greater part of the 
troops selected for the purpose consisted of volun- 
teers, honveds and Jandsturm. It was expected that 
the “ glowing enthusiasm” of the strangely-composed 
mob, who knew neither their companions nor their 
leaders, would make up for everything. This ex- 
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pectation was naturally found to be deceptive. The 
excellent-schooled and excellently-officered Austrian 
troops treated the Hungarians unmercifully in the 
engagement of Schwechat ; landsturm, volunteers, and 
honveds poured themselves in hurried flight over this 
district, which was not accustomed to regard the 
Hungarian prowess in this light, and the regular 
troops were intrusted with the duty of covering this 
disgraceful flight. 

Girgey, who, according to his own narrative, did 
everything in his power to keep his honveds firm 
before the hostile batteries, was hurried off in the 
flight of his troops, and breathlessly arrived, like the 
rest, behind the Leytha. Only one honved battalion 
formed an exception, and even surpassed the regular 
Hungarian troops in bravery. This was the battalion 
commanded by Guyon. Although it occupied a most 
difficult position opposite to the village of Manns- 
wirth, still it not only kept its ground, but gained 
some advantages. The heroic bravery with which 
Guyon led them to the attack, was the sole reason 
why this solitary battalion withstood the enemy’s fire. 
In the most violent cross-fire of the Austrian batteries 
he fought on foot at the head of his troops, when his 
horse had been shot, with a pistol in each hand, and 
contested every inch of ground. After the retreat 
had been ordered, he kept his troops in good order ; 
at favourable places held the enemy at bay, and in 
this way did much to protect the irregular fugitives. 
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The battle of Schwichat was decisive of the future 
relations between Guyou and Gorgey. The latter 
felt himself mortally insulted that a simple Major of 
Honveds should have distinguished himself in a man- 
ner that contrasted so strongly with his own conduct. 
This feeling is evinced in a hundred passages in 
Goérgey’s so-termed defence (‘ My Life and Actions in 
Hungary’). Wherever Guyon is mentioned, it is sure 
to be accompanied by the remark, that if his heart 
was in the right place, his head was not so; or with 
an addition of a similar nature. With great industry 
Girgey tries to propagate the opinion that Guyon was 
in every respect as incapable as he was brave. ‘The 
history of the Hungarian insurrection, however, tells 
another story about the heroic Major of Honveds. 

We will not make extracts from it here, but merely 
state that Guyon, during the operations of the first 
campaign, which ended with Prince Windischgritz’s 
retreat from Pesth, distinguished himself in several en- 
gagements, and more especially by his victory on the 
Tarega, when Count Schlich was opposed to him. A 
soldier who measures his strength against a Schlich 
and gains the victory, must necessarily possess a very 
large share of strategic talent. His courage was also 
of the highest value to Hungary-on another occasion, 
when he defended for a whole day the unprotected 
town of Tyrnan with only 1,800 men, on the 18th 
December, 1848, against the Imperial General 
Simunich, who was at the head of 10,000 men. 
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During the advance of the Hungarians from De- 
 breczyn against Pesth, Guyon was appointed Com- 
mander of Comorn. But the fortress was closely 
invested by the Austrians, and his attempt to cut his 
way through the lines of the besiegers was a most 
desperate undertaking. Accompanied by only twenty 
hussars, Guyon approached the enemy’s works, and, 
after a series of most extraordinary adventures, 
reached the interior of the fortress in safety. His 
appearance re-animated the courage of the garrison, 
and Comorn held out till relieved by the Magyari 
army. On the second approach of the Imperialists, 
under Field-Martial Baron Haynau, Guyon lost his 
command, which was given to Klapka. 

Gorgey managed to have Gnyon removed from the 
active army and commissioned with the formation of 
a reserve. During the last struggles of the revolu- 
tion, he again appeared on the battle-field. Im- 
mediately after the battle of Temesvar, Kossuth 
asserted that Dembinski had gained the victory; 
while, on the other hand, Gorgey declared that he 
had received information of the contrary. According 
as this turned out, Goérgey would lay down his arms 
or continue the struggle. An official letter arrived, 
in which Guyon reported, with the strictest adherence 
to truth, that Dembinski’s army had been utterly 
annihilated befere Temesvar, long after Bem's Tran- 
sylvanian army had ceased to exist. This letter was 
immediately followed by the truce of Villagos. 
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-Guyon retired to Turkey with the remnants of the 
Hungarian army. He was one of the officers whose 
extradition the Austrian Government, supported by 
the Russians, demanded, and, had he been delivered 
up to the Imperial Authorities, his fate would have 
been but too certain. When the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in order to gain valuable officers for their own 
army, pretended that they could only afford protection 
to those who would be converted to Islamism, the 
same message was sent to Guyon. From this moment 
he appears in the newspaper reports as a Turkish 
Pacha, and is called Curschid. 

Must we not conclude from this that he has really 
become a Turk? Appearances speak very strongly 
against him. And there is another reason for the 
supposition that he has renounced his old faith. 
During his last appearance in Hungary, and the time 
of exile, he indubitably played the part of a political 
ultra, and we may believe that, like Bem, he assumed 
the turban in the prospect of a speedy war with 
Russia, in order to be able to vent his rage on the 
Emperor of the North. 

But, in justice to Guyon, we must add, that the 
impartial and usually well-informed men positively 
assert that heis the only fugitive who has been incor- 
porated in the Turkish army, without the stipulation 
of a conversion to Islamism. 

In accordance with the promises which Turkey had 
made, Guyon could only be employed in Asia. He 
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was Commander-in-Chief for a time at Damascus; 
then at Aleppo. In 1850 there were disturbances in 
Syria, which were promoted by the old Turkish party, 
and were directed not only against the reformers but 
against the Christians as well. Damascus was 
chosen as the centre of the insurrection, but Guyon 
kept the conspirators in such a state of terror that 
not a single man rose. In the meanwhile the insur- 
rection had commenced in Aleppo, and the city was 
in the hands of the fanatics. On receiving infor- 
mation of these events Guyon procecded, with 3,000 
men, by forced marches, to Aleppo, took possession of 
it after a most obstinate contest, which lasted two 
days, and restored order with an armed hand. At 
this moment he is engayed at the Asiatic seat of war, 
whither he was sent to do away with the irregularities 
there existing, and which are chiefly to be ascribed to 
the repeated defeats of the Turks. 

Guyon was very much beloved in the Hungarian 
army for his heroism, and because he cheerfully 
shared in all the privations and fatigues of his com- 
rades, Aleppo has caused the Turks to entertain a 
great respect for him. 
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THE TURKISH NAVY. 


THE regeneration of the Ottoman marine was the 
work of three Capudan-Pachas, who must be con- 
sidered as worthy of being classed with the most 
distinguished men of their age. 

The first was that famous Hassan, surnamed Ghazi, 
whose life and actions appear rather to appertain to 
myth than to history. He commanded the Kapudana 
or Admiral’s ship on that fatal day which witnessed 
the annihilation of the Turkish fleet in the Gulf of 
Tchesmé, on the 7th July, 1770.* Almost the sole 
survivor of the fire on board his own vessel, and the 
shipwreck of his companions, Hassan returned to 
Constantinople, where he was appointed Capudan- 
Pacha by Sultan Mustapha, and commenced that 
series of exploits through which his name became so 
renowned. At the same time he undertook the re- 
organization of the fleet. Up to this period the 


*In this engagement the Russian fleet was commanded by 
Admiral E)phinstone, a Scotchmar. 
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Turkish squadrons, which only quitted the port of 
Constantinople in summer, to collect the tribute from 
the islands, or to cruise against the pilots in the 
Archipelago or on the coast of Syria, were composed 
of vessels of the line (alai guemiheri), and heavy 
frigates called caravels, which were impeded in their 
movements by an immense poop. This circumstance 
had been the chief cause of the catastrophe at 
Tchesmé, for, had the Turkish vessels been lighter, 
they could have escaped through the Russian fleet. 
From this period, therefore, the building of caravels 
was abandoned, and the Ottoman ships of war assumed 
a shape resembling that of European vessels, but the 
armament, matériel, and crews remained the same. 
Hassan was raised to the rank of Vizir, but continual 
wars kept him away from Constantinople, and his 
work of reforin remained incomplete. 

Hassan Pacha was born in Persia; in his infancy 
he was carried off by the Ottomans, and sold to an 
inhabitant of Rodosto, a town on the Propontis. Too 
proud to endure slavery, Hassan, as soon as he arrived 
at the age of puberty, escaped from his master, and 
went in a Greek vessel to Smyrna, where he entered 
‘the service of the Emperor of Algiers. Soon ad- 
mitted into the Dey’s body-guard, where his courage 
rendered him remarkable, he quitted it in order to 
command a province. The riches he amassed ren- 
dered him an object of suspicion to the Chiefs of the 
Odjak, and Hassan was compelled to fly to Spain, 
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whence he proceeded to Naples. By the recom- 
mendation of the Comte de Ludolf, Ambassador from 
the King of the two Sicilies to the Porte, the Grand 
Vizir Rajib Pacha summoned Hassan to Constanti- 
nople, and gave him the command of a vessel. From 
that period, he displayed such proofs of talent and 
courage, that he attained by degrees the rank of Ca- 
-pudan Pacha, and finally the highest post of the Em- 
pire, in which this old soldier, whose life had been a 
series of glorious actions, expiated by the bowstring 
the reverses which Mussulmans only owed to their 
want of discipline. It is said, that Hassan always 
kept a tame lion near him; this ferocious, but gene- 
rous and faithful animal, whose appearance struck a 
chill to the heart of all those who approached the 
terrible warrior, was the living emblem of his master, 

The work of reform was recommenced two years 
after his death by Kutchuk Hussein Pacha, whose 
life was not less extraordinary than that of his 
predecessor. Born in Georgia, he was given to 
Sultan Selim almost when an infant, as a slave. 
They grew up together in the same captivity, 
and in mutual attachment, until the day when 
Selim, on ascending the throne, appointed Hussein, 
Capudan Pacha, and soon after gave him his 
sister in marriage. Hardy, indefatigable, and of 
a firm character, but at the same time just and gene- 
rous, sure of the favour of his master, whose ideas 
and plans of reform he shared in, Hussein deter- 
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mined on effecting an entire reform in the depart- 
ment entrusted to him, and he was successful. 

He commenced by sending for skilful builders from 
France and Sweden. In less than six years, nearly 
twenty vessels of the line had been launched from 
the yards at Constantinople, Sinope, and Rhodes. 
The Ottomans adopted the terms used by the French 
Naval service; the Mathematical school (Muhendis 
Khané), established about the year 1770, by the Ba- 
ron de Tott, was completely re-organised, and re- 
ceived 200 pupils intended to supply Officers and En- 
gineers for the service. The crews as well as the 
Levends (Marine), were exercised incessantly, and 
subjected to the most rigid discipline. Lastly, quan- 
tities of timber were felled in the splendid forests of 
the Southern chain of the Taurus, and more than 
20,000 quintals of copper were annually raised from 
the mines of Tokat, for the purpose of the flect. 

D’Olivier, who visited Constantinople during the 
reign of Sultan Selim, gives some interesting details 
relative to the Turkish Navy of those days. The 
Turkish Navy amounted to twenty sail of the line, 
one of which was a three-decker; upwards of twenty 
frigates or sloops, some of which were of forty guns, 
and various other small vessels. On his departure in 
1798, ship-building was pushed on with the greatest 
activity, at the head of the Black Sea, at Sinope, in 
the Gulf of Mundania, in the Dardanelles, at Mity- 
lene, and at Rhodes. A mathematical school had 
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long existed in the Arsenal; under Baron de Tott, 
another school was formed for navigation; but they 
did not receive the encouragement which they re- 
quired, and the knowledge of the Professors was too - 
limited for these schools to be of any great utility. 

About tke sailors he has the following remarks: 

‘‘ The Turks in general are not fond of the sea; 
they cannot conform to the active life which a sea- 
man is obliged to lead; they cannot accustom them- 
selves to the privations which that profession re- 
quires; they commonly prefer making use of the 
Greeks, who display in this line, as in every other, 
an intelligence and an activity of which the Turks 
are incapable. The Greeks manceuvre tolerably well, 
and conduct their little vessels with much skill in the 
seas with which they are acquainted; but they have 
not the smallest theory of navigation; almost all of 
them navigate without a compass, steer only by the 
knowledge of the mountains and coasts, bear up for 
every wind that blows somewhat strongly, and go 
and wait for fine weather in the nearest port. 

‘“‘ The sailors and marines of the Navy were for- 
merly called levens or leventes ; they are at this day 
distinguished by the name of Galiondgis ; the former 
are Turks of the maritime villages, or Greeks of the 
Archipelago; they are permanent, constantly receive 
their pay, and have to embark at the first order. 
The Galiondgi marines are all Mussulmans, and re- 
ceive pay only when employed ; after the ship is put 
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out of commission, they obtain leave to retire to their 
own country, and to resume their usual avocations. 
The Greeks are employed in a ship-of-war only for 
working her; her defence being reserved for the 
Mussulmans. Prudence does not allow the latter, 
under these circumstances, to give arms to men 
whom they oppress; they know, besides, that the 
Greeks would be little disposed to fight and get 
themselves killed for them. 

‘‘ When the exigencies of the State require it, re- 
course is had to the Merchant service, and, if neces- 
sary, a firman of the Grand Seignior appears, by 
which the Primates of every island of the Archipelago, 
and the Governor of every maritime town of any con- 
sequence, are enjoined to send to Constantinople a 
certain number of sailors. The Galiondgi marines 
are very undisciplined, very mutinous, and generally 
very licentious. Before their departure, they almost 
always give themselves up to excesses, which the Go- 
vernment. tolerates, or dare not punish, for fear of 
displeasing them all. 

“A ship-of-war was not long since fitted up in 
such a manner, that each Turk had his berth, and 
everything necessary for his cooking and other ar- 
rangements. The between-decks were so encumbered, 
that it was frequently very difficult to make use of 
the great guns, and the Mussulmans had constantly 
received several broadsides from the enemy before 
they were in a condition to repel an attack. The 
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guns themselves were of different calibres, and served 
without order or preparation; the, shot which were 
brought for loading the cannon, were frequently 
either too large or too small; which rendered a ship 
of the greatest force unequal to cope with a single 
frigate; but, within these few years, the Turks have 
introduced much order into their ships, the duty is 
carried on with much more intelligence, the between- 
decks are no longer so encumbered, and the artillery 
is better served than it was before.” 

The death of Hussein Pacha, soon followed by the 
deposition of Selim, checked this movement, and the 
condition of the Turkish Navy gradually declined, 
until the moment Sultan Mahmud summoned Tahir 
Pacha to the post of Grand Admiral. The circum- 
stances were most critical. It was but a short time 
after Russia had declared war against the Porte, 
which was still suffering from the heavy blow of Na- 
varino. The naval strength of Turkey which, in 
1827, had amounted to twenty vessels of the line, 
fifteen frigates, and thirty-two smaller vessels, had 
been reduced to some thirty, terribly disabled, which 
Tahir Pacha, who commanded an Ottoman division 
on that fatal day, had led back to Constantinople. 
Soon after this, the formation of the new Kingdom of 
Greece, by depriving Turkey of the Islands of 
Hydra, Ipsara, and Spezzia, which furnished the 
greater part of the sailors, seemed to be the death- 
blow given to the Ottoman Marine. What could be- 
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come of it without the Greeks? could it ever be pos- 
‘sible to make sailors and pilots of the Turks, who 
were so essentially a military nation. 

The skill and energy of Tahir Pacha satisfactorily 
answered the question; a perfect sailor, a sincere pa- 
triot, although opposed to the Reform, he appealed to 
all the resources of the Empire, and, powerfully se- 
conded by England and France, he succeeded during 
the ten years of his administration not only in re- 
pairing the loss incurred at Navarino, but in organiz- 
ing such a flect as raised Turkey to an honourable 
rank among the second-rate Maritime Powers. 

The Ottoman squadron given up to Mehemet Ali 
by the treachery of Achmet Fezvi Pasha* in 1840, 
consisted of no less than 22 vessels, of which 18 
were ships-of-the-line. The years 1840 to 1850 
were remarkable for a very considerable increase in 
the effective strength of the marine, and principally in 
the steam department, of which the first foundation 


*«<The fate of this traitor was fortunately a fit reward for his 
villany. Degraded and neglected, he continued to reside during 
four years in Egypt, a prisoner of the man to whom his treachery 
brought no other results than subsequent disaster, and the de- 
struction of his dreams of conquest—fit recompense for him who 
prompted the treachery, but insufficient chastisement for him by 
whom it was consummated. Attempts were made by Muhemet 
Ali to obtain his prisoner's pardon, but the Sultan firmly resisted ; 
and upon the 3rd January, 1843, a fit of apoplexy, or, as many be- 
lieved, a cup of poisoned coffee, put an end to Achmet Fezvi's 
existence, and to the necessity felt by Mehemet Ali to support him 
in exile.’’— White's ‘ Three Years in Constantinople.’ 
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had been laid in 1837. A steam-vessel of one hun- 
dred-horse power, constructed by Mr Rhodes, an 
American engineer, was launched during that year from 
the Imperial docks, in the presence of the Sultan and 
all the dignitaries of the Empire. In 1849, the 
effective strength of the Ottoman Navy amounted to 
74 vessels, among which there were 16 of the first and 
second class, ranging from 74 to 130 guns. But the 
majority of these vessels must be considered at the 
present day as being unserviceable, since some are 
in a state of repair, and others are dismantled. 
The Ottoman Navy is at present composed of: 


2 Three-deckers of 120 to 130 guns.. 


4 Two ; 74 ~,, «90 ==, 
10 Sailing frigates 40 ,, 60 ,, 
6 Corvettes 22 35 20. 43 
14 Brigs 12 yg (20: Hy 
16 Schooners, cutters, 

&e. ® » AD «; 


6 Steam Frigates of 450 to 800-horse power, 
12 Corvettes and smaller vessels. 
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The Naval department is managed by the Capudan 
Pacha, assisted by the Admiralty Board (Medjlissi 
Baryeh). The commissioned officers consist of: 5 
Admirals (feriki Baryeh), of whom three are in active 
service : the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet ; the Ca- 
poudana or Commodore, and the Port- Admiral (liman 
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reissi) ; of the other two one is President of the Admi- 
ralty board, and the othera member; 3 Vice-Admirals 
(baryeh livassi): the Vice-admiral of the Fleet (patrona), 
the director of the New Docks (iplokané Mudiri), 
and the director of the Naval School; 7 Rear-Ad- 
mirals, of whom three, bearing the ancient title of 
riala, command the stations of the Danube and the 
Black Sea, the Archipelago, and the Persian Gulf; 
the four others are attached to the Admiralty board. 
Among them is the Mimar-bashy, or Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of the Navy. 

These General Officers rank as follows with the 
Officers of the Army: the Admirals with the feriks, 
the Vice-Admirals with the livas, and the Rear-Ad- 
mirals with the Mir-alais. 

The Flag Captain (Sandjak-bey) of the Admiral’s 
ship also has the rank of Colonel. 

The crew of a vessel-of-the-line 1s composed of : 

The Captain (Suvari), having the title of Bey, and 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The 1st Lieutenant (Ikindji suvari). 

The Khodja, corresponding in rank to the Alai 
emineh in the Army. 

The officers, 16 in number, who have various 
duties to perform, and corresponding in rank to the 
captains and lieutenants of the army. 

A physician (hekim). 

Two surgeons (djerrah). 

One chaplain (Imam). 

The crew of 800 to 900 sailors (ghemidji). 
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The sailors on board Ottoman vessels are divided — 
into companies, whose organization is exactly the 
same as that of the companies of a line regiment. 
Each of them has its captain (jus-bashy), lieutenant 
(mulazim), sergeants (tchaous), corporals (on- 
bashys), and marines. The pay and taim are the 
same as in the line. The number of companies 
varies according to the class of vessels, There are 
eight in a ship-of-the-line. 

The whole number of sailors amounts to 34,000, 
who are principally raised at the following places :— 
Rodosto, Gullipoli, the seven provinces of the islands 
in the Archipelago, exclusive of Candia, Sinope, Ba- 
tum, Trebizonde, Ordu on the Black Sea, and Erdek 
and Begha on the Sea of Marmora. In addition to 
these 34,000 sailors there is a regiment of marines 
(baryeh alai) of 4,000 men, under the supreme com- 
mand of a General of Brigade, and garrisoned in the 
arsenal when not on board ship. 

The crews, we thus see, are numerous, too nume- 
rous at times, and in 9 very fair state of diserpline. 
As regards maritime instruction, the reports fur- 
nished by our officers unanimously prove that it has 
been gradually improving during the last years. The 
manceuvres, artillery practice, &c., are performed 
with great precision. As for the personal bravery, 
it may be presumed that the Turks would act at the 
present day in the same way as they did at Navarino, 
when they fought with incredible obstinacy, and only 
succumbed to the superiority of European tactics. 
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The construction of the Ottoman vessels is excel- 
lent, according to the testimony of British officers, 
whose veracity cannot be suspected. The engines of 
the steam-vessels are constructed in England, and 
generally after the best models. The artillery is in a 
good condition, although it has not yet received all 
the modifications recently introduced in our service. 
Great attention has been recently paid to the 
gunnery. 

The marine arsenal (tersané) at Constantinople, 
the residence of the Capudan Pacha, built in the 
year 1576, is situated about a mile from the mouth 
of the Golden Horn, and is one of the finest in the 
world. Fronted by a magnificent quay, about a mile 
and a half in length, with a sufficient depth of water 
for ships-of-the-line, it contains, in addition to a 
prison and two barracks for the marines, two caulk- 
ing-sheds, four building-slips, forges, a rope-walk, 
and every necessary for repairing, building, and send- 
ing to sea a fleet. A new manufactory (demir khane), 
provided with a steam-engine of 40-horse power, 
which sets in motion two hammers and five flatting- 
mills, was established in 1852, near the Ainali Kavak 
docks. The annual consumption of iron is estimated 
at 20,000 quintals, obtained from England, Russia, 
and Samakov, and 12,000 quintals of copper from 
the mines of Tokat. The wood for building is pro- 
cured from the mountains of Asia Minor, whence 
it is carried to Ismid (Nicomedia). The masts 
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obtained from Bulgaria and Wallachia are formed into 
rafts, and floated down the Danube into the Black 
Sea during the fine season. The ropes and canvas 
were in great measure obtained from Russia, which 
annually furnished from 12,000 to 15,000 quintals. 
Turkey also possesses other building docks, though 
not of such extent, at Sinope and Heraclia, on the 
Black Sea, and in the islands of Rhodes and Mytilene. 


The condition of the Turkish navy does not seem to 
have made commensurate progress with that of the 
other branches of the service. There are several 
reasons which may be assigned for this, but the 
principal one is the aversion existing among the 
Turks for the sea. Through this many abuses have 
crept in. The sailors are not regularly exercised, 
and the flect is almost entircly kept in the waters of 
Constantinople. During the winter the vessels are 
snugly moored in the inner harbour: during the 
summer they make a magnificent excursion as far as 
the outer one. Once a year a vessel of war sails to 
the Archipelago, to collect the taxes, and the ‘‘Journal 
de Constantinople” announces this event as a most 
important State affair. In addition to this, the crews 
are not particularly inclined for any lengthened 
voyage, for, as soon as the ship has left port their 
usually abundant rations are very greatly diminished, 
from which the officers and Naval Board derive no 
inconsiderable profit. 
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Fortunately, the Allied Powers are of themselves 
sufficiently strong by sea to be able to dispense with 
any assistance from the Osmanli, whose navy has in 
addition been fearfully crippled by the massacre at 
Sinope. Still, as a praiseworthy sign of the activity 
at present prevailing in all branches of the adminis- 
tration, it is a noteworthy fact that the Turks have | 
already collected the débris of their fleet, and are 
employed in the Black Sea, in carrying troops and 
stores to the Circassian coast. 

With this summary of the military and naval 
strength of the Turks our task may be said to be 
ended. We have examined in detail into every branch 
of the service, and we may venture to say that the 
result has been highly satisfactory. Let us hope 
that the Turks, encouraged by their past success, 
may not cease their exertions, until all their reforms 
arc settled on a firm and satisfactory basis, such as no 
partizun cry or covert insinuation can overthrow. 

In the concluding section of our work we propose 
bricfly to touch upon those points which are regarded 
as the great stumbling-blucks of Turkey, and in the 
eyes of many writers render all hope of future perma- 
nent regeneration futile. We allude to polygamy 
and predestination, two fearful obstacles we must con- 
fess, but. we trust we shall be able to show that they 
are not absolutely incurable, but that we have rather 
been accustomed to regard them too much from an 
European standpoint, instead of making those allow- 
ances which the spirit of Islamism seems to demand. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
TURKS. 


PREDESTINATION. 


WHEN a nation is engaged in the path of regene- 
ration it is not sufficient, in order to anticipate the 
issue of the crisis, to estimate the amount of its 
soldiers and vassals, the value of its commerce, and 
the resources of its budget; the advantages and vices 
of its social condition, the degree of morality it dis- 
plays, the manner in which it regards and applies the 
fundamental principles of all society, are subjects 
which must also be taken into consideration. Jf it 
were true, as many writers have asserted, that in 
Turkey there is neither property, law of succession, 
nor a civil code; if polygamy had destroyed all family — 
life, if slavery, which corrupts both master and slave, 
had destroyed the feeling of human dignity ; if despot- 
ism had so brutalized the minds of the nation that 
all desire of a change in the system had died away ; 
then, not only could nothing be explained as to the 
future of Turkey, but we should feel astonished that 
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such a country has contrived to exist for such a length 
of time. : 

If, on the contrary, there is not any European 
nation in which the sentiment of family ties is more 
‘developed than among the Osmanli, society organized 
on amore solid basis, or the idea of human dignity 
more firmly and universally stamped on the manners 
of the people; there: then would be no reason to 
despair of Turkey, and the same vitality which had 
maintained it with so much brilliancy during several 
centuries, could raise it again at present from its 
humiliation. 

The principal arguments employed by the enemies 
of Turkey may be briefly summed up under the heads 
of predestination, polygamy, privileged castes, and the 
social hierarchy. We will proceed to examine into 
them in detail, and attempt to prove that this party 
has suffered itself to be guided by its sympathies or 
prejudices, and cannot have regarded the matter with 
that spirit of impartiality, so essentially necessary 
when the character of a nation is at stake. 

The dogma of predestination is not only expressed 
most clearly in this hadi of the Prophet :—“‘ The elect, 
as well as the rejected, are predestined to happiness 
or to eternal misery, even when they are in their 
mother’s womb "—but is also contained in a multi- 
tude of other passages of the hadis and the Koran 
itself, especially in that terrible chapter which Mu- 
hammad stated to have turned his hair grey before the 
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natural period: ‘‘ Among men, the one will be con- 
demned, the other blessed.” ; 

“At the day of the resurrection there will be 
white faces and black faces. 

‘Man only dies by the will of God, in accordance 
with the book which fixes the duration of his life.” 

It was on predestination that Muhammad princi- 
pally founded the success of his military undertakings. 
Tt was one of those timely revelations to the Prophet 
which were almost miraculous from their opportune 
occurrence. It took place immediately after the 
battle of Ohod, in which many of his followers, and 
among them his uncle Hamza, were slain. Then it 
was, in a moment of gloom and despondency, when 
his followers around him were disheartened, that he 
promulgated this law, telling them that every man 
must die at the appointed hour, whether in bed or on 
the field of battle. He declared, moreover, that the 
Angel Gabriel had announced to him the reception of 
Hamza into the seventh heaven, with the title of 
Lion of God and of the Prophet. He added, as he 
contemplated the dead bodies, “I am witness for 
these, and for all who have been slain for the cause of 
God, that they shall appear in glory at the resurrec- 
tion, with their wounds brilliant as vermillion, and 
ordoriferous as musk.”* 

The Islamite theologians tried in vain to bring the 


* ‘The Life of Mahomet,’ by Washington Irving. 
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decree of the Divine will in accordance with human 
liberty. Muhammad Bahir Medjlissy wrote a cele- 
brated book to prove that the passages of the Koran 
we have quoted in no measure imply the negation of 
liberty. He quotes in support of his views a hadi 
selected from those called mutevatire or authentic, by 
which the Prophet classes fatalists with idolaters, and 
rejects predestination as incompatible with the justice 
of God. “ What would you say of aman who, possess- 
ing a slave, would tie him hand and foot, and then, com- 
manding him to fetch some water, would punish him 
for disobedience. But such is the God of the Futa- 
lists.” There is also a fetva written by Bekhja-Abd- 
ullah Effendi, Sheikh-ul-Islam under Mahmud I, in 
1729, to the following effect : 


FETVA, RELATIVE TO FREE WILL IN MAN. 


Question.—Should Achmet, a Mussulman, deny the 
free will of man, by declaring God the Creator to be 
the cause of all his creatures’ actions, to what punish- 
ment shall he be condemned by the religious code ? 

Answer.—To renew his profession of faith, and the 
ceremony of his marriage ; and if he still persists in 
his error, he merits death. 

Thus, according to the religious code, any man 
believing in immutable predestination is regarded as 
an incorrigible traducer of Divine benevolence, and a 
disbeliever in the free will of thought and action 
bestowed by the Almighty on all his creatures, But 
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the difficulty appears to be, not to prove the Divine 
foreknowledge, or human free will, but to discover a 
possible harmony between them. The accredited 
opinion among the Turkish Ulema at the present day 
is that the doctrine of predestination only refers to 
the spiritual state and future life, and that in no way 
does it affect the other relations of human life. As 
this entails an evident contradiction, an eminent 
author tries to do away with it by the same argu- 
ments which the Calvinists employed to those who 
reproached them with destroying free will. ‘ Our 
liberty,” he says, ‘‘resembles the bridle which the 
horseman holds in his hand, and uses to guide the 
horse right or left, as he pleases; but as soon as it 
escapes from his hand, the horse runs away with him. 
Thus it is, that after having made a bad use of our 
liberty, we have no longer the power to do the good 
deeds which we wished to do.” 

Still, in spite of the wise decisions of the mosque, 
and the express declaration of the mufti, based on 
the authority of the fetva we have quoted, the doc- 
trine of predestination has not ceased to possess a 
great practical influence among the Mussulmans. It 
is that fatalism which is known by the name of tak- 
dér or kismet, and which is so great an expedient 
in Turkish bravery. This instinctive, innate belief 
in predestination, endows the Osmanli in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life with a singular dignity. 
No accident causes them emotion; no misfortune can 
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draw a murmur from them. If a Mussulman suffer 
n severe loss—if a fire destroys his house, or a frau- 
dulent banker carries off a part of his fortune, he 
says tranquilly, “‘ /¢ was written,” and with this con- 
solation he passes from opulence to misery without a 
murmur. If he is on his death-bed, nothing alters his 
serenity; he performs his ablutions, and recites his 
homage; he trusts in God and the Prophet. He says 
calmly to his son, ‘Turn my face towards Mecca,” 
and dies. There is in such a man all the strength 
of mind of the stoic, without the insensibility. He 
rises above his terrestrial affections, without ceasing 
to remember that he is a man. 

But as this absolute submission to the Divine de- 
crees does not go so fur as to free a man from respon- 
sibility for his actions, the consequences of such a 
doctrine are not otherwise dangerous to morality ; 
but it is different in politics and the Government, 
where it creates prejudices, which prevent or delay a 
multitude of ameliorations. The Porte, for instance, 
was compelled to display immense perseverance before 
vaccination and the quarantine system could be intro- 
duced into the country, by means of which, however, 
they have succeeded in checking the ravages of two 
terrible scourges which annually decimated the popu- 
lation. They at one time quite despaired of success, 
not knowing what considerations could form the basis 
of a decree which so openly attacked all recognised 
notions, when one of Sultan Mahmud’s counsellors 
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fortunately found in religion itself a method of com- 
bating scruples derived trom that same religion. 

In the time of the Prophet, a village in the 
Hedjaz had been attacked by the plague. The 
Ambassador of God, on being consulted as to what 
should be done, replied, ‘‘ None of those without 
must enter the town—none of those within must leave 
it. The safety of one human being must not be risked 
unnecessarily.” This hadi, opportunely remembered, 
removed all the scruples, and the fetva authorising the 
quarantine measures was issued. It was the same 
with the formation of the new military, and we could 
quote other instances to prove that popular prejudices, 
however deeply rooted and apparently opposed to every 
attempt at reform they may be, cannot create any 
real obstacle for the Government, as they can always 
be combated in the name of that religion upon which 
they are founded. 
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POLYGAMY. 


IT is certain that polygamy has existed from the 
earliest times in the East, where it appears to be a 
consequence of the idea of moral inferiority on the 
part of the woman through her dependence on man, 
which was admitted by all ancient legislation from 
Persia, the cradle of despotism, down to the Grecian 
republics. Von Hammer remarks that the majority 
of Asiatic languages have no expression serving to 
indicate the mistress of the house; the Persian word 
Ketkhoda, of which the Turks have made Kiahia or 
Kiaia, is applied exclusively to the husband, or head 
of the family. The terms employed to characterize 
the relations of the wife to the husband, fully 
represent the idea of absolute separation or of an 
inviolable sanctuary, reserved ‘solely for the husband, 
and which must not be profaned by the glance or 
even the thought ofa stranger. Such is the meaning 
of the word “harem,” which is used both to indicate 
the apartment of the women, and the two sacred 
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cities of Mecca and Medina; haremi mekké, the 
sanctuary of Mecca; harémi nebevi, the sanctuary of 
the Prophet (Medina). Thus the orientals never 
mention their wives in the presence of a third person. 
Even at the present day to ask an old Osmanli about 
the health of his wife and daughters, is regarded a 
mortal offence, and in the very rare instances, when 
they are obliged to mention them, they designate 
them by the comprehensive title of “the house,” 
evincing the greatest care to avoid the proper term. 
Thus, too, when a father comes to announce the birth 
of a daughter, he will say, a veiled one, a hidden 
one ; a stranger (Mussafir) has been given me. 

A whole chapter in the Koran is devoted to women, 
and discusses with the most minute care all that 
relates to their condition, whether married or single. 
After recommending that honour be generally paid 
to the sex, the sacred text adds: 

‘‘Men are superior to women in consequence of 
the qualities by which God has raised the former above 
the latter, and because men employ their property 
to give women their dower. Virtuous women are 
obedient and submissive; they carefully preserve, 
during the absence of their husband, what God has 
ordered to be preserved untouched; ye will reprimand 
those whose disobedience ye have to complain of; 
you will order them separate beds; you will beat 
them, but as soon as they obey you, do not seek a 
quarrel with them. God is great!” 
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Such are the terms in which Muhammad pronounces 
the moral inferiority of the wife, and the husband’s 
rights over her. If women are enjoined in the Koran 
to be submissive to their husbands, the latter are 
equally enjoined to honour their wives, though in a 
lesser degree. “They (the women) are your garments, 
and you are theirs, that is, you are necessary to each 
other, and you should give your mutual aid and 
support.” 

As for the pretended belief of the Muhammadans, 
that women possess no souls, or if they do possess 
oné, that it must perish like that of the brutes, and 
that they will receive no reward in the other world— 
it is one of the countless myths current about the 
Kast. The principle of female responsibility is every- 
where admitted in the Koran, which expressly declares 
that, in the future distribution of rewards and 
punishments, there will not be any distinction 
between the sexes. 

‘“‘The men and women who devote themselves en- 
tirely to God, the men and women who believe, pious 
persons of both sexes—all will obtain a divine recom- 
pense and an eternal reward.” Still, it is not stated 
absolutely where the same place is set apart for men 
and women, and it even intimates that the happiness 
of the latter will be less exquisite, because their ac- 
tions in this life cannot have been either so important 
or so meritorious. 

The Multequa, following the example of the Koran, 
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has laid down the civil inferiority of woman; but as 
in Turkey, even more than elsewhere, the manners of 
the people serve as a corrective to their institutions, 
this inferiority disappears in ordinary life. In the first 
place, instances of polygamy are extremely rare in 
Turkey. Mr White tells us—and he speaks from 
practical knowledge of the subject—that polygamy 
in the capital does not amount to five per cent. It 
is rarely met with save among the richest and most 
powerful functionaries; and even then plurality of 
wives is an exception. In Constantinople, the Ulema, 
the employés of the Government, the higher officers 
of the army and navy, those persons in the service of 
grandees, workmen, and artizans of the different 
guilds, have generally only one wife. In the pro- 
vinces this number is still higher. The proof’ is 
furnished by examining the number of male and 
female inhabitants of the town, when it will be found, 
that in Constantinople, the latter are only one 
seventh more than the former, while in the provinces 
the difference is only about one thirty-fifth. On one 
hand, the express recommendations of the Koran, 
which states that though it is permissible to marry 
several women, it is meritorious to marry only one; 
on the other, the obligation which the law imposes on 
the husband of giving his wife a dowry and to provide 
for her support, have greatly contributed to restrain 
the instances of polygamy among private persons. 
Again, the Ministers and principal officers of the 
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Government, whose personal fortune and salaries 
would enable them to maintain several wives, have,— 
either through contact with Europeans, or through 
a desire to promote the regeneration of their coun- 
try,—recently displayed a species of affectation in 
only marrying one; and some go so far as to re- 
main unmarried if the first wife happens to die. 

As regards her domestic life, the wife is not merely 
personally free, but is absolute sovereign in the harem, 
or in that portion of it, which she inhabits with her 
children and her slaves; she educates the former, 
commands the latter, receives such female visitors as 
she pleases, and all her own and her husband’s male 
relations who are within the prohibited degree ; nor 
does she undergo the interference of any strange 
power in any of the dealings of her domestic life; her 
husband even is obliged to remain without the harem, 
on hearing that any ladies are paying a visit to his 
wife. She goes out at any hour of the day, either 
for exercise, or to return visits she has received, but 
veiled and accompanied by her servants and slaves. 
Her husband consults her in all his affairs, and, if he 
occupies any exalted post, she will frequently make 
her influence felt in matters of State. On this sub- 
ject of harem life, Mr Urquhart writes as follows :— 
“The life of the woman is not, however, confined to 
the harem; they go regularly to the bath, which, like 
the Therme of the Romans, is a place of recreation 
and merriment, of public meeting, and of family 
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mirth... The Khanum is accompanied by her slaves 
and children; she there meets her friends, similarly 
attended. Their gorgeous apparel is laid aside, and, 
wrapped in easy and statue-like drapery, they assem- 
ble in a middle chamber, where the marble floor is 
gently heated, and into which is suffered to enter a 
portion of the steam from the warm apartment of the 
bath beyond it. Here they sit, chatting about their 
children, their sons, their husbands, and perchance, 
at times, approach and even opine on, the graver 
‘matters of ministerial changes, and European policy. 
While pipes and coffee are served by their attendants, 
and girls, sitting at their back, or at their feet, knead 
them with their little hands, and gently perform a 
complicated service of slight shampooing, patting and 
dressing the hair. All this time the children and 
attendants, rejoicing in the habitual liberty of the 
place, are within, washing, chatting, singing, and 
throwing water about. When the multiplied opera- 
tions of the bath are over, and when they are again 
attired as before, and previous to their customary 
dresses being put on, a repast is not uncommonly: 
served: and this recreation, which lasts nearly the 
whole day, occurs once a week. 

“Visiting and shopping are no less the delight of 
the East than of the West; and to these out-door occu- 
pations have to be added excursions on the water, 
and driving, which lately have become the vogue, 
since the stately pace of the gilded Araba, drawn by 
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buffalos or oxen, has been superseded by light car- 
riages on springs, like the cars of whirligigs for 
children at fairs, drawn by one or two horses, and 
dashing along the new roads that have been lately 
made on all sides of the Capital.* 

Although it is a matter of extreme rarity for Eu- 
ropeans to be admitted into the harems of the Turks, 
some travellers have gained access in the character of 
physicians, and have given us more or less detailed 
accounts of the mode of life to be found there. Usu- 
ally they have preferred giving us the gloomy side of 
the picture, and have been full of compassion for the 
poor creatures, whose hapless fate has consigned them 
to the tyranny of a gaoler. Such sympathy is in a 
great measure wasted; the Circassian and Georgian 
women, a majority of whom constitute the female 
slaves, are only too glad to profit by the chance of 
being able to exchange their filthy homes for the gor- 
geous splendour of a Turkish harem, and the prospect 
of giving birth to a child, which immediately elevates 
them in the social scale. 

But of all the pictures of harem life, which, during 
the progress of this work, it has been our fortune to 
read, none surpasses in vividness and vraisemblance 
the description given by M. Eugéne Flandinf of a 
visit he paid at Tabriz to the private residence of 


* ‘Spirit of the East,’ by D. Urquhart, Esq. ° 
~ t Voyage en Perse de M. M. Eugéne Flandin, Peintre, et Pascal 
Coste, Architeote. 
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Prince Malek-Khassim Mirza, of which he gives the 
following account: 

“TI received a message from the Prince inviting 
me to come and sup with him. His physician, an 
old Frengui with a white beard, whose success was 
an object of as great mystery to us as his origin, but a 
good sort of fellow, and confidential ally of the Shah- 
zadeh, offered to be my guide. The night was very 
gloomy ; we walked on, preceded by a fellow bearing 
a lamp, In which an enormous candle burned. By 
the uncertain gleam of this illumination, which de- 
nounced us at a distance to the fury of the dogs wan- 
dering through all the streets, we avoided as well as 
we could the piles of snow formed in the streets by 
the inhabitants, in clearing their terraced roofs. We 
thus traversed deserted and gloomy lanes, and fol- 
lowed the walls of what is called the Ark, or that 
portion of the city containing the Seraglios of the 
Princes, and the barracks. Then, instead of ap- 
proaching the great gate of the Palace, we stooped 
down to pass under an archway opening on a little 
dark courtyard in the rear. 

“ Our guide put out his lamp, and the Doctor, after 
making us a sign to follow, knocked gently at a little 
door, which was cautiously opened. All this looked 
mysterious, and was possibly not unattended by 
danger ; but, enchanted by the originality of an ad- 
venture which assumed a very piquant aspect, I went 
on at the hazard of anything that might happen to 
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me. By the door we had so mysteriously passed 
through, we penetrated into an obscure room, open- 
ing in a dark corridor, which we followed. We 
mounted some steps, crossed a second hall gloomily 
lighted, but in which I could still notice a great 
number of pictures representing women dancing or 
playing, subjects I had not hitherto seen. I con- 
cluded from this, that I was in that part of the house 
which was never open to strangers, that is, in the 
Khan-Zadéh, or women’s apartments. 

‘‘T followed the Hekim, who appeared perfectly 
acquainted with the place, and soon arrived in front 
of one of those huge doors called Perdéh, which sud- 
denly opened before me. I was quite dazzled by a 
brilliant light filling a large room all brilliant with 
bright gold, paintings, and mirrors. In the centre, 
some twenty women, surprised by my apparition, 
uttered cries of terror while trying to hide their 
faces. The Prince, whom I did not notice at the end of 
the room, where he was lying on a pile of carpets 
and cushions, burst into a loud laugh on noticing my 
stupefaction, which, to speak the truth, was not less 
extreme than that of the ladies. The Shah Zadeh in- 
vitel me to draw near, and told me, that, in his de- 
sire to satisfy the desire I had revealed to him, and 
not being able to dispose of the property of others, 
he could not do better than receive me in his own 
Anderoum. I thanked him in the most fitting terms, 
to prove to him my gratitude for the manner, as 
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amiable and flattering to my discretion, in which he 
had replied to the requests I had hazarded. 

‘“‘T had already lived sufficiently long among 
Easterns, to understand the generous and obliging 
nature of the service rendered me by the Prince; for, 
if, by any indiscretion, it hdd been discovered that 
he had admitted a Christian into his harem, he 
would certainly have incurred the disgrace of the 
Shah; and, Prince though he was, the population of 
Tabriz would have murmured loudly at such a viola- 
tion of Mussulman manners, and such open defiance 
of their recognised prejudices. 

‘In the meanwhile the ladies, whom my appear- 
ance had disturbed in the midst of their pleasures 
and dances, soon recovered from their terror. They 
began to let some of the folds fall off the veils, which 
they had hastened to assume; these veils gradually 
sank, and ended by entirely disappearing. Alarmed 
at first, the ladies of the house regained their assu- 
rance, and grew tame by degrees. They soon ho- 
noured me with glances not a whit inferior to the cu- 
riosity of mine; they re-assumed their natural atti- 
tude, which surprise had suddenly deranged, and, ac- 
customing themselves to my presence, they returned 
to the nonchalant position, in which their idle and 
careless harem-life passes away. Those who had 
thrown their instruments on the carpet, made up 
their minds to raise them again. A few chords acci- 
cidentally struck mechanically, attracted their fingers, 
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and dance music soon re-enlivened these women, for 
whom the interruption of their pleasure was time 
lost. 

“In the centre of these Houris of the terrestrial 
Paradise which the Prince had created for himself, 
we seated ourselves at a little table, on which an 
elegant supper was served. During the repast, 
which was served with a research and gallantry quite 
harmonizing with our entourage, the dancing was not 
discontinued. Usually, only one lady danced; from 
time to time, a second joined her, but there were 
never more than two. They held in their hands 
small cymbals, like castagnettes, of a sonorous metal, 
with which they marked the measure, and accompa- 
nied the instruments. One of the latter was a spe- 
cies of spherical bass viol, made of whalebone; it was 
provided with « very long handle, had only three 
chords, and rested on a foot. Sounds of a rather 
shrill nature were produced from it by means of a 
silken bow. The one figuring in the Prince’s or- 
chestra, was in the hands of the only man who was 
with us, and who owed this exception in his favour 
to the fact of his being blind. At his side a woman 
was scratching the metallic strings of a mandoline, 
with a tortoiseshell quill; another was beating with 
both hands a small tambourine which was held under 
her left arm; while a third accompanied her on 
another tambourine, precisely resembling those in use 
among Europeans. 
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‘The intervals between these dances werevery short, 
and these women, who had at first appeared only to 
dance to amuse their master, ended by taking such 
pleasure in it and to become so animated that the 
vivacity and strangeness of their movements made 
them appear mad. In these moments of excitement 
the orchestra played with unceasing speed and energy, 
so that the dancers reached the paroxysm of excite- 
ment, and fell back exhausted in the strangest nervous 
agitation. 

‘These dances possessed such novelty for me that 
they attracted my entire attention, but I must confess 
that they were far from satisfying me. They were 
hurried and irregular movements, imprinted with a 
certain originality, but not possessing the slightest 
grace or lightness. I much preferred seeing these 
women in a state of repose, and in the attitude they 
assumed with that nonchalance so natural to them, 
than, when excited by this barbarous music, making 
these eccentric bounds which verged on frenzy. 

‘When the dance had continued so long that the 
ladies felt inclined to rest, I was enabled to examine 
at my leisure the manner in which they were attired. 
Their dresses were all cut after the same pattern, 
which appeared to me remarkably simple. The 
Prince, by his explanations, had the goodness to 
supply that which I was not abletosee. The Persian 
women do not wear chemises, they only have a tight 


fitting corsage, which confines the bust, and falls a 
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little below it so as to fall on the petticoat. On the 
bosom the two sides of the corsage do not meet, 
there isa gap left somewhat larger than a hand, which 
is covered by a piece of stuff independent of the rest, 
and which is fastened with studs. A large petticoat, 
fastened upon the hips, descends upon the feet. 
Their hair is dragged up from the forehead, and falls 
in large plaits behind. They add flowers, ribbons, and 
other ornaments. A great beauty much in vogue 
among the Persians is to have the eye-brows very 
long, and meeting above the nose. When nature is 
not bountiful, art is invoked to play its part. * * * 

‘Tt was growing late; the physician who had intro- 
duced me made me a sign that it was time to go, and 
we took leave of the Prince as well as of the ladies, 
who were more gracious on our departure than they 
had been at our first appearance among them.” 

After this digression, let us return to the Turkish 
ladies. 

In the character of a mother the Turkish woman 
has the exclusive right of keeping, supporting, and 
educating her children, boys or girls, the latter up to 
the time of their marriage, the former up to the day 
of their admission into the public schools, though 
these only quit the harem during the hours when they 
attend the mekteb, The caresses of her children, 
the most tender affection, the love of the husband, are 
the recompense for these duties, which she never 
omits. From the Sultan down to the lowest of his 
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subjects, we may say that there is not,a man in 
Turkey who does not pronounce with a tenderness, 
mingled with respect, the name of mother (validé) on 
this subject.. Mr Urquhart makes the following 
remark :* 

“In every Eastern family the great object of 
respect and devotion is the mother. The children, 
whatever their affection for the father, never admit 
of a comparison between the duty they owe to the 
two parents: witness the familiar expression—‘ Pull 
my father’s beard, but do not speak ill of my mother.’ 
The mothers of the Sultans and of the great men in 
Turkey have exercised greater influence over its 
destinies than the Ninons de |’Enclos, the Maintenons, 
or the Nell Gwynnes of Europe, and may that influ- 
ence never be less! Even in the house of Othman, 
that house wholly exceptional in its position, and 
where the fratricidal horrors of that of Atreus have 
been for centuries renewed—in that house, where the 
sacred tie of matrimony has been forbidden by the 
jealous policy of its nominal slaves, but real masters, 
still, there has the Turkish tie of son and mother 
retained its power, and benignly displayed, on many 
an occasion, its signal influence. 

‘“‘ There is no loss which a Turk can suffer equal to 
that of his mother. If his wife dies, he says, ‘I can 
get another.’ If his child is cut off, ‘ Others’ he 


* ‘ Spirit of the East.’ 
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says, ‘may be born to me, but I can be born but 
once, and can have but one mother.’ This family 
affection, coupled as it is with dignity, forms the 
character of the people, and is the education of the 
youth. Education can never be anything save the 
impressing on the young generation the stamp of the 
old.” 

In conclusion, we may say that woman, in Turkey, 
is, in the eye of the law and of religion, a moral and 
responsible being, possessing her rights and duties, 
civil rights and duties, as we have just seen, and 
religious at the same time, for she may perform the 
functions of Imam: that is to say, in a company 
composed of females alone, one among them may be 
selected, and is indeed chosen, to recite, in a loud 
voice, the prayer, which her companions repeat after 
her, and which is the duty of the _ Imam. We may 
here remark, that women, too, are, generally, far more 
observant than the men of religious practices, but, 
among the former, there is none of that religious 
pride and exclusiveness which is perceptible among 
the latter. With the men religion has been mixed 
up with political differences, and thus political causes 
have imparted a species of stubbornness to their 
intercourse with Christians, and thus a strange oppo- 
sition has arisen between their personal and national 
character. Among the women, the former class of 
feeling comes less into play; they have no pride and 
little vanity, and although strictly observant of the 
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practises of religion, they do not display their piety 
by contempt for others.* 

Dr Brayer, who spent several years in Constanti- 
nople, and whose profession enabled him to enter the 
harems, thus sums up his observations of the state of 
Turkish female society. ‘‘ The Mussulman thinks 
with the law, and conforms to it. He believes him- 
self superior to woman. The Koran has said it, and 
nature proves it. He is good and affectionate towards 
her, but his kindness is grave and protecting, that of 
a superior to a feeble being, who is necessary for his 
happiness. Man regarding woman as the greatest 
blessing the Deity grants him, prefers her to every 
other possession. Instead of demanding a dowry with 
her, he gives her one. He make presents to the 
relations of his wife, instead of receiving them. His 
duties are laid down by nature herself. He has the 
management of external matters. He is bound to 
support, dress, and maintain his family in a manner 
according with his rank in society and his means. If 
he cannot do so, the wife demands a divorce, and 
obtains it. If he can and will not, he is compelled to 
do so by the law. If he ill-treats her, he is severely 
punished. The wife presides over the home. She 
owes, in the first place, obedience to her husband ; 
then she is entrusted with the details of the house- 


# On this subject we cannot do better than refer our readers to Mr 
Urquhart’s ‘Spirit of the East,’ from which we have already 
borrowed such valuable materials. | | 
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keeping, with the preparation of food, and the care of 
her children. If the narrowness of her husband’s 
means renders it necessary, she employs her leisure 
‘hours in making the clothes required by the family.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that in the fore- 
going remarks we have had the slightest intention to 
defend the practice of polygamy, which is one of the 
greatest obstacles, in our opinion, to social progress. 
It offers inconveniences without number, and so 
striking, that every one must feel astonished that 
legislators should have sanctioned or tolerated it. 
The first of these, and the greatest, is, that it is pre- 
judicial to the population of a state. Notwithstand- 
ing the great number of slaves of both sexes who 
were introduced into Turkey from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in M. d’Ollivier’s time, it struck him as a 
noticeable fact that the empire was becoming consi- 
derably depopulated. From what does this gradual 
extinction of the Muhammadan population originate? 
There are no instances of emigration on the part of 
the Mussulmans; for a series of years wars have 
been by no means frequent and destructive, and still 
it is notorious that the Osmanli are annually becom- 
ing fewer in number. 

Among the suggestions which have been made to 
elucidate this fact, that offered by Mr White is inge- 
nious. It is evident that polygamy is not the cause, 
instances of this being so rare at present, and the 
progressive strength of populations depends on the 
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multiplication of the middle and lower classes, among 
whom polygamy is most unusual. It suits neither 
their inclination nor their means. The deplorable 
custom of counteracting the generous efforts of na- 
ture, by swallowing deleterious drugs calculated to 
destroy infant life in the germ, the over-frequent 
use of debilitating baths, unwholesome food, the 
ravages of contagious maladies, and, above all, 
the system of dragging so large a portion of the 
male population to serve in the ranks; to these, and 
not the abuse, or even practice, of polygamy, the 
limited increase of the Turkish families may be chiefly 
ascribed. 

It is difficult to decide what were the motives which 
determined Muhammad on allowing four wives to the 
followers of his religion, independently of such a num- 
ber of female slaves as they can support. Was his 
intention to obtain a greater population, or merely a 
wish to sanction a custom which has existed in Arabia 
from time immemorial? But he appeared to have 
omitted one ingredient in his calculation—namely, 
that the number of males and females is nearly equal, 
and that it could only be at the expense of the poor 
that the rich took several of them; one man could 
not have four wives without depriving three others of 
them; nor, indeed, could it be presumed that four 
women, shut upin a harem with a single man, some- 
times old and infirm, could have the same number of 
children as when each has a separate husband. 
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It appears, therefore, from these premises, that 
polygamy, as a fact, does not exist in Turkey to such 
a degree as would in any way account for the decrease 
in the purely Osmanli population. Whether Mr 
White’s suggestion is the correct one, we cannot de- 
cide, but will leave it to be taken at its full value. 
It may, however, be justly assumed that polygamy is 
one of those faults in the social hierarchy of the 
Turks which will be speedily numbered among the 
things that were. The Turk is indubitably under- 
going a great moral as well as political metamorphosis. 
With the spread of education the feeling of living 
only for coarse sensuality is gradually dying away, 
and the Osmanli feels that he has better things to 
live for. The feeling of self-esteem, one of the most 
valuable elements in re-establishing the national cha- 
racter, is being awakened; the only adherents to the 
system, which is as brutalizing as it is degraded, are 
becoming restricted to those officials whose interest 
it is to maintain the old condition, and who regard 
with horror every forward step in social amelioration, 
as it saps the foundation of their own power. With 
the fall of the Ulema, which must inevitably come 
about, as soon as education has converted the Turks 
into inquirers, and liberated them from those tram- 
mels in which superstition and ignorance have so long 
held them—those dark spots which now obscure the 
national character will be effaced, and the people, per- 
ceiving the blessings enjoyed by those who follow a 
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purer culture, will inevitably overthrow the moulder- 
ing edifice of priestcraft which now keeps them in 
subjection. 

But the Turks are not entirely to blame for the 
pertinacity with which they have adhered to their old 
faith, the examples furnished them by those Christians 
with whom they have come in contact, the Greeks 
of the lower empire, have not in any way served for 
their edification. We may almost say that their 
present condition is preferable, at any rate in a ma- 
terial point of view, than if they had been gradually 
converted to that form of Christian worship which 
has hitherto been their only prospect. The Greek 
faith, as exercised in Turkey, is only an amalgama- 
tion of the grossest superstition, and the most absurd 
ceremonial, which could only excite contempt among 
the more educated Turks, and hatred among the 
lower classes. 

At the present time, however, it will not be a rash 
assertion to predict that the intervention of England 
and France will be of vital importance in effecting the 
conversion of the Turks. The purer doctrines of 
Christianity will be made known to them, divested of 
those formalities which are so dissonant to their 
feelings, and we may anticipate with confidence that 
reflection, once aroused, will not be satisfied until it 
has examined into the salient features of a faith which 
is so attractive through its simplicity and fervour. 
Need we have any misapprehension as to the result, 
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more especially if we bear in mind the character Dr 
Walsh gives of the Turks, after several years’ inter- 
course with them. ‘‘ Have the Turks,” the learned 
author says, “no redeeming qualities among those 
fierce and brutal ones which, for so many years, I 
saw them displaying ? However, they have many 
which might serve as models to more enlightened 
people. Their unfeigned and ardent piety ; their 
strict but unaffected regard to the laws which their 
religion imposes; their devoted submission to the will 
of their sovereign, as the descendant of their Prophet, 
and holding his crown by divine right; the respect 
they pay to their superiors who are set in authority, 
though raised from the same rank as themselves ; their 
noble pride in only estimating personal merit, and re- 
taining, as a matter to boast of, the name of the 
humble trade to which they were born; their charity 
to all who are distressed ; their exceeding sobriety and 
moderation in all their appetites; their immovable in- 
tegrity, and their being the carriers of untold gold 
to our merchants, who trust them with the most im- 
plicit confidence, and never yet had occasion to with- 
draw it—the gravity of their deportment, and the 
general solidity of their character, are qualities in 
which few Turks, of whatever rank they may be, are 
found deficient. I know nothing more grateful or 
pleasing than the simple and unaffected kindness of a 
Turk. There is a natural courtesy about him, which 
is always independent of factitious manners. He 
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addresses his equals by the name of brother, his elder 
he calls master, and his junior, son, and in general 
regulates his deportment towards them by the feelings 
that would arise from such relations. Such qualities 
must make the people in whom they are found, and 
their transition from ignorance to knowledge, highly 
interesting. 

‘The destiny of Turkey remains in the womb of 
time—whether, enlightened by that literature and 
civilization which have dawned upon it, it will finally 
adopt the religion and free institutions of the West, 
and so become a member of the great European 
family, or, falling under the power of a neighbour, it 
will merge into a province of a state half Asiatic, add 
other millions to the slaves already in bondage, and 
improvement end in engrafting European vices on 
Oriental ignorance.” 

The reverend writer’s anticipations have been so 
far fulfilled, that the free institutions of the West 
have been willingly accepted by Turkey; whether 
religion will follow, remains a question still to be 
solved. To the latter alternative, we may, thank 
God, at once give a denial, for the combined strength 
of France and England will for ever prevent it. 
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On the first establishment of the Ottoman Empire, 
democracy formed the basis of Mussulman society. 
Eventually, when Islamism had converted a sect into 
a state, the dogma of absolute equality, established by 
Muhammad and scrupulously maintained by the four 
first Chalifes, necessarily underwent some modifica- 
tions ; the words of the Koran were relied upon— 
“Qh, Mussulmans! subject yourselves to God, the 
Prophets, and those among you who are invested 
with authority,” in order to establish, not the prin- 
ciple of Divine right (for the responsibility of the 
sovercign towards his subjects has constantly been 
admitted by all the sunnite nations), but the principle 
of authority, without which no government is possible. 
However, the former equality did not cease to exist, 
even, in fact; and each of the subjects, at the same 
time as it was allowed him, and even enforced, to call 
the Chief of the State to account for any transgres- 
sions of the laws, continued to exercise certain ex- 
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orbitant rights inherent in his simple quality of 
Mussulman. 

Hence it follows that, contrary to the opinion re- 
ceived in Europe, there never existed in Turkey a 
nobility, or privileged classes. On one hand, the 
ecclesiastical society was not distinct from the re- 
ligious ; on the other, the generally admitted view of 
the constant intervention of Deity in the slightest 
circumstances of life, not only among nations,. but 
with individuals, rendered it impossible to establish 
an aristocracy enjoying hereditary rights or privi- 
leges. Among a people where a man was only 
regarded as an instrument in the hands of the 
Supreme Judge, there could only be slight social 
differences, and honours were only bestowed for life, 
and were strictly personal. All commenced and 
ended, consequently, with the individual. The 
Empire alone was hereditary, State reasons author- 
izing this departure from the precepts of religion, 
and from common law. For this reason, the Imperial 
House is the only one in Turkey which has a name, 
and a direct and recognized dissent. No other 
family is designated by a peculiar name. Each 
individual receives, at the moment of his birth, a 
name which descends to the grave with him. This 
name, either formed from an Arabic epithet, as Mu- 
hammad (praised), Mustapha (chosen), Abd-ul-lah 
(servant of God), Abd-ul-Hamid (servant of the 
revered God), Salyh (honest), Khalil (friend); at 
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other times derived from the Old or New Testament, 
as, Ibrahim (Abraham), Yussul (Joseph), Jakoub 
(Jacob), Ismail (Ishtnael), Daoud (David), Suleiman 
(Solomon), Isa (Jesus). These are ordinarily ac- 
companied by a sobriquet, derived from some physi- 
cal defect or quality, in order to distinguish him from 
others bearing the same name: Rutchuk (the little), 
Guenglu (the squinter), Thopal (the hunchback). 
At Rome, the names of Lentulus, Cicero, &c., had an 
analogous origin. Sometimes, also, these names are 
derived from the parentage, place of birth, or pro- 
fession: Reschid Kutayi (Reschid of Kutahia), Me- 
hemed Oglu Hassan (Mehemed, son of Hassan), &c. 
On other occasions, the profession of the father serves 
as a patronymic to his children, as, Ibrahim Papout- 
chee Oglou (Ibrahim, son of the slipper-maker), or 
simply Papoutchou Oglu. This paucity of surnames, 
however, may lead at times to most unpleasant confu- 
sions, as the following anecdote we quote from Capt. 
Slade* will sufficiently prove. The gallant captain 
is describing the scenes which occurred in the streets 
of Constantinople during the reign of Mahmud, and 
the process by which the anti-reformers were con- 
verted. The accused, without warning or trial, 
wherever they were found (if in a public place, if not, 
in the nearest), were instantly beheaded. The proceés- 
verbal was simple:—Are you so-and-so, Hassan, or 


* ‘Travels in Turkey.’ | 
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Achmet, or Zadik?—True, I am Achmet; what do 
you want?—We want your head; kneel down with- 
out disturbance.—Oh! this is a mistake; you mean 
that Achmet, or that: I am not the man.—You are 
the man; we are looking for a certain Achmet with 
a long nose and large eyes; you have a long nose and 
large eyes, and are called Achmet, therefore must be 
the man who is convicted of treason against our Lord. 
—1I protest this is a calumnious falsehood ; I pray you 
go elsewhere; I am not the man!—Hear the blas- 
phemer! not content with conspiring against our 
Lord, he denies his guilt, instead of bowing at once 
to our Lord’s clemency; kneel, wretch!—By the 
Prophet, by my Father’s beard, by my soul I swear 
I am innocent; this is a mistake. Thus saying, falls 
his head. This exposure to an unpleasant equivoke, 
renders it fortunate, rather than otherwise, for an 
Osmanli to have a personal defect which may obtain 
for him a surname; as, for example, Selim One-eye, 
or Mustapha Crook-back, or Avni Club-foot, is not 
liable to become a head shorter through a mistake. 
However, towards the close of the last century, 
some families were in existence among the Ulema 
who had retained patronymics, contrary to custom. 
Such were the three families, Dareh Zadé, Péri Zadé, 
and Damat Zadé, whose descendants enjoyed the ad- 
ditional and hereditary privilege of being admitted 
into the body of the Ulema, without having taken 
their degrees in the Medressés. The Kiuprili, who 
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handed down their name to their descendants, also 
form an exception to the rule. 

There were also some exceptions to these rules in 
the Asiatic portion of the Empire. Here there were 
certain privileged noblemen, called Derebeys, which 
literally means “ Lords of the Valleys.” They had 
submitted to Turkish rule on terms, and held their 
districts by feudal tenure. One or two of these lords 
of the valleys were estimable men, and continued by 
inheritance a kind of hereditary excellence from 
father to son. The family of Kara Osman Oglu was 
long known in Asia Minor, and all travellers speak of 
them as improvers of the country, and conferring a 
blessing on the district over which they presided. 
The rest were, like all the offspring of such a system, 
petty despots, abusing the power conferred upon 
them by the most cruel and arbitrary acts, which hu- 
man nature always indulges in when it has perfect 
impunity, and is not responsible to any tribunal but 
its own will. Sultan Mahmud limited the authority 
of these independent vassals in a great measure. He 
rendered them innoxious, by inviting the most dis- 
tinguished to Stamboul, and appointed them to places 
of honour and profit. 

This forms nearly the whole of the aristocratic 
element which makes its appearance in the Ottoman 
society ; or, whenever it made its appearance, the Na- 
tion and the Imams immediately united to combat it, 
the former in the name of the equality written in the 
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Koran, the Imams in the name of the integrity of the 
political power. This circumstance must not be 
omitted in the enumeration of the causes of the great- 
ness and decadence of Turkey. If, on the one hand, 
it contributed, by the free course it opens for merit 
and personal qualifications, to produce that series of 
remarkable men of every description with whom the 
Ottoman history abounds—on the other, by depriv- 
ing the state vessel of the necessary balance, it gave 
it those rough and frequent shocks, whose violence 
menaced more than once to overwhelm it. In fact, 
as the power was based on nothing fixed or solid be- — 
yond itself, whenever its own strength failed it, or 
the traditionary feeling gave way, it knew not 
whither to turn. On every change in the Govern- 
ment, the whole edifice began to totter. 

There was only one thing among those forming the 
ancient system of Turkey, which could have fur- 
nished the idea of a nobility like that which the 
middle ages produced in Europe; those were the Go- 
vernors and Derebeys who had succeeded, in propor- 
tion as the Empire grew weaker, in usurping the he- 
reditary Government of their Pachaliks or tenures, 
and whom Sultan Mahmud in a great measure 
destroyed. Even at the present day, the remnants 
of this feudality try to incite insurrections in certain 
distant provinces, such as Bosnia and Lebanon, and 
carry on a desperate contest against the reforms of 
the Porte. 
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Thus then, the old division into clergy, nobility, 
and the third estate, which is still in vogue through 
a great portion of Europe, cannot be applied, either 
to Turkey past or present. Politically, and civilly, 
Turkish society is an unity, and admits neither ranks 
nor distinctions beyond the official hierarchy of the 
functionaries of State. In fact, these, as in Russia, 
form an immense body, whose degrees, as well as the 
prerogatives attached to them, have been regulated 
with the most minute care by the canons of the Ot- 
toman Sultans, those rigid observers of ceremonial 
and etiquette. These ranks, each of which corre- 
sponds with a step in the army, were thus fixed in the 
Official Annual for the year 1266 of the hegira 
(1850). 
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Independently of the official titles attached, either 
to their person or their office, etiquette has established 
for each class of functionaries, from the Vizir down 
to the lowest employe of the Aalemie, certain for- 
mulas, employed either in addressing or writing to 
_ them, which vary in the most extraordinary manner, 
but to which the Ottoman ceremonial attaches the 
utmost importance. These formulas, however, have 
become greatly simplified during the reign of the last 
Sultan, with reference to the great officers of the 
Crown, and the other dignitaries of the Empire. 

As to the latter, although distinguished from the 
inass of the population by the title of ridjal,* they 
cannot be regarded as forming an aristocracy in the 
State, as they do not possess any hereditary, or in- 
deed other privileges. More than this, whatever 
may be the authority they may exercise, there is not 
an Osmanli, who lives on his property, or by the 
fruits of lis labour, that does not affect towards them 
a species of disdain, that of the free man towards the 
slave; slave not by his birth, or his evil fortune, for 
then he might be pitied, but through his free will, 
oud a desire to satisfy his ambition. 


* This word is sometimes translated “ noble :” but it more pro- 
perly designates aristocracy of place, and is only given to such in- 
dividuals as have held office, and still retain either titular rank, or 
court privileges—such, for instance, as ex-Vizirs, Ministers, Judges, 
and Mufti, who are entitled to appear before the Sultan on certain 
polemn occasions.— White's ‘ Three Years in Constantinople.’ 
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In fact, the time is not very remote, when the fusion 
of the law which placed all the functionaries of the 
Empire in absolute dependence on the Sultan was in 
full force, and when the Sultan, who did not dare to 
injure the meanest of his subjects, could with im- 
punity strangle or decapitate the first dignitaries of 
the Empire. By the ancient laws of the Empire, 
the officers of the Seraglio were the slaves of the 
Sultan, and to whatever rank they attained they 
were still considered to exist in that relation; to be 
incapable of acquiring personal property; and their 
wives, children, and fortune, as well as themselves, 
‘were at all times at the disposal of their master. 
Though the strict interpretation of this relative con- 
nexion was no longer now prized, and men undertook 
office who were not and never had been slaves, yet 
the origin of the notion still continued to operate: 
the functionary was put to death the moment he dis- 
pleased his master, and his property was taken pos- 
session of by the Sultan, as if the man was still his 
bondman. | 

This state of things was the most effective of all 
in sapping the foundations of the Turkish Empire. 
By ranking all those who were invested with a 
Government office with slaves, it furnished them in 
reality with the vices of slaves, perfidiousness, baseness, 
covetousness, and love of money. It was not sur- 
prizing that the Governors of provinces neglected no 
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means of plundering the people, when they were 
obliged to purchase that right dearly; when they 
knew that they could not maintain themselves in the 
place, or occupy others without making just pecuniary 
sacrifices; when, in a word, the Sovereign sold all 
the eminent places, and, after his example, the min- 
isters and the men who disposed of any employment 
only gave it to the highest bidder. Through a very 
ancient custom which mistrust doubtlessly introduced, 
every important place was granted only for a year; 
@ new firman was necessary for a person to be retained 
in it. The Pachas, above all, whose extensive power, 
afforded the means of securing themselves from the 
Sovereign authority, were regularly changed every 
year, and the Sultan seldom deviated from the cus- 
tom, when he had it in his power ; but the Pacha, on 
his side, knowing that gold could absolve a man from 
the worst crimes, hastened to amass it, and if to his 
criminal ambition he found courage, boldness, and 
talents, he obtained, with the three tails, an eminent 
Pachalik. He then endeavoured to maintain him- 
self in his post by preventing, on the one hand, the 
complaints respecting his conduct reaching the throne, 
and, on the other, by performing scrupulously the en- 
gagements he had contracted toward the Imperial 
treasury. After a while the vassal would grow bold, 
and the Sultan suspicious, and the end of the turbu- 
lent Pacha would be his death by the bowstring, and 
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the production of the Imperial firman, which all the 
spectators in turn kissed with respect, and placed on 
their heads in token of submission. 

Thus, then, if we desire to find the pure type of 
the Osmanli, we must seek him without the official 
regions in the social classes, who live isolated from the 
Government. These again may be divided into two 
categories: the artizans and the proprietary. 

The artizans are divided into guilds, under the name 
of Esnafs, each having its kiaiya (inspector), and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Stamboul Effendi; 
these guilds are very numerous. An historical docu- 
ment quoted by Von Hammer, on the occasion of the 
fétes given by Sultan Mahmud III, at the circum- 
cision of his son in 1582, contains a list of one hun- 
dred and forty-eight guilds which took part in the 
procession. The same writer, who has taken his de- 
scription of the corporations from the elfborate work 
of the celebrated Turkish traveller and historian 
Evlia, observes that the establishment of guilds 
dates from the most flourishing epoch of the 
Bagdhad Chalifes. The example of Christian religious 
fraternities and monkish congregations suggested the 
idea of these associations to the Commanders of the 
Faithful. According to popular belief, however, the 
first Esnaf was instituted by Muhammad and his im- 
mediate successors. Each company or craft reverenced 
and still acknowledges a patron Saint, as is the case 
with some guilds in Europe. 
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The guilds or corporations of Constantinople con- 
sisted of forty-six, subdivided into five hundred and 
fifty-four minor crafts, at the period of the grand last 
muster under Mustapha III in 1769. These subdi- 
visions comprised every calling gaining a livelihood 
by science, art, commerce, or handiwork, including the 
Church and liberal professions. Although eighty 
years and more have elapsed since the guilds were 
assembled, or any official investigation of their classi- 
fication or numbers has taken place, there are grounds 
for affirming that the institutions remain unchanged, 
and, in case of need, would be prepared to assemble 
in the same pomp, and probably in greater numbers, 
than in former days.* 

The officers of the different companies cr trades 
were, and still continue, limited to seven, a number 
founded upon the seven lamps and seals of Holy 
Writ, and typical of the seven divisions of the Mu- 
hammadan paradise. These officers are:—IJ. The 
Sheikh (councillor or preacher); IJ. The Kiaya 
(steward and treasurer); III. The Vekil (deputy 
president); IV. The Agha (master); V. The Nakib 
(foreman); VI. The Pesh-Kadim (senior apprentice) ; 
and VII. The Tchaush (messenger). These and 
other minor functionarics are elected by the company 
and craft, and all matters touching the administration 
and pecuniary affairs are entrusted to their guidance, 
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subject to the approbation of general delegates. The 
property of the company, whether in land, buildings, 
or capital, is invariably made vacuf; this secures it. 
from all risks, save that of fire, from which there is 
no security. 

Saddlers, jewellers, engravers, and booksellers, are 
placed in the first rank among those corporations 
whose business is confined to the bezestans and 
tcharchis, when they each occupy a separate quarter. 
The beyestans originally consisted of isolated build- 
ings, each with four gates, and opening nearly at 
cardinal points. These gates were, and still are, 
designated after the principal trades carried on in 
booths immediately around or beneath their respec- 
tive porches. By degrees, new shops, alleys, and 
inclosures clustered around the original depots, until 
the whole were enclosed within walls, arched, roofed, 
and provided with gates, of which there are twelve 
large, and about twenty small. They are closed en- 
tirely upon Fridays, and shut during the remainder 
of the week at mid-day. 

The outside, or general tcharchi, is accessible every 
day in the week, from sunrise to sunset, although 
most dealers withdraw at the hour of afternoon 
prayer, which takes place, at all seasons of the year, 
between mid-day and sunset. The general inclosure, 
called bazaar, by Perotes and strangers, is termed 
tcharchi, by the Turks. With the exception of the 
two bezestans, the bazaars are not surmounted by 
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domes, the distinctive ornament of almost all public 
edifices. The beyestans and central tcharchis are 
further distinguished from almost all other bazaars 
and markets by being completely arched, and lighted 
from above by glazed windows; whereas the latter 
are elther open and uncovered spaces, or mere rows 
of shops. 

The guardianship of all the central bazaars is en- 
trusted to the bekji bashy (chief watchman), who has 
a numerous troop of bekjis under his orders, who 
commence their duties about sunset, and continue to 
patrol until day-light. Each shopkeeper pays fifteen 
paras monthly to the chief, who settles with his sub- 
ordinates, and is responsible to the police and the 
vacuf administration for the security of the whole 
range of buildings. Smoking, fires and lights, are 
forbidden within the precincts, nor is any one allowed 
to sleep within the enclosure, or to remain after the 
sunset prayer. The rent of the shops varies accord- 
ing to size and situation.* | 

The other trades—for instance, the grocers, bakers, 
pipe-stick sellers, &c., are scattered through the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. And, finally, there are 
ambulatory trades and professions, such as the por- 
ters, water-carriers, boatmen, sweet-stuff-sellers, cat’s- 
meat purveyors, and so on. Among the latter, the corpo- 
ration of the boatmen is one of the most numerous 
and interesting. The number registered upon the 
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books of the Kaikji Bashy of the city, including Galata 
and the immediate suburbs, as far as Dolma Baghtshy, 
amount to about 19,000 men, and the number of | 
boats to 160,000. If we add to these the men and 
boats belonging the Bosphorus villages, from Dolma 
Baghtshy, and Scutari, on the Black Sea, the whole 
number of boats may be estimated at 19,000, and 
the Kaikji at 24,000. As their vocation brings them 
into continual contact with Europeans, they are well 
known, and Mr Slade has given an amusing account 
of one of them in his ‘ Travels in Turkey.’ 

They nearly all come from the provinces of 
the interior, and chiefly from Anatolia, to seek 
their fortune in Constantinople. Their object being 
to save all they can, they generally club  toge- 
ther, and five or six hire, for from fifteen to twenty 
piastres a month, a large room, in which each has his 
carpet and cushions. They give a similar sum to 
some old man (generally a relative of one of the 
members) to take care of the room and prepare sup- 
per. This veteran is rather councillor or judge than 
servant, and as age is nowhere so respected as in the 
Kast, he passes his life very happily and serenely. 
All his expenses are paid, and the young men who em- 
ploy him furnish him the assistance he might expect 
from relations or servants. At the end of five or six 
years the Kaikji has generally amassed what he con- 
siders a sufficient sum, with which to return to bis 
native country. 
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The whole body are subject to severe police and 
corporate regulations. Transgressions are punished 
by fine, confiscation, or corporal puniskment. The 
officers consist of the Kaikji Bashy and two Vekils, 
one for the city and one for the suburbs, and of 
several inspectors, overseers, and foremen. Boys 
- entering as apprentices must work until they receive 
a certificate for fitness from the foreman and chief civil 
functionary of their quarter. Each Kaikji is com- 
pelled to register his name in the books of the Kaikji 
Bashy, and pay a monthly tax of eight piastres if 
married, and sixteen if single, for a licence. 

It is a beautiful sight to watch the continual move- 
ment of the countless kaiks, generally manned by two 
or three rowers, incessantly darting across the har- 
bour of Constantinople in every direction, and pro- 
ceeding to all the villages of the Bosphorus, to 
Scutari, and to every place in the environs. The 
kaiks are Jong narrow boats, composed of light 
oaken spars projecting from a keel not exceediug an 
inch in depth. They are coated over inside and out 
with their beechen planks, adjusted so nicely as to 
present a perfectly smooth surface. Single pairs are 
generally painted black outside; the others are merely 
varnished and oiled. The interior is not painted. 
The after-part is decked over, and serves as a locker, 
and also as a seat for attendants. The boats are 
usually equipped with one, two, or three oars. They 
carry sails, which are only set in fine weather, or 
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when the wind is not too strong. These boats are 
not provided with ballast, and are so buoyant that a 
stiff breeze would overturn them, if the boatman did 
not take care to let go the sheet on the smallest 
danger, and throw the boat up in the wind by shift- 
ing the helm. The number of these kaiks is so 
considerable, and they divide the water with such 
velocity, that sometimes all the skill of the rowers 
cannot prevent them from running foul of each other, 
and one of the two from being overset, especially when 
the weather is ‘bad, for then the rowers do not form 
a sufficiently correct judgment of the effect of the 
wind on so light a boat, and which presents so large 
a surface above the water. In such cases it is fortu- 
nate if the passenger knows how to swim, and so be 
able to gain the shore: assistance is seldom rendered 
to those whom such a misfortune befals, because there 
would be too much danger for the person who might 
wish to save one of the unfortunates, for he would 
run the risk of being overturned himself in wishing 
to take another into his boat. 

The kaiks belonging to the Sultan are remarkable 
for their size, gilding, elegance, and the number and 
dexterity of the rowers: they are distinguished from 
all others by their sterns being shaded by a gold- 
fringed crimson canopy, surmounted by crescents, 
and supported by gilded poles. The privilege of a 
dais or canopy is reserved for the Monarch. The 
Imperial kaiks are rowed by twenty-four men, two 
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abreast. They are painted white within and without, 
under which runs a broad external green border, orna- 
mented with gilded arabesques. The oars are painted 
white, with gold scrolls; the stern is adorned with mas- 
sive gilt carvings, and the long projecting prow with a 
richly gilded ornament, representing apalm branch curl- 
ing upwards. The rowers are all attired in loose white 
dresses, and blue tasseled red caps. Before the abo- 
lition of the Janissaries, and the general alteration 
that took place in the organization of the Imperial 
household, the Sultan’s boats were rowed by bostanjis, 
whose chief, the Bostanji Bashy, held the helm of the 
barge occupied by the Monarch. At present the Sul- 
tan’s Kaikjis are chosen from the common boatmen, 
without distinction of creed, by the principal Reis, 
who steers, and is himself selected by the Grand 
Marshal from among the most experienced, well- 
conducted, and athletic of the Hamlaji. Their num- 
ber amounts to 300, and they are lodged in barracks 
adjoining the Imperial residence.* 

The Sultan seldom goes on the water in winter; 
but in summer he frequently repairs to the dif- 
ferent palaces which he has on the channel of the 
Black Sea, or to the Palace of the Fresh Waters, 
situated two leagues from the city, in the narrow 
valley watered by the little river which empties 
itself into the head of the harbour, and whose 
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peaceful stream permits the kaiks to ascend it to 
that distance. The cannon never fail to announce 
the departure and arrival of the Sultan, and any one 
may therefore easily enjoy the gratification of seeing 
his Highness pass. The procession consists of six 
kaiks, two of the largest class and four smaller; the 
latter being rowed by only fourteen oars, two abreast. 
Upon state occasions, two of the second-class boats 
precede abreast, about fifty yards, to clear the way ; 
next follows the kaik in which the Sultan is seated, 
attended by the Grand Marshal and two others of the 
household. A second canopied boat follows close 
astern, containing four other officers, sitting in front 
of the dais; and the rear is brought up by two other 
boats, similar in every respect to the two first men- 
tioned, and occupied by persons belonging to the 
Imperial suite. A seventh boat, of a large size, but 
painted black, follows at a distance, to carry confi- 
dential servants. 

Many of these Kuikjis have risen to great eminence, 
and one to everlasting infamy, in Turkish history. 
Among the former we may mention the celebrated sea 
captain and hero, Khairuddin (Barbarossa), and his 
brother Urush, both natives of the island of Calymos. 
The other was Achmet Fevzy, the traitor Capudan 
Pacha, who betrayed his benefactor, Mahmud II, in 
1839, and delivered the Ottoman fleet into the hands 
of Mehemet Ali. In fact, examples of the sudden 
elevation of a Kaikji to the highest offices of state 
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were so frequent, that if you happen to say toa hamal 
op giving him a backshish, ‘“ May God make thee 
Grand Vizir!” he will not take your remark os a 
joke, but reply with a bow, “Allah Kerim !—'tiz 
very possible.” 


eR EE ETC oem repet te 


As there are no liberal professions in Turkey, ex- 
cept the public functions, the class of proprietors is 
the only one which represents our middle classes, and 
this is gradually dying away. The Turkish gentle- 
man who lives on his property either resides on his 
farm in the country or in a town house. In the first, 
he manages his estate, attends to his house, and 
exercises hospitality ; in the other, the education of 
his children, prayers, alms, and the enjoyment of the 
kef employs all his time. But he unites with this 
native indolence a reserve, a dignity, a nobility of 
feeling, an affection for his children, kindness to his 
servants and slaves, and a delicacy in his treatment 
of the harem, which are truly admirable. He is 
proud, though without the slightest admixture of 
vanity, more especially of his religion. He believes 
that the Empire is hurriedly approaching to its end, 
and if he be rich, he desires that he may be buried in 
Asia, in the great cemetery of Scutari, in order that 
the presence of the infidels may not sully the asylum 
where his bones rest, whenever the Turks have lost 
Stamboul. He believes in the impossibility of any 
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regeneration of Turkey, and is consequently, as far 
as his apathy will permit him, a bigoted opponent 
of reform. , 

This spirit, however, is gradually dying out in the 
face of progressive reform; but whether the feelings 
of which it was the expression are not based on truth, 
it is a difficult task to decide. Is it immutably de- 
creed that Turkey must fall, in spite of all the ame- 
liorations of every description which have taken place 
during the last few years? or will she eventually 
emerge from her difficulties, and reassume that position 
which her past history and her present exertions on 
the path of reform justify her in claiming? To a 
consideration of this most important question we pro- 
pose to devote our concluding chapter. 
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CONCLUSION. 


WE have, we trust in a fair spirit, examined into 
every branch which possesses the slightest interest in 
connection with the all-engrossing subject of Turkish 
regeneration. During the progress of our labour we 
have found much that is cheering, and much, on the 
other hand, which must be deplored; but we think 
that we are justified in our assertion that there is 
still hope of Turkey eventually becoming an inde- 
pendent nation, though it will never re-assume its 
former predominant rank. But to eflect this, the 
most strenuous exertions will be required on the part 
of England and France, nor will the task be ended 
by the utter defeat of the Russian schemes. Unless 
these nations interfere, Turkey, and eventually Persia, 
will perish like the other Moslem empires in Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, Africa, Spain, and the East Indies. 
The Muhammadan religion, which was baséd on 
sensuality, and carried out on the same principle, 
maintains—partly, because it gainsays nothing that 
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can satisfy this craving for enjoyment—partly be- 
cause it places its believers under the influence of 
destiny—a species of indifference in the nation, and 
prevents the exercise of the innate energies. So long 
as religious fanaticism was kept up among the Turks; 
so long as they proceeded from one victory to another; 
the national strength was kept up, and raised even 
above the natural level. But while this Empire re- 
mained stationary, when other nations were progress- 
ing, these victories, and the influence they exercised 
upon the national character, gradually ceased ; Turkey 
relapsed into its natural stoicism and indolence, while 
despotism developed its full growth, and the rulers 
confined their sole activity to weakening themselves, 
not the less through what they did, but also through 
what they left undone; and when they at length set 
about supporting the sinking edifice of their autho- 
rity and dignity by new props, they found it impossi- 
ble to carry out their designs to their full extent, by 
the opposition they met with from their hereditary 
foe. 

But if, as the partizans of Russia say, the ruin of 
the Turkish Empire is inevitable, what use will there 
be in rendering assistance? We may reply by another 
question—what should we say, if the man who was 
killing a sick man, were to cry to us—keep quiet, and 
do not disturb me—the man is sure to die. All men 
must die, and, on the same principle, we should *kill 
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even the healthiest man, for he must die at some 
time or other, and when he is once dead, it can be of ) 
little consequence whether his decease takes place 
fifty years sooner or later. And still cases continu- 
ally happen, that the sick man, whom all the physi- 
cians have given up, recovers again. 

Qn the other hand, even assuming that the fate of 
Turkey is inevitable, when the Sultan sees that no 
power on earth is able to prevent its ruin—why 
should he not raise his eyes to the God of the Chris- 
tians, to the same God whom the pagan Clovis 
implored—why should not the Sultan follow the ex- 
ample of the man who built his present Capital? 

The better Roman Emperors in vain attempted to 
check the-downfal of the Roman Empire; one, by 
seeking salvation in the restoration of the old Roman 
virtue and justice—another in reanimating and pro- 
moting the pagan worship—while a third and fourth | 
believed they had found it in the Stoic philosophy. 
If, tben, Constantine the Great recognised the only 
mode of salvation in Christianity, was the task he 
had to perform a more difficult one than that which 
the Sultan would have to execute at the present 
day? The number, the power, the dignity, and 
liberty of the Christians in Turkey, are fully equal to 
those enjoyed by the Christians of the Roman Em- 
pire at the period of Constantine, and strengthened 
immeasurably by the foreign relations of the Turkish 
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Empire. But who can say whether Turkey will 
have her Constantine, her Clovis? but, on the other 
hand, who can prove the impossibility ? 

Russia and the Ottoman Porte are proceeding on 
utterly diverging routes; Russia, by continually re- 
stricting the liberty of the Christian confession, and 
exerting herself to annihilate it; the Porte by con- 
tinually making greater concessions. By the Hatti- 
Sheriff of Gulhanie, the Sultan made concessions to 
the Christian population, by which their civil posi- 
tion and religious liberty were naturally promoted; 
by a firman of the 10th of March, 1846, he gave the 
Protestants permission to exercise their religious 
rites; and finally, by the Hatti-Sheriff of Balta Liman 
of the 6th of June, 1853, he stated, “ that all the 
subjects of the Sultan enjoy perfect immunity, and 
without exception possess entire security in the exer- 
cise of their worship, and in their ecclesiastical 
affairs.” The Christian Powers will obtain fresh con- 
cessions from the Ottoman Porte in favour of the 
Christians; the Missionaries, before whom an im- 
mense field will be opened, will bear in mind their 
vocation of teaching and baptizing all the Gentiles; 
nor will the Christian Princes forget the immense truth 
contained in the words: Justitia regnorum funda- 
mentum. They will comprehend, that their Empires 
also rest on this foundation, and that it is immaterial 
from which side this universal basis is assailed; and 





tapreventing this, they will carry into effect the wise 
words of « Roman poet: 


Justitia utilibus rectum preponere suadit, 
Communes que sequi leges, injustaque nunquam 
Largiri sociis.* 


In the present war, the Turks desire no augmenta- 
tion of territory; they only wish to protect their own 
existence, to retain the countries which have been se- 
cured to them by treaties, and which they hold on as 
good a tenure as many Christian Princes do theirs. 
The two nations have entirely changed their charac- 
ter; if formerly the Turks strove to propagate the 
Mussulman Faith by the sword, in the present in- 
stance Russia is pursuing the same end, and striving 
to extend her power simultaneously with her creed, 
and to subjugate the whole world. No less than two 
millions of Catholics have been forced to desert their 
faith in Russia in a very short space of time, by 
stratagems and deception of every description; in 
vain did the Pope lift up his voice to prevent such 
injustice; but Russia pursues her ends uninterrupt- 
edly. We know by what measures 15,600 Livonian 
peasants in 1845, and 10,000 more in 1846, were 
converted from Protestantism to the Russian Church. 
The Tzar is making every exertion to give the pre- 
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sent war a religious character ; proclamations are 
flying through the whole country, to enkindle the 
Russian peasantry, and make them believe that their 
religion is at stake. And what is more certain, that 
Russia, after conquering Turkey, would proceed on 
the same route to which she always so doggedly ad- 
hered, that she would compel the Catholics, the 
Greeks, and the Armenians, to become converts by 
the same method she employed towards the Greeks in 
her own Empire? And is it not equally certain, that 
the Tzar, when once he has planted the Greek Cross 
on the San Sophia in Constantinople, would direct 
his glances to Italy, in order to perform the same 
process at St Peter’s? Ambition, thirst for con- 
quest, when promoted and fostered on principle, 
when once favoured by circumstances and fortune, 
know no limits. 

After the publication of the confidential corre- 
spondence, which the Cabinet of St Petersburg carried 
on with the English Court on the subject of the 
‘sick man,’ no impartial person can longer doubt the 
plans which the former pursues in the war with the 
Turks, and had the slightest particle of doubt existed 
about this question it would have been removed by 
the perfectly unsuccessful and untenable manner in 
which the Court of St Petersburg sought to remove 
the unfavourable impression this correspondence had 
produced in Europe. 

But allowing that the Emperor of Russia had no 
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other views than to alleviate the situation of the 
Greek Christians in Turkey, he had no wish to make 
conquests or claim the inheritance of the ‘sick man’ 
before he was dead, and not fetch the keys away 
before his decease, what follows then? If the Em- 
peror of Russia has the right to attack a foreign 
State, because he believes his co-religionists are 
oppressed thus, then we must concede a similar right 
to other nations. Are not the Catholics and Protes- 
tants who live under the sceptre of the Tzar, in a far 
more hopeless condition than the Christians in 
Turkey ? Has not the Russian Government forced 
millions, by every description of cruelty and treachery, 
to give up the belief of their fathers? If these are 
notorious facts, it necessarily follows, from the pre- 
mises of the Russian Court, that all the Catholic 
States of Europe have the right to invade the Russian 
territory, and to regain for their co-religionists those 
liberties of which they have been robbed, in contra- 
diction to morality and in the face of the most solemn 
compacts. Russia will not grant such a right to the 
Catholic and Protestant States, and for that very 
reason she ought to refrain from such injustice her- 
self. 

The Greek Church appears, after its separation 
from the Roman, to have assumed the character of a 
branch, which has been lopped off from the parent 
stem, and withers away. It did not put forth fresh 
blossoms, bear fruit, or extend, but remained in a 
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state of atrophy. This religion was incorporated 
with the Russian State under Peter the Great, and 
became a purely Governmental institution. “ Peter 
the Great,” writes John von Miiller, “suppressed the 
Patriarchate, dared to convert the ceremonial of the 
Church into mountebank tricks, and united the 
highest clerical and secular authority in, his own 
persons He sang at the altar as the first of the 
bishops, and entrusted the administration of the 
Church to a synod, which was appointed by himself, 
and was a mere implement of his will.” * 

The Russian synod receives an annual report as 
to the conduct of the clergy of the Greek Church in 
the Russian Empire. In 18538, 260 clergymen were | 
stripped of their functions for dishonouring crimes, and 
4,986 punished for lesser offences. In the year 1839, 
there was one criminal to every twenty clergymen, 
and from 1836 to 1839 no less than 15,443 were 
found guilty. Of the Church itself we will quote a 
passage from the Marquis de Custine’s ‘ Russie en 
1839.’ ‘I would wish to send Christians to Russia, 
to show them what can become of Christianity, when 
taught by a State Church, and when carried’ out 
under the inspection of a clergy selected by such a 
Church. The sight of the humiliation, into which 
the clergy fall, when merely dependant from the 
State, would make every consistent Protestant shud- 
der.” 

‘* Buch allgemeiner Geschichten yon Joh. vy. Miiller. 
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Every Protestant in Russia, of whom it can be 
proved that he has received the Holy Sacrament from 
the hand of a Greek priest, must join the Russian 
Church, whether he will or not. This, however, 
frequently occurs, for the thousands of Lutheran 
Finns, Letthonians, Germans, &c., who serve in the 
Russian army are often in the dilemma of not having 
any clergyman of their own confession near them. 
For years they are unable to receive the Sacrament, 
and are, in addition, compelled to attend the Russian 
military service. The working classes run away 
from their Lutheran masters, and, if they join the 
Greek Church, are sure to obtain protection. Ifa 
Lutheran receive extreme unction from the hands of a 
Greek Pope, in the event of his recovery he is bound 
to become a convert. Ifafather is converted to the 
Russian religion, all his children under the age of 
seventeen must follow his example. The Protestant 
clergy are forbidden to point out the difference 
between the Russian Church and the Protestant con- 
fession, and a still heavier punishment is inflicted on 
those clergy who try to keep their parishioners from 
apostacy. Nor can any Protestant land-holder dare 
to make such an attempt without exposing himself to 
heavy penalties. 

“It is certainly true,” says an anonymous writer, 
‘that the Esthonian peasants have not been driven by 
sword and bayonet from the simple Lutheran God’s 
house into the five-pinnacled Greek Church. But 
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how they were tormented and bullied, terrified and 
menaced, seduced and blinded —how their whole 
existence was embittered, and their teachers and 
preachers prevented from telling them the truth; 
all this is worse than force and overt oppression, It 
is not necessary to lay bare the several instances how 
the Popes were urged on from St Petersburg to their 
fanatic crusades, while it was publicly announced 
that the clerical ambition of the Bishop of Riga was 
disapproved of. We know that, spite of all this, 
every hundred converts were paid for with an order. 
We know that even the accidental deficiency of the 
announcement of their religion on the passports was 
employed, in order to stamp the Littomans and 
Esthonians as belonging to the orthodox church. 
We know that in the hunger years of 1845 and 1846, 
the helpless wretches were entrapped into the Greek 
Church by presents of corn.”* 

This conduct on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment, is explained by the following remarks of the 
Marquis de Custine :—‘It is difficult to form a 
correct idea of the decided intolerance of the Russians ; 
the educated classes and those who are in communi- 
cation with western Europe, employ the utmost arti- 
fice to conceal their ruling idea, which is no other 
than the victory of Greek orthodoxy, which to them 
is equivalent with the Russian policy. Without this 


* Russland und die Gegenwart ; Leipzig, 1851. 
VOL. Il. EE 
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idea, we can neither comprehend Russian morality 
nor Russian policy. They do not believe, for example, 
that the persecution of the Poles is the effect of the 
personal displeasure of the Emperor; it is the result 
of a cold and perfect calculation. These acts of 
barbarity are, in the eyes of the true believer, meri- 
torious: it is the Holy Spirit which enlightens the 
sovereign to such a ‘point, that it raises his mind 
above every human feeling, and God blesses the man 
who executes his decrees; through this way of re- 
garding the matter, judges and their myrmidons are 
the more saintly, the less human they are.” So far 
the Marquis. 

“Hence it is explicable, and we can quote instances 
of it, that Catholic Christians must weep and tremble 
if they quit the authority of the Turkish Crescent 
for that of the conquering Russian Eagle.” We 
believe that these words, quoted from an influential 
German paper,* receive their full confirmation from 
the reports that have already reached us from the 
seat of war. 

If we compare the behaviour of Russia towards 
Christians with that of Turkey, the latter appears in 
by far the most favourable light. While in Russia, 
heavy fines, or exile to Siberia, await the Catholic 
who receives a Russian into his church; while the 
Catholic clergy are forbidden to baptize Pagans 


* Miinchener historisch-polilische litter, von Philipps und 
Girres. 
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even, and convert them, Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries go about perfectly at liberty in Turkey, 
without the Government placing any obstacles in their 
way. While the number of Christians in Turkey is 
increasing—while the Catholics are erecting monas- 
teries and the Protestants have founded a new bishop- 
ric in Jerusalem, the co-religionists of the latter in the 
Russian empire are driven to join the Russian church; 
nor do the Catholics fare any better. Every incident 
has been carefully collected of recent oppression on 
the part of Turks towards Christians, but one point, 
and that the very one on which all depends, has been 
overlooked. In Turkey they are individuals, a few 
Turkish officials, who take advantage of their position, 
to ill-treat a few Christians, or, more properly speaking, 
to cause them annoyance; but Turkey as such, the 
Turkish Government as such, does not persecute the 
Christians. She is continually making them conces- 
sions, guarantees them further liberty: while in 
Russia the persecution emanates from the highest 
quarters, and is carried out with all the resources 
which are possessed by a despotic State and a bar- 
barous nation. In Turkey, the foreign consuls, the 
foreign ambassadors, exercise Justice and authority 
over their countrymen, and can punish those Turks 
who cause them any annoyance; but in Russia, the 
voice of a consul or an envoy is neglected, and even 
the appeal of the head of the Catholic church is 


treated with contempt. 
EE2 
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Russia has always exerted herself to obtain credit 
as the supporter of legitimacy in Europe, and it is 
indubitable that the friends whom Russia counts on 
the Continent allow this idea an immense influence in 
their estimate of the Eastern question. If the Rus- 
sian cannon are once silenced, and her power broken, 
and her influence over Germany destroyed, then 
France and the Revolution will have an easy task 
in subjugating that country. So at least they 
maintain. 

If the truth of this assertion were settled, was 
Russia in verity the unshaken bulwark of legitimacy, 
as she is here assumed to be, there is the more reason 
to feel regret that Russia, vis-d-vis to Turkey, has left 
this royal road of justice and legitimacy, and has 
assumed © position towards the sick man which does 
not agree with the principles of the law of nations, 
and thus gives the enemies of order and legitimacy a 
very bad example. For Russia has no right to de- 
mand from the Sultan the protectorate over his 
Greek subjects, or even if Russia possessed that 
right—for we have the right to ask what we please 
—still, when the Sultan refused Russia’s demand, 
she had no right to seize upon the Principalities in 
order to enforce compliance—she had no right to 
strip the Sultan of his seigneurial rights over a por- 
tion of his subjects. Would France or Prussia be 
praised as the mainstay of legitimacy, if the Emperor 
of the French were to demand the protectorate of the 
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Catholics in Prussia, or the King of Prussia over the 
Protestants in France, because in either country the 
gravamina religionis may be found to justify this 
demand? And even then the cases would not be 
parallel. The Tzar naturally renders the idea of the 
Greek religion subordinate to that which he enter- 
tains of this religion as a Russian. In Russia, how- 
ever, the Pope is no longer a servant of the Church, 
but of the State, just as the Holy Synod and the 
whole Greek Church are State institutions. In 
Turkey the clergyman of the Greek Church has many 
functions of a civil nature, and thus the Greek 
clergy in Turkey de facto would be brought entirely 
under Russian authority, and the ukase which or- 
dains that Russian confessors should inform the 
authorities of all serious matters confessed by their 
parishioners, would scon render the Greek clergy in 
Turkey mere policemen of the empire. He who pos- 
sesses the Greek clergy has a portion of the Greek 
nation. Ifthe Russian Imperator et Pontifex Max- 
mus has the right to demand such a protectorate over 
the Greek Christians in Turkey, he possesses an 
equal right to lay claim to it wherever Greek Chris- 
tians exist, and consequently could extend his autho- 
rity deep into the heart of Austria. 

If, in fact, Russia were the Protector of European 
legitimacy, she would naturally maintain this pre- 
rogative first of all in her own Empire. Let us turn 
a cursory glance upon the history of the Russian 
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Empire during the last two centuries. The Tzar Fedor 
nominated his youngest brother Peter (the Great) in 
1682 as his successor. Sophia, his sister, however, 
enkindled a rebellion, mounted the throne, and Peter 
only saved his life by flight. Afterwards he hurled 
his sister from the throne, and had his own son Alexis 
Petrovitch beheaded. Peter the Great himself died, 
as John von Muller states, at the age of 58, of violent 
pains, which were ascribed to gravel. Menschikoff, 
first a baker’s apprentice, then prince, made Peter's 
wife Catharine, Empress, by the assistance of the 
Preobrachenzki Guards. The same Guards, by the 
persuasion of Elizabeth, dragged the Regent and her 
husband from their beds, the young Emperor Ivan III 
from his cradle: Elizabeth was proclaimed Empress, 
and Ivan murdered in his prison, in 1764. Elizabeth 
was followed by Peter III. In consequence of a re- 
volution, Peter was hurled from the throne, and al- 
though he voluntarily abdicated, he was murdered in 
a barbarous manner on the 14thof July, 1762. 

The Empress Catharine was followed by Paul I, 
the father of the Emperor Alexander: he was stran- 
gled in his bed in 1801. On the accession of the 
present Emperor to the throne, events occurred which 
are universally known: 200 persons were banished to 
Siberia. | 

It will be seen from this resumé that Russia has 
been far from proving herself the protector of legiti- 
macy at home; the less so, as these crimes, these 
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murders, were not committed by the populace, but 
by persons of the highest rank. In her relations with 
other countries, Russia has been equally renegade to 
this principle. We need only refer to the treaties 
made with reference to Poland, Finland, Esthonia, 
Livoria, Courland, Georgia, &c., in order to prove the 
truth of a remark made by a celebrated author, “‘ that 
Russian history is rich in examples of broken treaties;” 
or to understand Custine’s assurance, ‘‘ your legitimist 
journals do not know what they ask for, when they 
seek allies in Russia.” 

We have dwelt the more upon the religious element 
of the present contest, as we are aware that many 
worthy men consider it a disgrace that England and 
France should send their armies to protect the faith of 
the false Prophet, and this religion of arrogant pride 
and unbridled sensuality. We will allow that, if such 
were the case, it would be a crying sin; but fortu- 
nately it is not so. The English and French fleets 
have sailed to defend the Turkish Empire, and not her 
religion, and they had perfect right to do so—the 
more so as they were bound by treaties to assist the 
Turkish Emperor, because the European equilibrium 
was endangered and destroyed, and they had to 
regard their own safety. But while protecting the 
Sultan, by preventing his empire from being © 
unjustly overthrown, they do not defend Islamism. 
Let us revert to the old parable of the ‘Sick 
Man.’ The sick man is attacked by another in 
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rude health, who wishes to assume the inheritance 
before he is dead—the plans for the division of his 
property are all drawn up, but the sick man calls for 
help, and itis afforded him. This sick man isa Turk. 
“But then a Christian rises and exclaims, Shame on you, 
Christians, you have done wrong in helping the Turks; 
you have caused a stumbling-block and a rock of offence 
by protecting the religion of this Turk, by not per- 
mitting him to be overwhelmed by his stronger foe. 
Christians will be apt to reply to this tirade, that 
the man who speaks thus is either ignorant of the first 
principles of the Christian doctrine and of logic, or 
that his argument is worthy the most bigoted 
Pharisee. 

But turning from the religious to the political point 
of view, it was necessary that the allied Powers 
should put a check upon the aspirations of the Russian 
Tzar. The collision was inevitable; and the most 
that could have been effected would have been pro- 
crastination for a few years. The Turks have shown 
themselves worthy of our support and assistance; 
they have striven hard during the last few years to 
improve the internal condition of their Empire, and 
in the present contest it does not appear that the 
progress of civilisation has in any way damped their 
courage. They are allies of whom we have not the 
slightest cause to feel ashamed, and are, at any rate, 
far superior to those for whom we have heretofore 
expended both men and money. When once this war 
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is satisfactorily terminated, it will be our duty to 
furnish the Turks with assistance of a different nature, 
and, with God’s blessing, we may still hope to render 
the whole nation conscious of the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. It is our duty, as well as our interest, to 
furnish them all the assistance we can bestow in 
rendering their Empire stable and strong; we must, 
at any expense, keep this barbarous foe from invading 
or holding any portion of their territory, unless, 
indeed, we wish to realize the awful picture which a 
celebrated French writer* draws. 

‘Quand le Colosse Russe aura un pied aux Darda- 
nelles, un autre sur le Sund, le vieux Monde sera 
esclave, la liberté aura fui en Amerique: chimére au- 
jourdhui pour les esprits bornés, ces tristes prévisions 
seront un jour cruellement réaliseés: car ]’Europe, 
maladroitement divisée, comme les villes de la Gréce 
devant les rois de Macédoine, aura probablement le 
méme sort.” 


* Thiers’ ‘ Hist. du Consul. et de l’Empire.’ 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


As a proof of what the Turkish soldiers are capa- 
ble of effecting when commanded by good officers, 
and, in truth, only Europeans appear to possess the 
peculiar talent for keeping the Osmanli in due subor- 
dination, we have thought it advisable to give a short 
summary of the progress of the war with Russia 
since the commencement of the campaign up to the 
siege of Silistria.* 

Among the first operations of the Turks was the 
occupation of the island opposite Widdin, which they 
effected on the 17th October, 1853, and which 
they fortified in despite of the efforts of Lieut.- 
General Liprandi, commanding a strong detachment 
pushed on to Little Wallachia, and consisting of the 
12th division of infantry, and a brigade of hussars of 


* These details are principally taken from a letter which appeared 
in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ a paper which has pre-eminently 
distinguished itself by the early and accurate news it has always 
been able to obtain. 
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the 4th corps, two regiments of Cossacks, and forty- 
eight field-pieces, in all about 24,000 effectives, 
This operation was followed by the occupation, on the 
23rd, and fortification of Kalafat, which was soon 
placed in a situation to defy a coup de main on the. 
part of Liprandi’s division, whose outposts were com- 
pelled to withdraw beyond cannon range of the 
entrenchments. 

Meantime, that is, on the 25th October, a small 
Russian flotilla, laden with stores and ammunition, 
succeeded on pushing on, by the badly-armed and 
worse-constructed fort of Isaktcha, and, after the loss 
of about seventy men, in reaching Galatz. 

But the energy with which the Turks had operated 
at Kalafat, and the skill and resolution they had shown 
in converting this open village into a stronghold of 
vast strategical importance, convinced Prince Gorts- 
chakoff that the foree under his orders was utterly 
inadequate to show front to the enemy upon a line of 
battle extending from above Kalafat to the Pruth. 
This force consisted at that time of the 4th corps 
d’armée, Vieut.-General Dannenberg, composed of 
three divisions of infantry (Soimonoff, Pauloff, and 
Liprandi), a division of light cavalry (Nierod), and 
140 field-pieces, with two or three regiments of 
Cossacks, in all about 38,000 effectives. Further, a 
division of infantry (15th), a light cavalry brigade of 
the 5th corps (Liiders), with one regiment of 
Cossacks, and sixty field-pieces, giving about 19,000 
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effectives, or a general total of 75,000 men and 200 
field-pieces. 

Prince Gorstchakoff therefore demanded and 
received reinforcements, consisting of the 7th, 8th, 
aud 9th infantry divisions (Uschakoff III, Selwan, 
and Samarin), the third light cavalry division 
(Grotenhjelm), forming the 3rd corps (Osten- 
Sacken I), with 140 field-pieces and two or three 
regiments of Cossacks, in all about 56,000 effectives, 
and further, the 14th division of infantry, and lance 
brigade of the 5th corps, with 32 field-pieces, about 
18,000 effectives, giving a total of reinforcements to 
the amount of 74 to 75,000 men, with a battering- 
train of 100 pieces, parked at Ibraila, and another of 
50 pieces at Krajova. By these means the total 
force under Prince Gorstchakoff amounted, before the 
close of the year, to eight divisions of infantry, 
three of light cavalry, or about 116,000 bayonets, 
24,000 sabres and lances, including Cossacks, 372 
field-pieces, 4,000 sappers, two battering-trains, or a 
general total of 160,000 combatants, exclusive of 
train and pontoon equipages. 

Having received these reinforcements, Prince 
Gortschakoff augmented the forces in Little Wallachia 
to two strong divisions of infantry, and two of cavalry, 
forming a force of 31,000 bayonets and 10,000 
sabres, with 130 field-pieces, 3,800 sappers, a siege- 
train, and a powerful reserve, so that, in point of 
fact, the whole army in Little Wallachia placed under 
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the command of General Anrep-Elmpt, aid-de-camp 
to the Emperor, did not fall far short of 58,000 
combatants, and a reserve at Krajova of 8,000. 
This force was expected to carry Kalafat, pass the 
Danube, mask or take Widdin, and menace the two 
contiguous westernmost Balkan passes of Porta 
Trajana, on the Sophia-Philippopolis route, and that 
named Trajan Basardjik, which lies along the river 
Osuna. At this period the position of the Russian 
forces was somewhat thus: General Anrep, afterwards 
superseded for his bad success at Csitate, held little 
Wallachia, with his right flank above Kalafat, and 
his left on the Danube, somewhat west of the Schyl. 
General Gortschakoff, with 40,000 men, stood with 
his head-quarters and centres at and around Bucha- 
rest, his advances at Giurgevo and Oltenitza, his right 
at Turnul, and his left in front of Slobodzie: whilst 
Liiders, with about 35,000 men, occupied Braila and 
Gulatz. A siege-park was also established at Giur- 
gevo. 

To oppose these forces, in case of need, the Turks 
divided their forces into three corps: the right, 
under Abd-ul-Halib Pacha, had its head-quarters at 
Karassu, und was supposed to consist of 34,000 men 
of all arms, with their advances occupying various 
places on the right Danube bank, between Hirsova 
and Tultcha; the centre, under Mustapha Pacha, 
also about 35,000, had its head-quarters at Sistova, 
and the left wing, under Sami Pacha, about 60,000 
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strong, held Turtukai, Nicopolis, and Widdin, with 
16,000 men, under the gallant Achmet Pacha. 
Omar Pacha had his head-quarters at Schumla, the 
reserves were at Sophia, and Said Pacha, a lineal 
descendant of Jenghis Khan, and thence of the same 
blood as the Rostopchins, commanded the garrison of 
Rustchuk. | 

Nothing occurred of any importance until toward 
the middle of Autumn, when, Achmet Pacha having 
with the most praiseworthy activity succeeded in 
placing Kalafat in a position to resist ordinary as- 
sault, Omar Pacha resolved to feel the enemy's posi- 
tion at divers points upon the left bank. He there- 
fore moved down from Schumla with seven strong bat- 
talions, eight field-pieces, and three or four squadrons, 
and on the 30th of October joined Mustapha Pacha, 
who held Turtukai with 3,500 men. On the 31st 
Selim Pacha threw himself upon the island nearly op- 
posite the village of the same name as the fortress, 
whilst Omar Pacha ordered strong batteries to be 
erected on the right bank to protect his further ope- 
rations. This being done, three battalions, six field- 
pieces, and about 150 horses, favoured by a dense 
fog, passed the Danube, lunded on the right bank of 
the Argys, crossed that stream, and took up an en- 
trenched position in the angle formed by that river 
and the Danube, in front of Oltenitza. Preparations 
were immediately made by the Russian Commander 
for attack. For this purpose, twenty battalions, 
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forming the 11th Division (4th corps), under Lieu- 
tenant-General Pauloff, with twenty field-pieces and 
sixteen squadrons, advanced upon Oltenitza in five 
columns, but the Turks, admirably supported by 
their batteries on the right bank, resisted steadfastly, 
and, after three assaults, drove back and pursued 
their adversaries to a certain distance, whose loss was 
estimated at 430 killed, and 1,470 wounded, while 
the casualties on the Turkish side did not exceed 118 
killed, and 214 wounded. 

The Russians on this occasion may have shown 
great valour and steadiness, but little tactical skill, 
since it is evident that, if in lieu of rushing at the 
well-entrenched Turkish front, covered and flanked 
by batteries on the right bank, they had crossed the 
Argys and menaced their rear, Selim Pacha must have 
retreated to his boats, or risked being positively cut off. 
However, after holding the position for a few days, 
the Turks again crossed the water without molesta- 
tion or further conflict. They had proved their 
metal, and the moral effect was great, not only upon 
the Turkish army, but upon Europe. 

Although daily skirmishes took place between the 
advanced posts and detachments of irregulars, sent 
to fret and harass the enemy’s outlying pickets in 
various ‘directions, nothing serious occurred until 
after the new year. But Achmet Pacha having re- 
ceived intelligence that General Anrep’s advanced 
guard was commencing to entrench itself strongly 
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upon the high ground overlooking the Danube, near 
Csitate, with the inteution either of making an 
assault or passing the river, he determined to frus- 
trate this project. On the 5th, therefore, he as- 
sembled thirteen strong battalions, eighteen squadrons, 
and twenty-four field-pieces, and at nightfall quitted 
his entrenchments, and moved through Golentza upon 
Muglavitza, where he halted for the night. After 
leaving two battalions at each of these places to 
keep up communications with his rear, and forming 
a reserve of seven battalions, he threw Ismail Pacha 
forward with three battalions and six field-pieces on 
Csitate. This operation was conducted with re- 
markable rapidity and success at first. The village 
was carried by the bayonet, and the Russians driven 
back into a redoubt erected by them to cover their 
troops in the village in case of need. But the 
Turkish troops, in lieu of pursuing the enemy at once 
into the redoubt, wasted time in destroying the vil- 
lage. The Russians had time therefore to rally, 
and, subsequently, not only to repulse two assaults on 
their entrenchments, but, after receiving a reinforce- 
ment of nine battalions and sixteen squadrons from 
Matzagoy, to assume the offensive. These attempts, 
however, were totally unsuccessful, and they were 
driven back with the reported loss of 400 killed and 
double that number wounded, while the Turkish loss 
was not estimated at more than 325 killed and 750 
wounded. The Turks on this occasion held their 
FF 2 
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ground for a short time, but withdrew to Kalafat, 
after proving that they were equally ardent and stead- 
fast in assault as in defence. The disgrace of Gene- 
ral Anrep, hitherto regarded as a skilful soldier and 
favourite of the Emperor, was one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of the affair being regarded as a 
decided check to Russian arms. 

Prince Gortschakoff, finding that this project of 
crossing the Danube, so as to approach Servia and 
foment a revolutionary diversion in that Principality, 
could not be carried into effect unless the Turks were 
expelled from Kalafat, reconnoitred the entrench- 
ments in person upon the 22nd of January, and 
determined, first to inspect them closely, and then 
to adopt measures for assault. For this purpose he 
ordered up the whole of the 4th corps, under Liprandi, 
consisting of three divisions of infantry (twelve regi- 
ments or forty-nine: battalions, including one of 
rifles), whilst the battering-train of fifty pieces and 
pontoon equipage were brought up to Bolitza in front 
of Radovan, when they were guarded by the'greater 
portion of 4th division of light cavalry. 

But this formidable demonstration produced no 
other result than daily skirmishes, until at length this 
corps, reduced first by the necessity of detaching one 
and then a second division to assist the operations in 
the centre, was totally withdrawn behind the Aluta. 
This was not, however, effected without affording the 
Turkish cavalry an opportunity of distinguishing 
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themselves, by totally routing six squadrons of the 
Prince of Warsaw’s (Paulograd) hussars, and taking 
from them four field-pieces. 

The above are the most salient features of the 
campaign, which has ended by the defence of Silistria, 
perhaps unequalled, certainly not surpassed for vigour 
and indefatigable valour, by any siege ever yet re- 
corded, and by the abandonment, with enormous loss 
by the invaders, of the whole advanced line which 
they had intended to establish as bases and pivots for 
future operations. 

In fact, the defence of Silistria will be of the 
greatest possible advantage in every point of view— 
more especially by dispelling that nimbus which 
authors of every calibre have sought to collect 
around the Russian arms. The allied forces now 
enter the field with a perfect knowledge of what they 
may have to expect, and while giving the Russian 
troops due credit for bravery and obedience, they need 
only be regarded as in any way dangerous, as long as 
they are properly led. They are mere machines, 
whom brutality has taught to look on an engage- 
ment as the lesser of two evils, and as long as their 
fanaticism can be maintained, they will fight well, if 
not successfully. Such repulses as they have met 
with during the Turkish campaign must cause the 
most bigoted to doubt the infallibility of their Em- 
peror, and short will be the progress from such doubt 


to despondency. 
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As regards the Turkish troops, their behaviour has 
fully contradicted the croaking vaticinations with 
which many of our daily papers were filled at the com- 
mencement of the campaign. They have now ac- 
quired all that they still needed—confidence in their 
European leaders—and we may feel convinced, that 
the longer the war lasts, the greater will be the ame- 
lioration in the Turkish ranks. 
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INTERESTING NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


Now ready, 2 vols., with fine portraits, engraved by Hearn, 21s. bound, 
THE LIFE OF 


MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME, 


QUEEN OF NAVARRE, 
SISTER OF FRANCIS I, 


FROM NUMEROUS ORIGINAL SOURCES, 


INCLUDING MS. DOCUMENTS IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE IMPE- 
RIALE, AND THE ARCHIVES DU ROYAUME DE FRANCE, 
AND THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF QUEEN 
MARGUERITE WITH FRANCIS I, ETC. 


BY MISS FREER. 


' “ This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of 
Francis I, and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of 
French history offer no theme more worthy of research and study than the 
career of this great princess, who exercised so potent an influence over the 
politics and manners of the age of which she was hersclf the brightest orna- 
ment. The published and manuscript documents and letters relating to the 
life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct biography 
of this queen, are widely etek The author has spared no cost or trouble 
in endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and 
conduct. She has furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of 
the singular events and the a pe personages who took part in them 
during this stormy and remarkable period of French and English history."— 
Observer. 

“This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well 
done. The authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. 
She must have spent great time and labour in collecting the information, which 
she imparts in an easy and agrecable manner. It is difficult to lay down her 
book after having once begun it. This is owing partly to the interestin 
nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has been treated. 
No other life of Marguorite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating 
to the history of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how, under any circumstances, it could have been done better.” — Standard, 

“There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite D’Angou- 
leme in the range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done 
well in taking up a subject so copious and attractive. It is altogether an 
interosting and wull-written biography.”— Literary Gacette. 

“A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and 
constantly snatained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an in- 
calculable amount of historical information, but a store of reading of charming 
and entrancing character, and we heartily commend them as deserving general 
popularity.”"—-Sunday Times. 

“A work which is most aeceptable as an addition to our historical stores, 
and which will place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers 
of the reyal biography of their own sex.”—Johs Bull, 





Hunsr axp Biacxert, Pusuianszrs, Successors to Henay CoLpven, 
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18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


@bhy Fallaming Hem Wurks. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COURT AND CABINETS 


OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 
OM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 
UKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND OHANDOS, E.G., &e. 


Szconp Epition, Revisrp. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. 





BY 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personoges, He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, firat, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from eyery man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 

- The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illuess of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville’s letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness.” — 


“* A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himeelf undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of ed apa 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), Lord 
Grenville, of the days of the second Win. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 

ending with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and 1@ 
peg mb Ary resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the ministers to force themselves again into office—the great con- 
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THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS-—CONTINUED. 


stiitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King’s disastrous malady 
—the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown—the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war,—these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conccive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour—not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition—especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Gfy, Malmes- 
bury, Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Mood, Cornwalljs, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesley», &c.”— Morning Herald. 


“These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been bought to hght out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of 1799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual moditications of Pitt’s first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Meaenes debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings tial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French menarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest.”— Examiner. 


“ This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
firat time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, (he noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a hind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are lnicfly indicated—the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
aad of contemporaneous record.”—JoAn Bull. 


“These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian.” — Britannia. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 


A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


FirtH AND CHEAPER Epition, Revisep. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


From Buackwoop’s MaGazine.—* This biography cannot fail to attract tlic 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dextcrously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1816, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.” 


From Tue Dustin Universiry Macazinu.—“A_ political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
with both—the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disracli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic.” 


From Tay Morning Heratp.— Mr. Disracli's tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck’s colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and paity associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disracli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. lis sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manceuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author’s happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative.” 


ee fe —— 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS 


AND POLICY; 
AS MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 


DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
1 v. 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 


‘‘ This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
lete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
almerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman.”—Chronicle. 

“This is a remarkable and scasonable publication; but it is something more— 

it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during meee 
than forty of the most memorable vears of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal.” — Standard. 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


QUEEN OF FRANCE, 
CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS NIII. 
BY MISS PARDOF, 
Author of “Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century,” &c. 


Suconp Epirion. 3 large vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 








A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
carnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathics of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an crudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘frescoed galleries’ of 
Thierry, and the ‘philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,’ has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.” — Daily News. 


“A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research.” — Morning Chronicle. 


“A carcful and claborate historical composition, rich in personal anccdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and Jeading personages of the first half of the 17th century.”—Morning Post. 


“A work of high literary aud historical inerit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description.” —JoAn Bull. 


‘A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XHI1., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1591 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Roval de la Frence. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, aud throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document uinple use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in.”—Jiustrated News. 
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MEMCIRS OF THE 


BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 


THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count pr Monrsrison. 


3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


RA RIAR RAR AUN RAR RON 


The Baroness d’Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinctte, 
Philip Egalité, and all the Princes of France then living—Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia—Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia—The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria—Gustavus IIT. of Sweden—Princess Christina of Saxony— 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland—and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin—the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Vallitre, de Guiche, de Penthievre, and de Polignac—Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d’Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker—with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de ?Epée, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Staél and de Genlis; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

“The Baroness d'Oberkirch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given ty the pubilc, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs nre filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
stone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and teeing 
princes and princesses. Asa picture of society anterior to the French HKevolution, the hoo 
ja the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant; and as such, besides its minor 


value as a book of amusement, it possesses » major value as 8 work of informaticn, which, in 
the Interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost Jucalculable."’— Observer. 


“Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and rclate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d’Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader ‘They area perfect n:aguzine of pleasant anecdotes 
and joteresting characteristic things. We tay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidiuus readers, and instruct the most informed.”’—eaminer, 


“An intensely interesting autoLlography.”"—Morning Chronicle. 

* A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity.”’—-Daily News. 

“One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkuble anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.”—John Bull. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.RS., 
WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 


BY GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.3.C.8., 
Author of “ Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science,’’ &c. 


Seconp Enition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 


“ A inemoir of high professional and general interest.”—Aforning Post. 


“These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. The volumes are written ina popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruetion and entertainment.’ — Herald. 


“This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age—the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher—and all, the lesson afforded by a good man’s life. 
Abernethy’s memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent: so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a readcr forward irresistibly.”’—Standard. 


THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 
OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 


CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF SWEDEN, 
D) SMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITii COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. is. 


“English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
Jong garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Kuorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and‘ Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.” — Sun. 

“ A book full of information—and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 


The translations—especially of some of the ballads and other poems—are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste.”’—d/heneum. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 


ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 
EDITED BY J. H. STOCQUELOR, BSQ,, 


At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 


MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 


BY THE COUNT P. DE CASTELLANE, 2 vols. 21s. 

“We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciére, and St. Arnaud are brovght prominently 
before the reader.” —£xaminer. 

“ These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader’s attention in an extraordinary manner.’’— 
Sunday Times. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 
IN THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 2 vols, 21s, 


“ The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the Unitcd States’ Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and astill greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and lis volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States’ soldier in time of 


peace.”—Daily News. 
HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 
BY HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 21s. 
“A work of great and permanent historical value and interest.” — Post. 


“ The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting.” —~Athenaum. 


HISTORY OF CORFU; 
AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


BY LIBUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal Artillery. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
‘Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfa.”— Atheneum. 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
BY JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 21s. 


This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages:—Sappho, sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Trov, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Ceasar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Cwesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppa, Otho, Com- 
modns, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Iguez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
i'Enclos, Mile. de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stad. 

“A Book which has inany merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject. The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of iuformation scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be reccived on all hands with merited favour.”— Examiner. 

“We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque.’’—.déAcnaum. 

A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader.” 
—Lilerary Gasetle. 


RULE AND MISRULE OF 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘S8SAM SLICK,” 2 vols, 21s. 


“We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has cver written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosuphical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States.”"—N. and Mf. Gaz. 





THE SONG OF ROLAND, 
AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 
BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 
Sinall 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


“*The Song of Roland’ is well worth aval perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric 
manners and feelings of the age.” — Herald. 
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10 $HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 


AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT; 
A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 
BY 8. W. FULLOM, BSQ. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 


Seventn Epition, with Numerous Itiysrrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PBDD ODDS LDA PIS 





‘This work treats of the whole origin of naturc in an intelligent style; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.” — Britannia, 


“The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been, done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.”— Glove. 


‘(Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 


. As @ commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 


truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages.” — Dispatch. 


‘Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar.” — Messenger. 


“A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planeta, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulw. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical IMusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming. diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
maet him nent in the Air, running througu a: its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
Visited the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man.” — Examiner. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 


ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BY F. LANCHLOTT, ESQ, 
MINERALOGICAL SURVEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. post Bvo. 21s. 


“This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.” — Globe. 

“This is the best book on the new El Dorado; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott’s work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country.” —Standard. 

* We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion.”—Lioyd’s Weekly Paper. 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 


OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-8, 
BY MRS. CHARLES CLACY. lvol. 10s. 6d. 
“The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold diggings.”—Literary Gazette. 


“Mrs, Clacy’s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 


profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.”— 
Athenaum. 


“ Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had.” — Daily News. 

“ One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued." —A/essenger. 

“We recommend this work as the emigrant’s rade mecum.”—Home Companion, 
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A SKETCHER’S TOUR 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY ROBERT BLWHES, BSQ. 


Szconp Eprtton, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original 
Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


“Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes’ ‘Sketcher’s Tour.’ It is an unaffected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by the author. These, as well as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish America,— 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific,—thence sails to 
the Australian coast,—passes to China,—afterwards to Singapore and Bombay,— 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks,”— 
Examiner. 

“This is a delightful book. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and-.the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome getting-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement.”’—Standard. 


“The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents—cheerful, 
lively letter-press—will assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf—even for that shelf which is devoted to ‘ Voyages 
Round the World.’ Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than our 
sketcher brings.” —Athenaum. 

“In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings—an elegant gift-book for the season.” —Messenger. 


A TOUR OF INQUIRY 
THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 


ILLUSTRATING THEIR PRESENT 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 
BY EDMUND SPENOER, ESQ, 
Author of “ Travels in European Turkey,” “Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 21s, 


‘Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information.”—-Morning Chro- 
nicle, 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 


THROUGH BOSNIA, SERVIA, BUIGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EPIRUS; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE, 


BY EDMUND SPENCER, B8Q,, 
Author of “Traveis in Circassia,” &c. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 
Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 
the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 


“These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Grecks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli—their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author’s happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer’s valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.”—U. S. Magazine. 

“This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction.” —John Bull. 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 


A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OFFICERS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


+ From tue “Timxs.”—This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no Jess than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
proline a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 
A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. 8. LYDE, M.A., 
LaTe CHAPLAIN aT BErrovut. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Lyde’s pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chicf men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want.”— Atheneum. 

“ By far the best account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller.” —Critic. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 


BY BARON SCHONBERG. 2 vols. 21s, 


“This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer.”—John Bull, 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 


BY GEORGE MELLY, ESQ. 
Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illystrations, 21s. 


“Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ‘Eéthen.’ His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c.”— Examiner, 


ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, B.N. 2 vols. 21s. 


“Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are of a striking character and | 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a | 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- | 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting.”—Sunday Times. } 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


BY A BANISHED LADY. 
Tarnp anp CHeapger Epition. 2 vols. 16s. 


“A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.’’—~Dickens’s 
Household Words. 

“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.”— Datly News. 

“Since the publication of the famous romance the ‘ Exiles of Siberia,’ of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information.” — Globe. 

‘These ‘Revelations’ give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life—the 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 
writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ‘ Revelations’ as attractive 
and fascinating as they are origina and instructive.” —Britannia. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON, 


BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A,, 
oFrmerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols, 21s. 


“A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner.”—Séandard. 


EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 


BY F. A. NEAL, BSQ,, 
LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN SYRIA, 
Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


‘‘A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages.” — dtheneum, 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 
WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, &c. 


BY L. HUGH DE BONZELLI. 
OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’8 LEGATION. 2 vols, 21s. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 
GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 


INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF TITE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 


BY BRODIE ORVICKSHANK, 
MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 vols, 218. 


This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank’s 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beccher Stowe’s work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.”— 
Standard, 


“ This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion.”—JuAn Bull. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN, 
WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 


BY SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ The author of this clever work never misses alively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, aud most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet heen exposed to the view of few travellers.”— Daily News. 

“ Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of~ much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfullest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world.”— Observer, 
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NARRATIVE OF A 
FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 


BY CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 
Late AssistaNT PoLiTIiCAL-RESIDENT AT NEPAUL. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 


‘No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.” —Post. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 


By THE LATE LigvTENANT-CoLONEL Sir R. BONNYCASTLE. 
With an Account of Recent Transactions, ~ 
BY SIR J. BE. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2v. with Maps, &o, 21s. 


“These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and genggally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive.”—Jfes- 
senger. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
BY OHARLES W. DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 2ls. 


“Tt would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiaritics in each island visited in succession.”—Glode. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE REV. G. CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 


“ Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain—the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets.’”’—Standard. 


“ An admirable addition to the library of religious families,’—John Bull. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 


‘ BY THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER, 
Curate of South Hampstead. Author of “A Residence at Nineveh.” 2, 21s. 


‘A graphic sketch of missionary life.” —Eraminer. 
“ We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety.” —Standard, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; . 
OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols. 2ls. 


Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following:—The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child—The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D’Orsay—The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma—The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford—The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details—The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the Frencli Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them—The Legend of the Lambtons—The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar— 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape—The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told— 
&e., &c. 

It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Ilere you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact—or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition—and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author’s former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of ‘The Pcerage.’ The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian.”— 
Standard. 


“The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.” A¢he- 
NUM. 
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SPAIN AS IT IS. 
BY G. A. HOSKINS, ES@Q. 82 vols. Qls., 


“To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice.”—John Bull. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 


A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS, 
BY LORD ROBERT MONTAGU, A.M. 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. ‘ 


“ Lord Montagu’s work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner—to the mariner and the commander of yachts.”—-U. 8. Magazine. 
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SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 


AND MODERN INSTANCES; 
OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable 
works. The ‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances’ evince powers of imagination 
and cxpression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before ns take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasautest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it.”—Standard. 

“ Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England—let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in clectric chain to turn tables or to mystify man—our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours—to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling—to get at the heart of every maid’s and matron’s secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed ovcr. Its quaint and racy dialect 
will pleasc some readers—its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour.” — Atheneum. 

“The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee shippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war onto a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances,’ 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ Asa work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyére, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival.”—Odserver. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 83 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful.” —Standard, 

‘“No’man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ‘San,’ to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present cullection of comic 


stories and Jeughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour.” Globe, 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, ESQ. 2 vols. 


sere reer aoa nent tannte 


THE ROSES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FLIRT,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The author of ‘ The Flirt’ is ever welcome as a writer. ‘The Roses’ is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm.”—Qdserver. 

“4 The Roses’ displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in ‘The Flirt,’ and ‘The Manceuvring Mother.’ It isa 
book which no one would lay down unfinished.” —Standard. 

“In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy.”—John Bull. 


— meen ree 


ELECTRA: A STORY OF MODERN TIMES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROCKINGHAMN.” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JORD GERALD FITZGERALD. 8ECOND EDITION. 3 V, 


From Tue Tines.— The author of ‘Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with alnlity and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in ‘ Electra’ are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all fincly-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand,” 


mene 


AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN DRAYTON.” 8 v. 
| 


“A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind.” —Odbserver. 

“ A most charming and absorbing story.”—Crific. 

“ The book throughout excites the interest of reality.”—Spectator. ‘ 

“« Ailieford’ is the biography of the clever writer of ‘John Drayton.’ It is 
a deeply interesting tale.” —Britannia. : 


CHARLES AUCHESTRER. 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAEL!. 3 yols, 


“ The author has originality and a strong imagination.”— Zimes. 
‘¢ Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
| There is an ainazing deal of ability displayed in them.”—AHerald. 
| ‘“ The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study.” 
Britannia. 
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) HARRY MUIR; 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
BY THD AUTHOR OF “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
Seconn Enition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories. This new tale, by the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ 
is areal picture of the weakness of man’s nature and the depths of woman’s kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased.” Atheneum. 

“A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feelitg, perfect in expression.” — 
Examiner. » 

“This is incomparalbly the best of the author’s works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by ‘Margaret Maitland’: has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to nonce aimong modern writers of fiction.’’—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

BY THE SAME AUTIIOR. 


ADAM GRAEME CALEB FIELD. 
OF MOSSGRAY. A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
CHEAPER Epition. lv. 68. 


“This beautiful production is every way 

* A story awakening genuine emotions of | worthy of its author's reputation in the 

Interest and delight by its admirable pictures | very first rank of contemporary wiiters.”— 
of Scottish life and scenery.''—Post. Standard. 


Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 


DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of acommunication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ‘Crescent and the Cross’ had already 
-made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished.”—John Bull. 


THE FIRST LIRUTENANT’S STORY. 
BY LADY CATHARINE LONG. $8 vols. 


“ Asa tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.” —Daily Newe. 














REGINALD LYLE. 
BY MISS PARDOE. Sv. 


HIGH AND LOW; 
OR, LIFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 


BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 y. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3v. 


“The knowledge of the world which Mrs- 
Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
strougly exhibited in the pages of this 
novel.’'~-QObserrer. 


The DEAN’S DAUGHTER, 
OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 


BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 


** One of the best of Mrs. Gore’s stoiles. 
The volumes are strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigram.”’—Morning Chronicle, 


Le mmenatmedtl 


CASTLE AVON. 
By the Author of 
“EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 3 v. 


“One of the most successful of the au- 
thor’s works.”’—Post, 


Reread 


LADY MARION. 
BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 


“This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the lute Duke of 
Wellington’s niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order.”—Juhn Bull, 


THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GRANGE. 
By the Author of 
“ ADELAIDE LINDSAY.” 3 v. 


‘*The Longwoods’ are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers wil! 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ "— Daily News. 


UNCLE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 yv, 


**Uncle Walter’ is au exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. lt assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in ber position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day.”’"—Morning Peat, 
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ALICE WENTWORTH. 
Sy. 
** A novel of exciting interest.’"— Post, 


THE KINNEARS, 


A SCOTTISH 3TORY. 3y. 


* We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, alm- 
plecity, and truth, None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement.”’— Morning Post, 


BROOMHILL; 


OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 


*** Broomhill’ fs a tale of life in polite 
society The dialogue ie easy—the interest 
is well sustained.""—Athenaum, 


MARY SEAHAM, 


- BY MRS. GREY, 
Author of ‘‘The Gambler’s Wife.” 3 y, 


“* Equal to any former novel by its author." 
— Atheneum, 


ANNETTE. A Tale. 


BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Tarrourn, D.C.L. 3v. 

‘““‘Annette’ ‘s a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memolr by Sir Thomas Talfvurd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the leas 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom.’’—Ezaminer. * . 


CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ETONIAN. : 


BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 vy. 


“The life of an Ktonlan—his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor. 
tunes—js here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. he 
work |s full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners.”—Glode, 


THE BELLE OF THE 


VILLAGE. 


By the Author of 
“The Old English Gentleman.” 3 v, 
‘“*An admirable eat ae It may take its 


place by the side of ‘ Old English Gen. 
tleman.’"—John Bull, 


The LAD¥ and the PRIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 y. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Sone enn 


Published on the Ist of every Month, Price 3s. 6d. . 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 


AND a 


NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 


AAS Oo". 





PP PAGAL IN AL Pre 


This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officets of all branches of service, Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with al] the Naval and Miltary Intelligence of the Month. 





“This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of cntertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen.”— Glode. 


“ At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the pnblic, must be placed the ‘ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.’ It aumbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less, honour to their country by their" swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services ts culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
‘United Service Magazine’ can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest. on its naval and military resources.” — Sun. 


“ This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 


professiona) men.” —AMorning Herald. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
SUCCESSORs TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, aReaf MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





